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The  Whole  Big  Reason  in  a  Paragraph 


Retail  Merchants  Who  Understand 
Human  Nature 


H^^^HERE  is  a  live  body  of  gentlemen 
In  S  known  as  the  Association  of  National 
M|  Q  Advertising  Managers.  We  have 
^ “  s|x>ken  of  them  before. 

They  are  advertisers  who  want  rock-bottom 
facts  regarding  their  busing  of  advertising. 
They  have  no  use  for  guesswork.  They  de¬ 
cline  to  shoot  their  dollars  into  the  air. 

One  of  their  lines  of  investigation  has  been 
among  retail  merchants.  They  wanted  to 
know  how  these  local  dealers  really  regarded 
the  goods  advertised  in  the  magazines.  Do 
they  generally  appreciate  the  superior  advan¬ 
tages  of  having  nationally  advertised  articles 
for  sale?  Do  they  prefer  those  articles  upon 
which  the  manufacturer  has  put  his  name  and 
guarantee  and  has  advertised  as  such  to  the 
public?  Or  do  they  like  better  to  handle  less 
well-known  articles,  pushing  them  as  “just  as 
good”? 

One  of  the  typical  letters  this  body  of 
national  advertisers  received  is  well  worth 
quoting  to  you  because  it  gives  the  right  an¬ 
swer  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  from  the  head  of  a 
great  department  store.  It  shows  the  mer¬ 


chant’s  appreciation  of  what  he  owes  to  hs 
customers  as  well  as  of  what  is  most  profitable 
to  him.  He  says: 

“Yes— we  favor  advertised  artides.  Thej- 
require  less  time  to  sell,  people  being  familiar 
with  them.  Our  clerks  have  instructions  to 
deliver  exactly  what  is  called  for:  first,  because 
the  patron  is  supposed  to  know  exactly  what 
he  wants;  secondly,  the  patron  knows  what  it 
will  cost;  thirdly,  he  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  an  advertised  artide  is,  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  an  artide  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.”  \ 

The  whole  Big  Reason  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  is  there. 

This  customer  doesn’t  go  into  the  store  to 
be  lured  this  way  and  that,  and  to  let  the 
clever  salesman  practise  upon  his  uncertainty 
— but  he  knows  beforehand  exactly  what  he  wants. 
He  learned  w’hat  he  wants  from  the  statements 
of  the  manufacturer  himself,  endorsed  by  the 
magazine  which  conveyed  that  message. 

This  customer  is  safeguarded  as  to  the 
price.  It  can’t  cost  more  than  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  in  his  magazine  advertisement,  said  it 
{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  4) 
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The  Whole  Big  Reason  in  a  Paragraph 


would  cost.  It  is  not  only  “one  price  to  all,” 
but  by  the  best  modem  business  method,  “one 
price  everywhere.” 

The  customer,  also,  feels  that  he  is  sure  of 
getting  a  standardized  value.  The  name  and 
the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer  is  back  of 
it.  He  does  not  dare  to  make  it  inferior  to  his 
claim  for  it — or  he  couldn’t  keep  in  business. 
That  he  dares  to  advertise  it,  and  trust  to  its 
being  bought  by  the  same  public  year  after 
year,  b  the  guarantee  of  its  soundness. 

And  the  ■wise  merchant  has  all  that  figured  out. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  remark  made  the  other 
day  by  a  New  York  merchant.  He  was  com- 
piaring  the  way  in  which  his  customers  asked 
for  goods  in  these  days  of  effective  advertising 
with  that  of  past  years. 

“Take  our  clock  depiartment,  for  instance,” 
he  said,  “a  few  years  ago  no  one  ever  heard 
of  customers  saying  they  wanted  a  piarticular 
make.  In  fact,  they  didn’t  know  there  was 
much  difference  between  clocks.  It  was  a  clear 
case  of  the  clerk’s  making  the  sale.  To-day 
the  great  majority  of  people  who  are  going  to 
buy  an  alarm  clock  specify  ‘Big  Ben.’  They 
buy  it  without  argument  and  with  a  confidence 
created  only  by  effective  advertising.” 


Another  concrete  illustration  was  afforded 
by  a  local  druggist  with  whom  we  were  having 
a  little  talk  on  advertised  goods.  Said  he; 
“People  used  to  come  in  and  say  to  the  deik, 
‘I  want  a  tooth-brush.’  To-day  they  ask  either 
for  a  Prophylactic  tooth-btush  or  ‘one  of  thoae 
tooth-brushes  that  come  in  a  yellow  box— 
you  know  what  I  mean.’  The  sale  is  all  made 
and  the  customer  out  of  the  store  in  just  about 
two  minutes — no  waste  time.” 

Thus  does  advertising  make  these  familkt 
advertised  names  part  of  our  mental  make-upi 
Even  if  not  always  on  the  surface  of  our  minds, 
they  are  really  unforgettable  and  come  to  the ! 
end  of  our  tongue  automatically  the  ver>’  mo- ' 
ment  we  need  anything  of  the  kind.  ; 

They  are  inde^  the  names  of  old  frien^i 
They  were  introduced  to  us  in  our  favorite; 
magazines.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  trusted.| 
Big  Ben  could  not  have  been  advertised  so  logi 
if  it  was  a  rattlety-banger;  nor  ProphylaOT 
if  it  was  not  the  other  name  for  a  deep-readw 
and  a  long-laster.  ,  J 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  articles  wh» 
Everybody’s  pages  present  to  you.  It  sav'W 
time  and  money,  for  the  manufacturer’s  guar¬ 
antee  is  always  behind  the  goods. 
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WHY  not  make  your  own 
Dustless  Dusting  Cloth  at 
home  for  5c? 


I  use  cheese-cloth,  sprinkling  with  a  little 
3-in-One,  for  dusting.  It  makes  a  fine  furni¬ 
ture  polishing  cloth,  too. 

Judith  A.  Horton, 

508  W.  Mansur  Ave.,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

A  yard  of  cheese-cloth,  hemmed,  and 
sprinkled  with  3-in-One  is  my  dustless  dust¬ 
ing  cloth. 

Elizabeth  Holland, 

17  So.  Niagara  St.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Try  3-in-One  also  for  polishing  your  fine 
furniture,  and  cleaning  cut  glass  and  mirrors — 
the  Book  with  the  Bottle  tells  you  how. 

3-in-One  is  sold  everywhere  in  3  size  bottles; 
1  oz.,  10c;  3  oz.,  25c;  8  oz.,  l^pint,  50c. 
Also  in  new  patented  Handy  Oil  Can,  31^  oz., 
25c.  If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Handy  Oil  Cans 
we  will  send  you  one,  full  of  3-in-One,  by 
Parcel  Post  for  30c  in  stamps. 


Common  dusting  cloths  and  feather  dusters 
are  unsanitary  relics  of  the  18th  century. 
They  merely  scatter  dust  and  germs  from  one 
room  to  another.  What’s  the  sense  of  that? 
But  3-in-One  on  cheese-cloth  collects  every 
atom  of  dust  right  on  the  cloth  —  not  one 
qieck  can  get  away.  Below,  you  see  just  how 
to  make  a  3-in-One  Dustless  Dusting  Cloth. 

34n-One  helps  everything  it  touches;  makes 
everything  sweet,  clean  and  sanitary.  It  can’t 
injure  anything. 

HERE  IS  WOMEN’S  EVIDENCE 

3-in-One  Dustless  Dusting  Cloths  are  ridic¬ 
ulously  low  in  cost  and  far  superior  to  any  I 
can  buy  for  2Sc  to  $1.00. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Hussa,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

42  C  Y  W  Broadway,  New  York 


Take  two-thirds  of  a  yard 
of  cheese-cloth  and  sprinkle  a 
little  3-in-One  upon  it.  Let 
it  stand  until  the  oil  perme¬ 
ates  every  part  of  the  cloth. 
Then  you  have  a  real  Dust¬ 
less  Dusting  Cloth  for  5c. 

Make  one  and  see! 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Camps  and  Summer  Schools 


New  Yoek,  CatskiU  Mountains,  Lawrenccville. 

Cflinp  A  Btodcl  Bungalow  camp  tor  boys;  no  ton. 
ind  and  t  ater  spor^  Free  ooorMs  in  English  and  Gcnnan,  li 
ed:  also  tutoring.  Rifle  raofc.  Handicratt. 

.  Pail  Kyle,  Kyle  Institate,  Hoarding  School  for  Boyv 


Pushing,  Long  Island,  6ox5N. 


Canada,  Lake  Tetnagami. 

The  Keewaydin  Camps 


Real  Camping,  Canoeing,  h  ishingand  Huntingwith  Indian  Gnide 
in  the  Canadian  V\  oods.  Also  Camp  for  k  ounger  Boys  in  the  Gica 
Mountains.  Address 

Commodore  Clarke,  Washington,  ConnecticsL 


PETERBORO,  N.  R  Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT.  President 
Onotur  own  lake.  Surrounded  by  fit  acres  of  spruce  and  pine, 
IIN  feet  abore  the  sea.  All  field  and  water  sports.  Arts 
and  crafts.  Nature  study.  Music.  Dancing.  Food  from 
farm.  Camp  mother.  Outdoor  fireplace.  Songs  and  stories 
around  the  camp  fire.  For  illustrated  booklet  address 
The  SecrctiuT,  8  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Matt. 


CoNNECTtciT,  Banum  Lake. 

Camp  Wonposet  Boys'  camp.  100  miles  from  Nea  YotL 
LcKoy  Mercer,  Ted  Meredith,  Don  Lippincott,  Counsellors. 
Write  for  booklet. 

Robert  Tindale,  Box  “G,”  J1  Last  Tlst  St.,  New  Yoit 


A  Vacation  of  Permanent  Benefit 


The.boy  who  spends  a  summer  at  Culver  retuiTis  with  a  atronif,  healthy,  well-developed 
body,  an  educated  mind,  and  knowledge,  training  and  experience  that  equip  him  for  a 
bright  future.  He  has  enjoyed  all  the  real  pleasures  of  the  seashore,  mountain  and 
countiy,  and  has  gained  an  all-round  development  in  place  of  a  season  of  idle,  restless 
home  life  or  tiring  travel. 

The  delightful  aquatic  life  of  the  Naval  School,  interesting 
I  maneuvers  of  the  Cavalry,  and  the  absorbing  study  of  Wood- 

1  craft  under  Dan  Beard,  appeal  to  every  boy.  Board  and  tuition, 

in  any  of  the  schools.  Iisa  Uniform  and  equipment.  138.  No 
extras.  Separate  handsomeljr  illustrated  catalogue  of  each 
school.  State  which  you  desire  sent 

Address  THE  PRESIDENT 

^LVE^  Summer  Schools^ 

Culver,  Indiana 

'  fOs  Lake  Maiiskaclicc) 


Slgulling  from 
Flogboat 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


_ EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY _ 

Camps  and  Summer  Schools  Continued— Massachusetts 


Kiw  York,  White  Plains. 

faitchester  Aca<iemy 

h—nonal  opportn  is  oSered  to  boys  and  cirls  who  have  to 
^  onditions  up,  a.  .  wish  summer  tutoring.  They  will  be  re- 
Sl  ista  the  familv  of  the  principal  ot  this  swool  and  receive  in- 
4,^1  attention.  Write  for  lull  particulars. _ 

Qunp  Moosilauke  In  the  White  Mountains.  11th  season. 

ff—  itccive  instruction  in  structure  and  driving  of  automobile, 
^hudiewelry  work,  all  land  and  water  sports,  all  school  sub- 
ka, oapers' craft.  Illustrated  booklet. 

En  PsvxTvuAw,  Pd.  D.,  Principal,  Horace  Mann  High  School. 

Haw  York,  New  York  City,  Broadway  and  I'iUth  Street. _ 

Maun,  Oxford. 

CUOP  Oxford  An  Ideal  Summer  Camp  for  Boys.  "  I 
agmaii  Camp  Oxford,  without  reserve,  as  a  healthful, ‘happy, 
hkfd  aummer  place  for  boys.” — Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes. 
Stirti ad  pleasures  of  every  kii.  I.  Booklet. 

_ _ _ A.  K.  Caldwell,  A.  M. 

Nnr  York,  Tarrytown-on- Hudson,  Box  921. 

Sunnier  Csjnp  bantam  lake,  Litchfield  Hill.s,Conn. 
hialk  Sason.  1100  feet  altitude.  Splendid  facilities  for  all 
uggicad  athletic  sports.  Coaching  under  supervision  of  Head 
Jlas  of  Irving  School.  Address 

J.  M.  Furman,  A.  M. 


New  Hampshire,  Stinson  Lake. 

Camp  Sagesau  for  Girls 

In  the  White  Mountains.  Send  for  booklet.  Lodge  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  parents  and  friends. 

_ W.  C.  Barker,  Manager,  Rumney,  New  Hampshire. 

©Vermont,  Milton. 

Can^  Winnisquam  JSLnpSn.  B^ncirid! 

mg.  ScouUng  on  Indian  trails.  Mountain,  river  and 
lake  trips.  Land  and  water  contests.  2  b^eball  diamonds: 
S  tennis  courts.  Cottages  and  tents.  Booklet. 
_ M.  H.  Moody,  Box  19,  Waterbury,  Vt. 

St.  Regis  Camp  for  Boys 

In  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks.  Free  tutoring  in  all  subjects 
by  experienced  graduates.  All  land  and  water  sports.  Character 
building.  Terms  moderate. 

_ PEi  R-  Lanikin,  Saranac  Lake,  New  Y^ork. 

Lake  Morey,  Vt.,  &  Lake  Katherine,  N.  H. 

AInVia  Patnne  1'°''  f^irls.  Ninth  Season.  Healthful  loca- 
AiUuo.  k.anipB  Pjjfj  water.  Safe  sanitation.  Water 

sports.  Tennis,  golf  and  handcrafts.  Nature  study,  horseback  rid¬ 
ing,  mountaineering.  Substantial  house.  Board  floor  tents.  Experi¬ 
enced  councillors.  Girls’  welfare  our  first  care.  Booklet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 


MA.<i,SACHUSETTS,  New  Bedford,  323  Purchase  Street. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School 

facture  and  allied  industries.  Two  and  three  year  courses.  Graduates 
hold  many  responsible  and  lucrative  positions  in  textile  and  allied 
industries.  Write  for  catalog. 

William  £.  Hatch,  President  and  Manager. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 

Blt.ADFOKD,  MAS8. 
noth  year. 

Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  In  the  beautiful  Merrlmac 
Valley.  Extensive  grounds  and  modem  equipment. 
Orttneate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  General  course  of 
live  years  and  two  years'  course  tor  High  School  graduates. 
Addrem  Miss  LAVRA  A.  KNOTT,  A.M.,  PrlarlpsL 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

Sad  hr  Btw  year  beak 


FOR  GIRLS 

emilea 

from  Boaton 

AD  itutfies  dedive. 
Preparatory;  finishing  ichool. 
Advanced  Elecfive  Counes 
for  high  school  graduates. 
College  Certificate. 

Piano,  organ,  violin,  voice 
with  NOTED  men. 
Music  counts  for  diploma. 

New  Pipe  Orgaa;  new  Gya- 
aasiaa  sritktsriaBiBg  pool, 
Bcw  kaMig. 

Exceptional  opportunity 
witn  a  delighiful  home  life. 
81  Summit  Street 

NEWTON,  Mata. 


Lasell  Seminary 

Anbimdale.  Massachosetls.  Tea  Miles  from  Boston 


Couraea  In  Language,  Literature.  Science,  Ifusic 
’  and  Art,  with  thoro  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Household  Economics.  Training  is  given 
In  the  Art  of  Entertaining,  House  Furnishing  and 
Management.  Marketing,  Cooking.  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery.  Tennis,  Boating.  Swimming,  Biding  and 
other  sportt  are  encouraged.  Address, 

6.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.  D..  Priaciptl, 

114  WoaOlang  Read 


SEA 
PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developln||  Personalities 

Genuine  happy  home  life;  personal  anention  and  care.  Growing  girts  inspired  by  wlv  lesonie  and 
beautiful  ideals  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptionally  favorable  for  an 
outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attractive  and  refining.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves,  looo  feet 
of  seashore.  jxMiies.  Hygiene  and  morals  are  observea  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
education.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Domestic  Arts.  French,  German,  Spanish — native  teachers. 
All  branches  of  study  under  {latient  and  enthusiastic  instructors.  Address 
Kav.  Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals,  F.O.  Box  B,  Brsvstor.C&pe  Cod,  Mast. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Massachusetts,  Continued— New  York 
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MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.  M. 


Preparet 
doD  in  81 
casiumai 
For 
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Massachusetts,  Boston,  46  St.  Botolph  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

Courses  of  one,  two  and  three  years.  Positions  for  graduates. 
Simile  courses  in  Medical  Gymnastics. 

_ For  full  particulars  apply  to  The  Skcretary. 

Massachusetts,  Andover, 

Abbot  Academy  A  School  for  Girls. 

Founded  1828.  2t  miles  from  Boston.  Address 

Miss  Bertha  Bailey,  Principal. 
Massachusetts,  Cambridge,  15  Craigie  St. 

Mass.  College  of  Osteopathy 

Chartered  1897.  Right  to  confer  Doctor's  de^ee  pven  by  the 
legislature.  Faculty  of  30  Osteopathic  ph>'sicians  in  active  practice. 
Instruction  in  science  and  practice  largely  indii’idual.  Term  begins 
Sept.  15th.  Write  for  catalogue.  _ 

New  York,  Ossining.on-Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

“A  school  that  is  better  than  the  catalogue.”  500  ft.  elevation, 
commanding  a  40*mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  30  miles  from  New  York. 
Complete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preparator,'.  Cluracter 
references  required.  Catalogue  on  request. 

New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  403. 

CAgrb-ATr  Beautiful  site  on  f^neca  Lake.  An 

OUUKcy  JCUllIlary  endowed  home  school  for  both  sexes 
of  11  years  and  upward.  Careful  training  in  health  and  character. 
Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in  Art 
and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards.  Secure  rooms  early. 
Rates,  >250  to  $275.  Martvn  Summerbell,  LL.  D.,  President. 

THir  r'ACTI  F  MISS  c.  e.  mason’s 

SDBUUAN  SCHOOL  FOR  OILS 
|K  'I  Tarrytom-M-HadsM.  H.  ¥. 

R  Upper  School  for  girls  13  to  25; 

i  L,  LowerSchoolforgl(ls8tol3.  All 

r  ....  departments.  Special  courses  In 

,  Art,  Music,  Literature,  Lan* 

iM— guakes.  Certificate  admits  to 
JjH  lead  mg  colleges.  New  York  City 

rH  Annex.  European  trave'  class. 

Forlllu.strated  catalogueaddress 


Rcnssclsicr  Tro,.  n.y. 
Polytechnic 
Institute 

Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical 


Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical, 
Mechanical  and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories. 

For  catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing 
work  of  graduates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings 
and  campus,  apply  to 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.).  '  ' 

Chauncy  Hall  School.  V 

Established  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for  ' 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOUXlV 
and  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

_ _  _ Frakkun  T.  Kui^Pri,wtpii 

Massachusetts,  Groton. 

Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architects 
and  Gardening  ^rSte^^Tw^^ 

work.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  our  gradiutes.  ar» 

Write  for  information. _ 

New  York,  Troy.  ■ 

Emma  Willard  School  hui^‘  iJ^ated2*<jt 

Four  new  hreproof  building,  the  gift  U  If n.  Russell  Sa^.  Ptm 
atory,  (^eral  and  Special  Courses.  C^rtifirate  privileges,  lltt- 
Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Sciengga  C^ymnasium  with 
pool.  Catalogue  on  request.  Mii»  Eliza  Kbllas.  Ph.B.,  Phk>^ 
New'  York,  Ossining-on- H^^m,  Bos  511.  j 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

orbusiness.  Rationalized  military  system.  Manual  trsiniv.  Moam  1 
Pleasant  Hall  is  for  boys  under  13.  Summer  (jaap  in  the  Berk-  I 
shires,  under  Mr.  Brusie's  personal  charge,  is  for  boys  under  U.  ' 
Send  for  catalogue.  Charles  Frederick  Brusir. 

New  York,  Albany.  ' 

Saint  Agnes  School  for  Girls  ^X'^e^erJS'M  . 

Croswell  Doane,  Bishop  of  Albany.  General  and  college  preparauxy 
courses.  Certificate  privilege.  Music  and  art,  arts  and  crafts.dones- 
tic  science,  secretanal  training.  Physical  training  and  playgrooad 
work. _ Miss  Matilda  Gray,  Head  of  the  School. 

Higher  Elducation  for  Women  \ 

The  william  smith  college,  opened  1998,  by  thecw.  J 

poration  of  Hobart  College  (established  1825),  for  the  sepantt 
instruction  of  women,  otters  unusual  advantages.  Instructka 
by  entire  Hobart  College  faculty.  Four-year  courses  leading  to  A.B. 
and  B.  S.  degrees,  also  courses  in  pedagogy  and  domestic  scieict. 

New  DersiileiT  and  Gyauasiw— BsaetiM  Sededcd  Cawyas  (24  scml 
— Large  Librar, — PIceaaBl  Heme  Uie— Seciel  Adnatagm. 

For  catalogues  and  Information  address 
PIAM  MUTOH  H.  TP»R,  rh.  D. ,  William  Smith  CoUege.  fleasTt.  I.T, 

^len  (Sben 

A  Boardlog  School  for  CIrW 
PooghkMpBl*.  N.  y.  In  ih«  Highliads 
College  PrepETEtorj  and  Finiihlng  CoorM.MMh, 
Art,  Elocution,  Domettic  Science.  Outdoor  Nfoi 
•po^olty.  N  o  exEmiJiEtionft.  1  deal  climate;  tm 
Doildingi.  IS  acres.  Select,  limited  memtonle 
Addreaa  the  Director,  ^ 

Dr.  Frbderic  Hartoi  TowviBh 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOtNDCD  IS  1BS4  1 

Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Fiohmao'i 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

FRANKUN  H.  SAMZIT 

PtesideU 

For  Catelegne  and  Inf 
THE  SECKETART,  ROOM  ISl,  C 

Formation,  apply  to 
ARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  TOU 

RVINC 

SCHOOL 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York,  Continued— New  Jersey— Pennsylvania 


I  ft  iktosimt  a  sekool  tor  yoar  hoy  yom  plaet  I 
*  tkoTocttr  aad  tckolatMp  hremtost  m  yoar  I 

n^airtateaU.  So  do  aie  im  setectiag  boya  for  I 

Peddle  Institute 

OUR  AIM  lS;'’Tha  Bart  Boy’  SchooiinAmmrica**  . 
«  Wt  hare  an  endowed  school  with  an  enviable  record  in  fitting: 
ioft  far  college  and  for  life;  a  strong  faculty  of  long  eaperience 
here :  iptendid  enthutUsm  among  our  260  boys. 

9  Locatfon  nkie  miles  from  Princeton:  region  unsurpassed  for 
health.  Modem  equipment.  New  fireproof  dormitory.  Sixty-acre 
caniws,  athletic  field,  gymnasium  with  indoor  track  and  swimming 
pool.  Laboratories,  library,  observatory,  museum.  Summer  camp. 

We  prepare  for  all  t  olleges  and  engineering  schools.  Thorough 
Viiiriani  course.  Musical  Clubs. 

f  Rates  |400  to  $500.  Lower  school  for  boys  1 1  to  14  years.  Forty* 
eighth  year  opens  September  S4th,  1913.  Catalogue  and  booklets 
tent  on  request. 

LV.SVETLAND.  A.IL.  Hca^Mstw.  Bn  5H,  HwUitvwB.  N.  J. 


Niw  Jersey,  Essex  Fells,  Box  91. 

Kingsley  School  for  Boys  L^A^fes'iJoV'NTJS 

Piepfues  for  all  coHeges  and  scientific  schools.  Individual  atten- 
don  in  snull  classes.  Separate  residence  for  younger  boys.  Gym> 
casium  and  extensive  gnrounds  for  athletics  and  sports. 


New  Jersey,  Hackettstown,  Box  E. 

CentenaryCoUegiate  Institute  r°;ry°‘;dYanu“l“*o“ 

fe^  by  any  similar  school  regardless  of  price.  Certificate  privileges. 
Music,  Economics,  Art,  Expression,  College  Preparatory  and 
(en^  finishing  courses.  Two  years’  college  courses  for  High  Seb 
Paduates.  Catalogue.  Jonathan  M.  Meeker,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Morristown. 

Morristown  School  Boat-di"*  school 

_ _ _  {qj.  Boys.  Small  classes.  Supervised 

sportt:  g)’mi^ium.  Lower  School  for  boys  10  to  14.  Advisory 

A  Princeton;  Dean  Hurlbiit.  Harvard;  Rev. 

Wn^lp,  Stokes,  Jr.,  Sec’y  of  Yale;  Prof.  Hallock,  Columbia; 
^res.  mtenett.  Carnegie  Foundation. 


NiwJbrsby,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

**  ^By.  College  pre- 

f «>“"«•  Music,  Art,  and  Domestic  Science, 
i.iasoatca  catalogue  on  request. 

- Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 

^  New  Jersey,  Englewood,  Box  610. 
uwight  School  for  Girls  College  preparatory  and  special 
b,  .  courses.  Certificates  accepted 

itimtSS'*  c  Cimited  number  of  pupils  insures  individual 

Tennis  fiding*°Address  "***  Suburban  to  New  York.  Gymnasium. 
-- _ Miss  Creighton  and  Miss  Farrar,  Principals. 

Miss  Ethel  Walker»s  Sch^rfoTGirls 

Prepares  for  Bryn  Mawr  and  other  colleges. 

Special  facilities  for  riding  and  all  outdoor  activities. 

Number  strictly  limited  to  thirty. 

Particular  attention  given  to  girls  under  fifteen. 

Head  of  School, Ethel  M.Walker,  A.M.(Bryn  MawrCollege). 

Box  174,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magarine  in 


ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

mice,  Teaching  (Manual  Traini^,  Domestic  Soence  and  Arts 
Applied  and  Fine  Arts).  Two  and  Three  V'ear  Courses.  Summer 
Session.  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  other  special  courses  for 
grammar  school  graduates.  Engineering  and  professional  courses 
tor  high  school  graduates.  Inexpensive.  Apply  for  special  bulletin. 


I  vf-t’AM<rtisr:.s  w  vjuLtinitw.x'd-jtiirij 


jlotttilairAralimgfarBii|t0 

On  the  Orange  Mountains,  500  feet  elevation,  1 3  miles  horn 
New  York.  Complete  equipment  including  gymnasium,  swim¬ 
ming  pool  and  athletic  held.  Correspondence,  or  better,  a 
personal  visit,  invited  from  those  desiring  the  best.  Our  booklet, 
"Your  Boy  and  Our  School,”  will  mterest  you,  no  matter 
where  your  son  is  educated.  Address 

3obn  <B.  iBacBltar.  A.<l.. _ Cork  Box  Stt,  <lonlclatr.  N.  J. 

New'  York,  Lake  Cayuga,  Aurora. 

Wallcourt  Miss  Goldsmith’s  School  for  Girls.  (Formerly 
The  Wells  School.)  Thorough  preparation  for  any  college.  Gen¬ 
eral  academic  and  special  courses.  Aesthetic  dancing,  boating, 
tennis,  hockey,  track  work.  Booklet.  Address 

Miss  Anna  R.  Goldsmith,  A.  B.,  Principal. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls  suburban  to  New  York.  46th 
year.  Academic,  Music,  Art  and  College  Preparatory  Courses. 
Certificate  privileges.  Post  Graduate  and  speciu  work.  Separate 
house  for  younger  girls.  Year  book  on  request. 

Principals— Clara  C.  Fuller,  Martha  J.  Nara.more. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

CB-  Tfthn’c  ^Vinnl  Manly  Boj-s.  Special  opportuni- 

Ot.  JOnn  S  oCOOOi  fo,  quick  college  preparation. 

Military  drill.  Parental  discipline.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Athletic  field.  Manly  sports  encouragra.  Junior  Hall,  a  separate 
school  for  boys  under  U.  Otalogue. 

Rev.  W.  a.  Rannev,  A.  M.,  Pd.  B.,  Principal. 


New  York  City,  63  East  T7th  Street. 

The  Finch  School  A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  corresponding  to  college, 
which  develops  individuality,  cultivates  the  human  interests  and 
sympathies,  and  is  abreast  of  modem  thought. 


New  Jersey,  Summit.  20  miles  from  New  York. 

Kent  Place  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses,  Domestic  Science.  New 
school  building.  Gymnasium.  Circulars  on  request. 

Mrs.  Paul,  Miss  Woodman,  Princirals. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  President  of  Board  of  Directors. 


Pennsylvania,  Kingston. 


Wyoming  Seminary 

College  Preparation,  Business,  Domestic  Science,  Music,  Elo¬ 
cution.  Co-educational.  Fine  buildings.  69th  year  opens  Sept. 
i7th.  Catalogue. 

L.  L.  Sprague,  D.D.,  President. 


Pennsylvania,  Hollidaysburg. 

Miss  Cowles’  School  S?ii?.in*ciw}lSI“A. 

School.  Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr,  Wellesley,  \as5ar.  Smith  and 
Mt.  Holyoke.  Certificate  privilege.  Also  general  course.  Music 
and  art..  Healthful  location.  1000  ft.  altitude.  New  slemng  porch. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Catalog.  Address  The  Secretary. 

Pennsylvania,  Chambersburg,  Box  C. 

Ponn  TT0II  School  for  Girls.  College  Preparatory,  Modem 
rcuu  xiaix  language.  Music,  Art  and  Domestic  Saence 
Ckiurses.  Certificate  admits  to  lading  colleges.  Tennis,  ^ketball, 
hockey,  boating,  horseback  riding,  lendng.  Rooms  with  private 
bath.  Rates,  $425.  For  catalogue  and  view  book  address 

Frank  S.  Magill,  A.M.,  Pnn. 

-Miss  Marshafl's  School  for  Girls- 

Oak  Lane,  Phila.,  Pa. 

A  school  of  many  advantattes,  situated  in  Philadelphia’s 
most  beautiful  suburb.  College  preparatory,  general  and 
special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Supervised 
athletics  on  the  spacious  school  grounds.  Catalogue. 

Mim  E.  S.  MARSHALL,  Prin. 

writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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is  **A  thTOH^k  find  komst  /A<  ^'m4^  of  sfk^  to  wkitk  stn- 

sibh  fartnts  desire  to  send  their  BISHOP  Whitajcbr. 

The  uniform  success  of  oiv  ersduafos  in  life,  bodi  at  college  and  in 
business,  is  proof  of  our  souna  methods  in  training  boys  from  10  to  16 
irears  of  age. 

The  refinement  of  our  home-life  and  the  careful  individual  instruc¬ 
tion  by  experienced  teachers  produce  in  our  students  contentment* 
culture,  and  scholarship. 

Our  situation  is  healtnful,  naturally  beautiful,  and  free  from  undesir¬ 
able  influences.  Our  grounds  are  Ivge,  90  acres  In  all.  Our  build¬ 
ings  are  new. 

Athletics  are  encouraged  both  on  the  large  athletic  field  and  in  the 

Smnasium,  but  are  closdy  supers-ised  as  an  essential  part  of  a  boy's 
ucabon. 

Our  limited  number  of  students  permits  special,  attention  to  each 
boy's  health,  morals,  scholarship,  and  comfort. 

You  can  wisely  trust  your  boy  to  our  care.  For  illustrated  catalogue, 
with  further  details,  address 

CHARLES  HENRY  STROUT*  A.M..  Hendmnnter 

Wayne*  Pa.  (14  mllen  from  Philadelphia). 


Odont3 
School 


I  Uncuace,  Uteratare,  his- 
I  tory,  music,  tdmet,  art, 
I  ecotramic*,  domestic  sci- 
I  •noe.  Experienced  tscul- 
I  ty.  Exceptional  social  and 
/  bone  life,  tocetber  witb 
/  earetuUy  supenrbwd  phya- 
f  leal  exercise,  are  featnrea. 
'Modemly  equpped  boildbids 
In  a  beautiful  viA  of  IS  aerea. 

M  minutes  to  PbUadelphla.  Par 
eatalog  and  rlews  addresa 
MltsAbbyA.  ■albariaad,  Prinaiid 
Ofaau  Sebaal  t,  0.,  Ea. 


St.  Luke’s  School 


^sburg 

Academy 

Mereersbarg*  rtu 
of  the  8ehMl-A  thoroogh 
physical, mental  and  moral traSh 
lag  for  college  or  buslnetk 
Spirit  of  School— A  manly  tone  d 
aelf-reliance*  under  (jhristtaa 
masters  from  the  great  univer 
titles.  Personal  attention  ^rea 
to  each  boy. 

lioeatlap— In  the  country*  on  tife 
western  slope  of  the  famow 
Cumberland  Valley,  one  of  the 
moat  beautiful  and  heaUhfal 
apots  of  America. 

Xnirance  to  Main  Hall  IfuipmoBt  —  Modem  and  cob- 
.  plete.  Magnificent  new  Gymaa- 

nnm.  Write  for  catalogue  and  **Tbe  Spirit  of  Mercersborg.**  { 
WILLIAM  MAHH  UVIKB.  LL.  D.,  Headmaster*  Box  in 


Pennsylvania,  Birmingham,  Box  L. 

The  Birmingham  School,  Inc. 

offering  either  Academic  or  College  Preparator,’  Courses.  BtasdU 
and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains.  On  Main  Line  P.  R.L 
Gjmnasium.  Physical  training.  For  catalogue  address 

A.  R.  Gkiei,  Prtsidal. 


Pennsylvania,  So.  Bethlehem,  Box  2J6. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor  ^ 

College  Preparato^  and  Finishing  Courses.  Tuo  years*  ^vsaod 
0>urse  tor  High  &hool  (Graduates.  Special  adventagn  in  Mmc, 
Art,  Docneadc  Science,  Domestic  Art  and  Elocution.  Terais  Pfk 
For  booklets,  addiresa  C.  N.  Wyant,  PhadptL 


Miss  Lucy  Madeira,  A.B.  (Vassv). 


Natioifil  Park 


D.  0.  (Buburhe)^*. 

Junior  Ci^lege.  All  High  School 
conraae  aod  I  yenra  of  College  work.  \ 
Wide  range  of  Vocational*  Ac:t>irniic  and  X 
Cultural  studlea.  Attention  to  special  talents  \ 
and  IndlTidiml  tastes.  Music*  Art,  Horoemsking.  > 
Open-elr  ttfenearNatloiialCapItaL  Illustrated  bo^ 
onrequaet  Addnas  Bex  IIS*  rarest  Oku.  M4 


J-t . 
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The  advertiaements  in  Everybody's  Ms«axine  are  indexed.  Tom  to  page  2. 
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47Ch  YEAR.  LMatiMii  In  Blue  Rklfe  1 
Fir  Mountnlns.  fnmoua  Valley  of  Vlrirlnla.  near  ■ 
%.  .  Natural  Biidce.  Wonderful  h^th  record, 
ins  Cmmnmt  CoUeffe  Preparatory,  FlDk^blns, 
Mi  yu»ic.  Indudlnff  Pipe  Organ,  etc-  Meiwe  Ufi 
Personal  attention  to  the  whole  life,  manncrt. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Dbiuct  or  CoLUMBiA.Washington,  Cone.  Ave.  and  M  St.,  N.W. 

National  School  Domestic  Arts  and  Science 

“Ai  odoive  Domestic  Science  Finishing  School”  for  young 
Ida;  Kome  atmosphere;  attractive  dormitories;  superior  labora- 
orio,  and  unique  opportunities  for  individnal  development.  Ad- 
noafs  of  the  National  Capital.  Enrollment  limited.  Catalogue  G. 


Disnicr  or  Columbia,  Washington,  1601  Connecticut  Ave. 

I  Martha  Washin^on  Seminary  for  Young 

!  Women  residential  section  of  National  Capital.  Two 

nvuiuu  course  for  High  School  graduates,  general  and 

oedil  eoorset.  Domestic  Science.  Outdoor  sports.  $600— (BOO. 
I  Edward  W.  Thompson,  Principal.. 


Dbtbict  or  Columbia,  Washington. 

Fairmont — a  Home  School  for  Girls 

A  dty  school  offering  country  sports. 

Literature  on  request. 


Virginia,  Petersburg,  209  College  Place. 

Southern  Female  CoUege  Hislori?  ^Cilofciru, 

after  highest  Virginia  standards.  Social  training.  Five  buildings  with 
gymnasium.  Regular  and  special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science.  Ideal  climate.  Steam  Heat,  Electric  Lights, 
Outdoor  Athletics.  Real  home  life.  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  A.  M. 


Trnnessbb,  NashvTlIe,  Box  B. 

MTa.A  TlAlmnn.  Uniting  and  Continuing  Belmont  College  for 
W  ara-DeimOnr  young  women  (24th  Year),  and  Ward 

„  : -  ,  - i-j,*  2ith.  Aca- 

nemic,  college  rreparaiory,  aiusic,  ait,  Exprmion,  Domestic 
Science,  Physical  Education.  Apply  today.  Registration  limited. 

Jennie  Taylor  Masson,  Registrar. 


vccial  Mcial  advantages.  Chaperonage.  Address 
f  Thos.  Evans  Grebnb,  Mrs.  Wilson-Grbene. 

j  ViiciMiA,  Staunton. 

‘  StDflTt  HmII  (Formerly  the  Virginia  Female  Institute.) 

A  Charch  School  for  Girls  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Diploma 
Rdpai-  nr  (eacial  and  music  courses.  College  prei>aration.  Founded  184S. 
’  Maria  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Manassas  (The  Battlefield  City),  Box  B. 

Rgctnrn  Pa11a<ta  Co^ucational.  M  miles  from  Washington, 
r^rn  LOUege  p  c.,  but  mo  ft.  higher.  A  20th  Century 
lAlkge.  rmc  new  buildings.  Degree  courses  in  Arts,  Science, 
Ldm^,  Pedagon,  Music,  Expression,  Commerce  and  Domestic 
!*«■<».  Also  Academy  for  boys  and  girls.  Health  record  unsur- 
V>md.  ttM  to  MOO  a  year.  Dr.  Hrrvin  U.  Roop,  Pres. 


vised  athletics. 
Students  from  32 
States.  For  cata¬ 
logue  address. 


MATTIE  P.  HARRIS.  President.  Roanoke.  Va. 
Mrs.  Uertrnde  Harris  Boatwright,  VIcc-Pres. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Continued— Va.,  W.  Va.,  Tenn.,  No.  Carolina 


Electrical 


r  qualified  to  give  a  t 


men  are  atwaya  In  demand.  The  Wlaa 
Kleetrtewl  Seheel,  with  Ita  well 
equipped  ahopa  and  laboratorlea,  la 


Engineering 

‘ry  detalMaught.  Actual  conatrucl 


HRlIfFIvCw  Every  detalTtaught.  Actual  conatruction* 
inatailatlon,  testing.  Courae,  with  diploma, 
complete 

^  T_  in  One  Year 

M  years’  reputation,  with  over  2000  young 
Btnlned  list  year  opens  Sept  24th.  Send  (or  new  catalogue. 

M  TAKOW*  AVgNUC.  WASHMCTON,  D.  C. 


District  op  Colusibia,  Washington. 

’RAlrmirF  Csminarxr  Home  and  day  school  for  girls.  U'n- 
iseicourt  aeminary  excelled  location,  course  leading  to 
diploma,  college  preparatory,  and  special  courses.  Certificate  admits 
to  college.  Exceptional  opportunities  in  Music,  Art.  Expression  and 
Languages.  Social  and  educational  advantages  of  the  Capital.  Out- 

door  sports. _ Address  Mrs.  M.  B.  So.mervell,  Principal. 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Mintwnod  Pi.  and  I9th  St. 
■RriBrnl  ^hnnl  Girls.  French  Residence.  Elective. 

DIlolUl  OCUOOl  Preparatory,  Academic  and  two  years’  Col¬ 
legiate  Courses.  New  $80,000  additional  fireproof  building.  Gym¬ 
nasium,  swiniiiiiiis  pool.  Basketball,  tennis.  Literature.  Psychology, 
Civics,  by  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Ex-President 
Amherst  CiiUege. _ Mis.s  Alice  A.  Bristol, 


WWHINGTON,  D.  C. 

WMhington  CoUege  ^t^.rn'‘M^oS^ra“parM 

lOO;  choicest  educational  and  social  advantages:  refined  associa- 
oom,  nost beautiful  home  life.  Preparatory,  Certificate  and  College 
rtimfi  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Literature  on 
Address  F.  Menefeb,  President. 


Dbteict  op  Columbia,  Washinnon. 


ChCTy  Chase  Seminary  finishing,  for  y  o  u  n  g  1  a*?!  e  s. 
Lanarc,  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Domestic  Science.  Campus  of 
dnaacra  for  outdoor  sports.  Healthful  location  in  Washington’s 
“SabaiblleiMitiful.”  Artesian  water. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N,  Barker,  Principals. 


District  op  Columbia,  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave. 
/l„tiGfnn  TTnll  ^  School  for  Girls.  Established  1892.  Pre- 
VJUUMUU  naii  oratory  and  Academic  Courses.  Two  years 
Post-graduate  and  College  work.  Music,  Art  and  Expression.  Build¬ 
ing  specially  planned  for  the  school.  Athletics. 

Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal. 
_ Miss  E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  Associate. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Mount  St.  Alban. 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls 

Fireproof  building.  Accommodation  for  100  boarding  pupils.  In 
Cathedral  Close  of  40  acres.  Unrivalled  music,  art  and  special 
courses.  Certificates  to  college.  The  Bishop  op  Washington, 
President  Board  of  Trustees;  Mrs.  Barbour  Walker,  M.  A.,  Prin. 


District  op  Columbia,  Washington,  2100  R  St.,  N.  W. 
Mgaicnn  Hall  Qchnnl  forGirlsand  Young  Women.  CoUege 
maaison  nan  acnooi  and  Elective  courses.  Music,  Art, 
Expression,  Modern  Languages,  Domestic  Science,  Riding,  Swim¬ 
ming.  Educational  advantages  of  Washington.  lUustrated  year- 
book.  Address 

_ Prop,  and  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  Principals. 

Virginia,  Abingdon,  Box  228. 

Martha  Washington  College  a  M:hSSr‘^f»‘^rk  in 

the  mountains  of  Southwestern  Virginia,  2200  ft.  altitude.  Four 
years’  college  work,  also  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Science. 
Modern  buildings,  lO-acre  campus.  Terms,  $230  to  $300.  Catalogue 

on  request. _ S.  D.  Long,  D.  D.,  President. 

Virginia,  Danville,  Box  35a. 

The  Danville  School  for  Boys  JSunt?yy‘JKcr'2<uiid 

by  leading  universities.  Session  begins  Sept.  18th,  1913.  $300  covers 
charge  for  board,  tuition  and  all  fees.  Early  enrollment  advised,  as 
late  applicants  had  to  be  refused  last  fall.  Catalog  on  request. 
_ Wm.  Holmes  Davis,  Headmaster. 


North  Carolina,  Ch-irioue. 

iriiTahArh  PoIIawa  and  Conservatory  of  Music  for  Women. 
AlUaDetn  U>uege  $JO*,000  college  pUm.  l-  experienced 
teachers  from  the  best  universities  and  conservatories.  Healthful 
suburban  location  in  Piedmont  district.  Departments  —  Literary, 
Music,  Art,  Expression.  Cost  $286.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Chas.  B.  King,  President. 


Mi 


Virginia  CoUege 

For  Young  Ladles.  ROANOKE.  VA. 


One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern  buiidings. 

..........  Located  in  the  Vaiiey  of  Virginia. 

■  fanriM  for  health 
and  beauty  of 
scenery.  Elec¬ 
tive.  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  Col¬ 
lege  Coarnea. 
Mnslc,  Art, 
ExpreBsion, 
Domestic  Sci- 


_ EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY _ 

Va.,  Cont. — Md.,  III.,  Mich.,  Mo.,  Ohio,  Nebr.,  Foreign 


SUiu-fifih  Yaar 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


ROCKFORD.  IIX.. 

First  rsnk.  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  sritb 
elective  vocational  coursea  that  fit  for  life  and  for 
aelf-support.  Faculty  in  cloee  touch  with  the  Kiris. 
Chosen  body  of  students.  Health  and  safety  para¬ 
mount.  Pure  air,  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus. 
New  fire-proof  dormitory,  electric  liKht,  steam  heat. 
Good  table.  Cataloarue.  Box  106. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D,,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


U53  Maryland  College  for  Women  i*» 


[y  'i  ■ .  .1 A  , 


Mduc  Haix  Qcmaom  Ball  Cnnw  Hall  Olacv  Hail 

The  most  ideal  Collece  In  the  country  In  Use.  avoldlnc  the 
strain  of  great  numbers:  nstory,  of  60  successful  year8;'Lees- 
tlsa,  suburbs  of  Baltimore,  near  Washington.  SOO  ft.  elevation: 
■trsagth  of  Its  various  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees:  new 
flreproof  buildings;  private  baths:  swimming  pool.  Oymna- 
slum.  Field  Sports.  Bapsrior  Masle  OsasarvaSsry;  ttr^aats 
School  of  Dosaostie  Idsaeo;  Non-sectarian:  elevating  home 
life.  For  catalogue  and  view  book,  address 
ORARUS  W.  SALLAORSh,  D.D..  Bos  0.  Lathorvlllo,  Md. 


Sweel  Briar  College  5f‘^.''S5a?y”8aiRS 

Bryn  Mawr.  Four  years  of  collegiate  and  two  years  of  wT 


Dr  MART  R.  BEKKDICT.  Fret  ,  Bos  IM.  Sweet  Briar,  ft. 


If  €%  1  n  College  and 

Hdl  11111  Conservafon 


new  profession 
fiJ|M  li*eeSur^erv^ 

Not  overcrowded  and  offers  splendid 
and  unusual  opportunities  to  honor- 

'  fl  able  youni  men.  Ages  20  to  28.  Studenti  muM 
■  bavc  aiteoded  bifh  acbool,  be  at  least  5  foot  7  in 

H  beifbtb.  physically  sound  and  of  rood  character. 
After  completinc  two  years*  course,  rood  men 
make  SI, 0^  to  S5, 000 a  year.  Positions  assured 
#  yS  H  to  rood  men  after  rraduadoo.  Esery  city.  park, 
n  orchard  and  priraie  estate  needs  an  Expert  Tree 
Ai  Surreoo.  Positions  c^n  also  with  established 
companies  or  State  and  National  Gosemmeots. 
Special  attention  to  Pmit  Growinr.  Tnidoomoder* 
ate.  iocladinr  first  year's  board.  We  pay  salary 
H  W  second  year.  Write  promptly  for  full  particulars. 

Address  tbe  Secretary. 

DAVET  INSTITUTE  OF  TIEE  SURGERY 
2S5.  _ Real.  Obia 

MakvIjAnu,  Ualtimort 

The  Girls’  Latin  School 

Admits  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Goucher  and  Mt.  Holyoke.  A 
faculty  oi  experienced,  college-trained,  Christian  women.  A  health¬ 
ful,  happy  home  in  a  charming  city.  24th  year.  Catalog. 

Miss  WiLMOT,  A.B.,  Headmistress. 


Maryland,  Frederick. 

The  Woman’s  CoUege  2SS;i'’c?u‘5l?g*’er«?ilv'SW 

ing  to  B.  A.  degree.  Preparatory  Department.  Diplomas  granted 
in  Music,  Art  and  Elocution.  Practical  and  Normal  courses  in 
Domestic  ^ence.  Terms  8800. 

Joseph  H.  Apple,  Pd.  D.,  President. 


Illinois,  Jacksonville,  Bos  B. 

Illinois  Woman’s  College 

A  Sundard  College— One  of  the  Best.  Full  Collm  and  Preparatory 
Courses.  SpeciaT  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Home 
Economics.  Students  from  26  states.  Write  for  cault^e. 

Address  The  Kbcistear. 


Summer  Camps  for  Boys  or  Girls 

Send  stamp  for  the  new  Evening  Post  “Camp  Directory,’’  giving 
complete  list  and  cost  of  summer  camps.  Give  us  the  facts 
about  the  kind  of  a  camp  you  want,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
advise  you  on  the  basis  of  the  investigations  which  we  have  made. 

The  Evening  Post,  20  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


A  KeoulRr  Jiuitor  College  lor  Young  Wormb  I 

'^be  best  endowed  girls'  sebool  In  tbe  Central  Rok  I 
Highest  rank  at  universities.  Courses:  Art.  i::i~..|—  ! 
Music,  DomesUe  Science  and  Business.  PreysruaS  I 
y  DepartmenU  OsnBaa-Ani.riesa  ConMrvstwy-^  ■ 
It  B  mmu  siaM.iartit.  Modem  Equipment.  Foreatalwu  i 
-AS  Address  JOHN  W.  MILLION.  A.  M..  PreOdM  1 
JglSSi  CoHece  Place  1213  Mexico.  Mloowl  r 


Normal  School  W 
of  Phy  sical  f  4  '  '|  I 
Education  . 

i 


Box  401.  BxUlo  Crook,  Mick.  Two  Year  Course  and  SumMer 
Course.  Physical  Education  and  Playfround  Work.  Unusual 
oppoitunltv  for  self  support  while  studying.  Two  |i00  scholar* 
ships  for  Ugh  school  graduates.  Summer  School  June  90  to 
August  97.  Summer  faculty  of  specialists.  Address  for  bookie 
\VM.  W'e  HASTINGS.  Dean 


Europb. 

Europe  for  Girls 

The  Thompson-Baldasseroni  School,  ISth  year.  Foreiga  m- 
dence,  three  periods  of  travel  throujth  eight  counirics,  usual  cogmi 
of  stud^  Piano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  cm- 
forts.  October  sailing. 

Mrs.  Helen  Scott,  Sec’y,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Missouri,  St.  Cliarles,  Box  284. 

Lindenwood  Junior  College  for  Women  5 

lege  Courses,  Music  and  Art;  excellent  Preparatory  Dept.  Mo4cn 
buildings  throughout.  Regular  Domestic  Science  Course.  Idd 
climate ;  only  50  minutes  from  St.  Louis.  Terms  $500. 

Rxv.  Gkorgb  Fkbdbric  Aykbs,  Ph.  D.,  Presided. 


Ohio,  Oberlin,  Drawer?.  { 

Kindergarten  Training 

Miss  B.F..  Mon^omery,  Prinapal.  Courses  in  Oberlin  Coflgi 
possible.  10  practice  kindergartens.  20th  year  begias  Setit.  iC 
1911.  For  catalogue  address  ^ 

_ Secretary  Oberlin  KiNoaEGAaTEN  AssogaTiiiH. 

Nebraska,  Omaha.  ' 

Brownell  Hall 

Fiftieth  Year.  College  Preparation.  Certificate  r^t  to  Sa«A 
Vassar  and  Wellesley.  Advanced  Courses  for  High  School  Gii» 
ates.  Household  Arts,  Music. 

Miss  Euehemia  Johnson,  Priadial. 


Ilunois,  Chicago,  8207  Michigan  Blvd. 

The  Technical  Normal  School 

branches  only.  One  and  two  year  courses  in  Public  SchotJ  Rjj 
Drawing.  D^estic  Science,  I^mestic  Art,  Physical  Edsott* 
Traineo  faculty.  Graduates  assisted  to  positions.  FalltermopV 
Sept.  1st.  Address  Secretary. _  _ 

Unusual  Opportunity  for  Students  k 
'  '■  Elquip  Themselves  to  Teach— 

Public  School  Special  Subject*  '  j 

A  ono  year  eourie  In  Musle.  Drawing.  Domeatle  M  > 
Domeatlc  Scienre.  Pbysleal  Training.  Manual  Training.  OW  1 
acbool  In  tbe  country  devotod  exefiislvely  to  tbe  tranuagH  | 
teacber*  for  special  branches.  For  23  years  we  bsvs  M 
placing  graduates  In  paying  positions.  For  Intormiilia 
address  Tbe  Secretary. 

TWNUS  IMBM.  TMWIN  SCHOOL,  1013  88.  laslerafR  DehiH.S*_ : 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Lean  a  Paying  Profession 

ikat  aanuret  you  n  good  income  nnd  position  for  life. 

For  Ktenteon  vears  we  have  successfully  Uui;ht 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Efravlf  mi4  Tkrec-C«tor  W«rk 
0«r  gTMluatee  earn  to  $50  a  week.  We  aaitat 
tkem  to  eecuie  tbeae  poeltionii.  Learn  how  you  can  be* 
conw  successful.  Terms  easy— living  inexpensive.  Write  for 

catalogue— NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
$46  Wabash  Avenue,  Efflnffham,  Illinois 


The  University  of  Chicago. 

Correspondence-Stud/  Dept.' 

IKJPIE.  sffm  ^160  elaae-roea  cporaea  to  ,Don-raakUoa 
liwi  itoi  atoda^.  Oaa  thus  do  part  work  for  a  Barb* 
.^nsauM^w  ator'a  degrroa.^  fuemontaiT  cooraea  in  many  aob« 
^wllnv  otMra  for Tracbora.  Writer*.  Accountants. 

^1  ^^entj^ineae  Men.  Mimstora.  Social  Workata# 

ath  Year  U.  oF  C.  ( Div.  s  )  Chicago.  III. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


and  let  me  see  wlui  you  can  do  with  it.  You  can  J 
earn  $30.00  to  $126.00  or  more  per  week,  as  illustrator  JL 

or  cartoonist.  My  practical  system  of  personal  in* 
dividual  lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your  talent.  > 

Fifteen  years'  successful  work  for  newspapers  ( 
and  magazines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you. 

Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Wilson  with  6c 
in  stamps  and  I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also  ^ 
collection  of  drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU.  w* 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  ^ 

1436  Schofield  Building.  Cleveland.  O. 


irou.  V  ^ 


£.'^  STAMMER 

attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  largest 
stammering  school  in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced 
natural  method.  My  method  has  successfully  treated  me 
and  thousands  of  otoers  during  the  past  nine  years.  No 
uag*son|(uii(  or  time-beatiag.  If  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  your  life's 
toppiaess  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  96  page  txmk  and 
Special  Rateseat  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 


Special  Rateseat  FREE.  .WRITE  TODAY. 

laWkWvi  Pns^  tartt-Hohn  SdMtl  hr  SiMMMfm.  Ik.,  II 2  Hnl  SL,  HHvMkM.Wb. 


STA  MMering 

^  XT*  p,ni„e.tly  CORRECTED 

Don’t  let  this  distressinc  habit  now  on  you.  We  correct  it  in 
?  .  most  thorough,  scientific,  and  success* 

mtthod  ever  devised.  To  prove  it  we  give  A  WEEK’S  TRIAL 
F^E.  bdorsed  by  hipest  authorities  and  all  former  pupils, 
need  method  used  in  public  schools.  Teachers  can  greatly  in¬ 
crease  incomes,  and  secure  immediate  positions,  by  taking  special 
wiaiiner  course.  Write  today  for  catalogue. 

THE  REED  SCHOOL,  363  HnbWd  At*.,  D«tr*it,  Mich. 


We  will  tench  you  by  correspoDdence 
the  most  tasclnntlng  end  profitable 
proteeslon  In  the  world.  Send  tor  our 
beautiful  proepectua  It’s  free. 

PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL. 
Address  t  Dept.  SSO  Ps*.  Bldg..  ChlMg* 
i/Arre^rSDept.  St«  IMMlssaa  84,11.  Y 


STAMMER 


treated  under  my  instruction.  Es-  Ml  fa 

tablished  sixteen  years.  Largest, 

best  equipped  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  in 
the  world.  Endorsed  e^e^where.  Trial  lesson  explaining 
Home  Instruction,  also  lOD-page  book  **  The  Ori^n  and 
Treatment  of  Stammering.”  with  good  advice,  FREE. 
Gebrge  Andrew  Lewis,  139  Adelaide  St..  Detroit.  Mkh. 


Don’t  Be  Chained  to  a  Poor  Memory 


Forgctfolncss  is  the  chief  cause  of  inefBciency.  A  perfect  memory  is  the  key  to  success.  Your  most 
tiluahle  pos^sion  is  a  perfectly  trained  memory.  In  business  or  social  life  it  is  absolutely  ^ential  _  ^ 

if  you  are  ambitious  to  rise  above  the  ranks  of  the  merely  mediocre.  Ability  to  concentrate  at  will—  . . . 

to  think  quickly,  accurately-to  speak  readily  and  confidcnily-to  recall  msUntly  and  naturally  . iiiiniiiiiit 

names,  faces,  facto,  figures,  etc.— arc  stepping  stoires  to  preferment.  And  you  can  easily  acquire  : 

,  thcM  inval^ble  possessions  if  you  will.  Com  memory  is  not  a  special  gift  peculiar  to  a  select  ^  Mail  This  = 
It  IS  a  result  of  training.  It  is  for  any  one  who  will  accept.  ^  Free  Coupon  = 


rr  w  scTcngtnening  their  memories.  My  method  of  memory  training  enables  you  to  claMty  impression  S 

Mto^aames.  fects  and  arguments  without  effort— trains  you  to  think  on  your  fttt—to  overcome  setf~  ^  o  ii  S 

and  bashfultt^ss.  My  system  of  memory  training  has  transformed  thousands  of  failures  Into  ^  KemcmDCr.  Also  tell  me  now  S 

•“ccesses-it  will  make  you  obuin  a  free  copy  of  Dickson’s  s 

DeLuv«h  a.  How  To  Cet  a  Free  Copyr  “  How  to  Speak  in  Public.”  = 

***  of  Thi.  Valuable  Book  09 /  = 

Kemember,”  Abaolutely  Free  -How  to  Spaak  ks  FubUc”  iv  Luxe  rfltion  = 


pl^  ot  rcsidrace  makes  nodifference.  The  price  of  this  1912  de  luxe  eilition  is$2.00.  ^  Address.. . . . .  s 

CotipoM.  Leffer  or  Fostai  T<kUn  Write  and  learn  how  to  obtain  free  copy.  ^  S 

"  . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Kindly  mention  Everybody',  Mt^uine  in  wrriting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer.) 


OtSK 

LA^CUACC 

RiCOCiO 


CORTINA 

PHONE 


<  We  i^solntel7|iianuit««totoaeb  (horthand  complete  In 

'Mly  thirty  days.  Yon  can  learn  in  apara  time  In  ronrown 
boine.  no  matter  where  Ton  llTC.  Mo  need  to  apend  montha 
u  with  old  ajatema.  Boyd’a  STllabie  Syatem  la  eaay  to 
»<>  ^ite— eaar  to  read.  Simple.  PrMtfeal. 


"You  Must  Speak!" — 

Such  requeata  come  to  every  live  man,  occaaionally  or 
frequently.  Mail  tun  that  what  you  aay,  and  the  way 
you  tay  it,  will  entertain,  convince,  and  enthuae  your 
hearera.  You  can  do  it.  Give  Grenville  Kleiaer  Uormer 
Yale  Inatmctor)  fifteen  minutea  of  your  time  daily,  and 
he  will  quickly  teach  you  by  mail  how  to 

Make  After^diniier  Speeckea  Propoae  Toaata 
Addreaa  Board  Meetinea  Sell  Gooda 

Speak  ia  Public— anyiuAere 
Hia  Mail  Courae  will  (ive  you  telf-confidence,  it  will 
advance  you  aocially  and  commercially. 

Write  a  poatcard  reqneat  to-day,  toe  full  free  particular*.  Addraea, 

FUNK  >  WACMAIXS  COMPANY,  Dept  74S  NEW  YORK 


m  M  ■  ■  ■  Laadinc  Law  School 

■  ■  ■  In  Corraspondenca 

I  IIW 

■  Preparea  for  the  liar. 
H  Three  Oonraeai  College, 

M  Wi  ■  Poat.Qradaate  and  Buat 
neaa  law.  Claaaea  begin 
aaeb  month.  Bend  for  catalog  giving  mlea  tor  ad- 
mlaalon  to  the  tar  of  the  aevaral  Btatea. 

Yba  Sraalatl  CwmpMdtaca  Lw  Sclnd  !■  tha  VtrM 


nr;  taou 

plMBt  a 
p«l  Made 
aparial  nc 
Mao'  iDrt 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  coum  of  forty  letsons  in  tho  history,  fonn.  itf» 
tore*  nnd  writing  of  the  Short  Story*  tiuf  u  by  I.  Ib| 
KsobwoIb,  Editor  Lippincott'o  Moguioe.  ONrot 
hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
tji  Harvard^  BrownyComeU  and  leading  c<Me$ik 
t&O-^BfO  OBtaloff  froo.  WrSetBeSoya 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOA 
Doot.  34S,  SmcfitU.  Mmo. 


German—French— EnclUh 
1  tal  la  n — 8pa  n  to  1 1 
uir  other  lomrooco  loorood  quickly  oad 
lily  by  either  the  CylindOT  or  DM  Cor> 
tmophone  Method  ot  borne.  Write  for 
Free  bookM  today:  EIASY  poyumit 
phu). 

Cortina  Academy  of  Languagea 

HO?  Mee««  llBtldUir,  14110  rwoy.  eoPa  4Sih  AU,  NaT. 


DO  YOU  UKE  TO  DRAW  7 


TIIArS  Alai,  wg  WANT  TO  ENOW 
Now,  we  will  boA  giro  you  any  groBS  piioo 
~or  a  lot  of  treo  stBff  if  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rich  la  a  weeh. 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  mBhe 
■BBey,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  ceata 
In  stamps  for  psrtfsils  eff  sartBeas  and  sample 
lessen  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

IH  t.  L  RfVS  sown  V  CUINMN 
]U  Id  Se.  OncM.  1. 


WHY,  NOT  BE  AN  ARTIST’I  writ 

us  / 


CTTJDY  drawing  at  home  nnder  Kipert 
We  hare  niooeeefal  atudenU  in  ereryput 


the  world.  Tarw  yewr  Talent  late  awe 

Slmdonto  orejilitag  kiak  oalariod  pout  tiau* 
mcoeiafal  teaching.  Endoned  by  h igh  an 
iBConrsealnOommercia]  and  Illnetratim 
reacher*' Normal  and  Applied  Art.  Profit  or 

TImrowcMy  Rgulpp^  neeldeace  Behed 

krtuC*  OuOit  fuss  lo  KuroUd  ShilwU 


STOP 


ngnYMl  SCHOOL  OF  VTUED  MlT.T52M|IM«rt  IMcJdB 


OH'  F( 
A 

'^EMOP 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


poaltloni  are  very  dMirable.  Good  salary,  ihort  hoin,  m 
work,  pleasant  iniroundlDgi.  life  positions,  steady  vorfc.lM 
days  vacation  and  thirty  days  sick  leave  snDuslIy  wldj* 
4(^02  appointments  made  last  year.  No  political  pallaeMUi 
Common  school  edncstton  sufflctent.  Most  be  18  yeaitersW 
Fnll  Information  about  bow  to  tecnre  tbeae  potltloM  m 
qneatlona  nsed  by  the  Civil  Service  CommiMlon  free. 

COUIMAN  CORtESPOHDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHNCTM.  tj 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTDIC 


SHOW  CARD  WRITING  OR  I.ETTERIIICM 
and  gunrentte  success.  Only  field  not  ovmiw 
instructioB  is  unequalled  because  practkal 
and  thorough.  Ea^  terms.  Write  for  large 

CHAS.  J.  STRONG.  Faeaiw 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTEw 
DepartiMat  IM  DatnI. 

**Olde»t  sad  Ijirrest  School  ol  b* 
**Thoroughly  equipped  RevideBee  Seto^ 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 

I 


The  First 
Correspondence 
School  And  the 
Strongest  Teaching 
LAW  BY  MAIL 


Thie  adiool  / 

was  the  pkmecr.  It  f 

started  with  right  principles.  / 

It  steadily  gainM  Impetus  by  giving  -• -  f 

full-value  inatructlon  to  Its  students.  For  21 
yearslt  has  merited  the  confidence  of  thousands  of  yoasg 
men  snzious  to  learn  law,  has  fitted  them  for  high  noaor 
and  power,  and  has  fulfilled  every  pledge.  BuityUltlt 
tha  ashoal  nr  yeal  Our  CoUem  Law  Course  and  Biiilnisi 
Law  Course  are  endorsed  by  leading  Juiiali,  lawytn 
and  law  colleges.  They  are  personally  taught  by  aiMr- 
neya  of  long  experience.  They  are  ably  supplemented  by 
authoritative  text  books,  rids 
M  helps,  examinstlons  and  encoor- 
agement— all  Included  in  the  sa* 
wv  9n^*W  Fair  price.  We  have  an  honsst 
X  ▼  catalog,  explaining  each  detail  Do 

11  vou  mean  businets?  Then  write 

The  Strarae  CormpeaficaK 
Sdiaal  al  Law, 

'  —  Ml  AaMrlean  Balldtag, 

PetroAt,  Mich* 


SHORTHAND 

LaIN  30  DAYS 


LANGUAGES 


stmeaesmummss. 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody's  Maganne  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


had  j8  cases  and  earned  tbao.” 

Alice  L.  Wtsuake, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

'  (Portrait) 

Thousands  of  our  graduates,  without 
previous  experience,  are  earning  $10  to 
•as  a  week.  _ 

Write  for  “  How  I  Became  a  Nurse”  and 
our  Year  Book,  explaining  our  correspond¬ 
ence  and  home  practice  method.  48  speci¬ 
men  lesson  pages  sent  free. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING 

281  Main  Street.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

13th  Tear 


EVERYBODY’S  M.XGAZIXE 


The  Chautauqua  School 
of  Nursins  Trained  This 
Nurse  at  Home 

**/n  the  year  since  my  study  I  have 


OKU  SAM  IS  BEST  EMPLOYER ; 

ISb  Ugh  md  sure;  hours  short;  places  per- 
aiamt:  promotions  regular;  vacations  with 
m\  thousands  of  vacancies;  all  kinds  of 
Msstat  work  everywhere;  no  layoffs;  no 
pel  assded;  eommon  education  sufficient. 
Spsdal  money  back  guarantee  If  you  write 
nay  fnrtwoklet  B  loss.  IT  IS  FREE. 

UKWnUNS.  •  •  WASHINCTON,  D.  C. 


jk  ^117  UNIVERSITY 
/%  mA#  INSTRUCTION 

TT  at  home 

ftkstmtlaw  school  for  home  study  In  the  world  now  offers  COM« 
fLBTE  THREE- YEAR  TUITION  C  R  E  D  I T.  VALUE 
IIWDO.  WITHOUT  CHARGE.  Distinguished  Faculty  and 
pdal  leeturers.  Same  studies  as  Harvard,  Michiean  and  other 
kRMMlieok.  o'MrwmtM  to  eoftch  FREE  BndoMtM  faitinc  to  pMM  bar  MX- 
bo^MM  law  cooroo.  Write  for  cataloc  umI  portfeukn  »t  one# 

^  pootMTo.  Offor  ttm* 

AmmcImm  IcIbmmI  •#  Law 

Maakattan  BMc* .  CHICAGO 


TO  SELL  ON  C0MMISSI0N-2e  to  Sc  A  WORD 


iV\  write] 

B3  USA 
STORY 


ManuiiCTtpt  read.  Lritici/ed.  re\ise<l  aim  t>i»ed, 

^tory-WiTtliur  tad  «lournallsiik  taught  by  mail. 
Free  u-iklet.  •‘M'rltlnir  for  Proflte^  tdw  how, 
proof.  Nations  Prvm  Aaboclatlon« 
Drpt.  87p  IndianapollSe  Ind. _ 

WESTS  IDEAL  MEMORY  SYSTEM 

will  give  you  a  perfect  memory  and  Increase 
your  mental  enlriency  50  per  rent.  Our 
free  booklet  tells  how.  gives  proof.  Special 
tuition  offer.  The  National  Preaa  Ataoda- 
tlcm.  Dept.  G,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


BE  A  SALESMAN 


In  the  New  Profession 

Thousands  of  men  are  needed.  The  new  pro¬ 
fession  that  is  paying  big  money  wants  you  and  needs 
yon.  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  into  it  now.  Yon 
don’t  need  to  leave  your  present  employment.  Jnst  a 
few  hours  a  day  in  your  own  home  and  soon  yon  get 
your  diploma  and  are  a  full-fledged  Meter  Engineer. 

Be  a  Meter  Elngineer 

The  profession  of  Meter  Engineering  is  now  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  calling  for  men.  The  Central  Electric 
Stations  most  have  Meter  Engineers,  because  w  i  thou  t  them 
they  cannot  operate.  Thousands  of  positions  now  open. 
Wonderful  opportunities.  You  can  get  into  the  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  calling  you.  “  -  ~ 

A$3000JobforY0U 

■  _  .  .  wearamakingaspe- 

Meter  Engineering  is  one  of  the  ciai  redi^ed  pnee 
^t  pay ing  prof^ions  in  the  elec-  ^  *1^ 

tricaf  industry.  We  can  show  yon  Siestudy  of  Meter 
hundreds  of  men  who  are  making  Engiamng  rigtht 
betterthanIS.OOOayear.  Howwould  away.  Write forfua 
you  like  to  have  a  IS.OOO  iob  six  particnlaiB  at  once, 
months  from  now?  Just  put  your  I— — — — — — I 

name  and  address  on  the  frra  conpon  and  get  fUU  porticu- 
lars  absolutely  (tee.  Send  it  now— today. 

Send  the  Conpon  and  Get  40-Page 
D^L  puff  - 

dOOK  riujL  17D1717 

eouixm  and  mail  it  to  oa  at  once.  We  ^  g*  aw  r.r. 
will  aend  you  abaolotely  free  and  peat- ^  ^ 

paid,  40-patra bookon  Meter  EnginMr-  ^  Kng>|e  CJoUDOIl 
iiVr  It  td^  you  all  abont  the  KewC 

pTofeaekm  and  about  our  aebool.  It  ^  b  (Wresa^MS 

tella  yon  how  you  can  learn  to  be-/  ^  ri.  wgyto 
comes  Meter  Mglncerinyoarown  A  ScMOi  DcpL  1035 

home  daring  your  spare  time.  Ab-f  U 

aolut^  no  oblisptiPTis  of  any  •  » w*  waym,  im. 

make^hi,  great. pedal  offer/  ~  tL  ^pe- 

wm  _e  ^  ^  indoee men  to stodj  Meter  Engineer- 

rOCt  WAyiM  ^  ing.  I  aMome  noobligations  of  any  MCt. 

Correspondence  ^ 

School  e  Name . . — . . 

Dope  ins  / 

Fort  Wayae.  /  Addreaa - 

Indiana  A 
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Carlyle  Ellia 


Author  of  “Young 


America  in  Camp" 


Illuatration  from 
Why  I  Became  a  Cubiat” 


15c  a  Copy 
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‘Why  1  Became  a  Cubist*’ 


Young  America  in  Camp” 

bjr  CARLYLE  ELLIS  ' 

Author  of  “The  Boy  Who  Wanted  a  Fiddle,”  etc.  ■ 
Ye  loving  mothers  and  anxious  lathers — here  seems  to  w 
wholesome  solution  to  your  annual  jjroblem— “Where tow 
the  boys  and  girls  for  their  vacation.”  The  picture  Mr.  U 
paints  of  life  in  the  Summer  Camps  is  inspiring  as  well 
cinating.  The  open-air  life,  the  zest  for  clean  things,  the 
tiredness,  the  youthful  hunger  and  above  all  the  gov 
influence  of  the  Camp  Spirit  provide  opportunioo 
self-discipline  and  growth  hardly  possible  at  home 


by  JULIAN  STKSET 

U  NMd  al  Ch^e.”  «U. 


If  there  should  be  a  human  being  left  in  the  wo:^ 
who  hasn’t  heard  of  the  Cubists,  Mr.  Street’s  pi- 
little  essay  will  humorously  set  him  on  the  awful  pi: 
to  a  full  revelation  of  their  iniquities. 

You  may  have  heard',  read  or  otherwise  enocr: 
varied  explanations  of  the  Cubist  movement,  but  :r 
is  the  first  authentic  attempt  on  record  to  expu 
the  explanations.  Mr.  Street  goes  to  the  cube-roai 
the  whole  matter  with  mathematical  thoroughness  n 
thoughtfully  provides  pictorial  examples  to  suppi 
anything  his  text  may  seem  (to  the  uninitiated)  to  laci 


This  b  the  first  crack  is 
series  of  three  on  some  of  ta 
rottih  injustices  meted  outioa 
army  court-martial.  ShotMB 
ber  «ne  is  aimed  at  the  alluni 
statements  which  induce  bov 
to  tnlist,  and  at  the  fact  th 
without  realizing  lit,  tb^N 
away  certain  rights  whick 
Famous  Document  somewht 
else  terms  Inalienable.  Tl 
series  is  bound  to  haveanatw 
wide  interest. 


“The  Honor  of  tlie 
Army” 

by  CHARLES  JOHNSON  POST 

AalWr  tl  “Jiuie’i  lifut  MbIit'k 


||B[  ^Tenrod  and  the  Pageant” 

by  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

AitWr  (i  M^iMew  BeaKurc,”  ck. 

Kyou  don’t  consider  this  story  the  most  wonder- 
jjl  interpretation  of  a  small  boy’s  mental  “innards” 
dttt  you’ve  ever  read,  we’ll  miss  our  guess.  It’s 
bfimming  over  with  sympathetic  understartding  and 
ddghdiil  humor.  Any  one  would  be  pardoned  for 
conddering  it  autobiographical,  and  if  it  isn’t,  it’s  a 
■rvel  of  imagination.  You’ll  almost  “die  laughing” 
when  you  come  to  Penrod’s  “cl-e-vay-ter”  in  which 
hit  most  delectable  dog  ascends  with  more  or  less 
dogged  hesitancy.  This  story  will  take  many  a 
menrary  back  to  boyhood. 


by  HUGH  PENDEXTER 

AwW  “  'nkeriM  Saitb,’'  etc. 

Here’s  fair  warning !  If  you 
oui’t  look  a  June  Time-table 
in  the  &ce  without  getting 
Viadon-Itch,  don’t  listen  to 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Pendexter’s 
iminuating  siren.  If  you^rc 
tied  to  a  desk  and  this  literary 
will-o’-the-wisp  comes  your 
way,  you’re  lost!  The  Pan¬ 
pipes  themselves  would  sound 
like  a  junk-cart  tinkle  compared 
with  its  Lureful  Prose  -  lilt. 

Again,  Beware! 

“The  Life-Preserver” 

by  E.  W.  HORNUNG 
Author  of  "Rafflei,"  etc. 

This  is  the  second  of  Dr.  Dollar’s  breathless  adventures 
®Mr.  Homung’s  thrilling  new  series,  “The  Crime  Doctor.” 
The  Machiavelli.in  activities  of  a  certain  titled  Suffragette 
hnd  a  weird  air  of  mystery  to  this  intensely  dramatic  story. 
Even  with  Dr.  Dollar’s  friendly  aid  the  Hon.  Mr.  Topham’s 
“^ouous  method  of  secluding  himself  proves  of  little  avail  tc 

withstand  the  devilish  subtlety  of  Lady  Vera  M - e.  Th< 

prospective  reader  of  this  is  in  for  some  excitement  all  right. 


Illustration  by  J.  Scott  Williams 
(tom  "Blue  Roses” 


John  Alonzo  Williams 
Illustrator  of 
“The  Ghost” 
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Booth  Tarlungton 
Author  of 
“Penrod  and  the 
Pageant” 
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stand  this  test? 


If  burning  embers  fell  on 
your  roof  from  an  adjoining  fire,  would 
you  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  your  building? 

I  Statistics  show  that  thousands  of  buildings  are  needlessly 
burned  every  year — because  they  are  roofed  with  inflammable  materials, 
easily  ignited  by  sparks  and  brands.  Safeguard  your  buildings  against 
this  dreaded  fire  hazard  by  covering  them  with 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

This  is  the  only  ready  roofing  that  affords  perfect  fire  protection.  It  has 
withstood  the  flame  of  a  powerful  blow-torch  for  almost  an  hour  without  a  sign  of 
burning.  The  wonderful  fire-resisting  quality  of  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  due  to  its 
all-mineral  construction — layers  of  Asbestos  felt  (fire-proof  rock),  cemented 
together  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  Nature’s  time-defying  water-proofing. 

The  absence  of  perishable  animal  and  vegetable  substances  also  means  that  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 
contains  nothing  to  rot,  melt,  dry  out,  crack  or  rust.  Hence,  it  never  needs  coating  or  protection  of  ang 
form.  Its  first  cost  is  the  last  cost.  It  is  the  cheapest  per  year  roofing  on  the  market. 

Adapted  to  any  type  of  building — in  any  climate.  Easily  applied.  J-M  Roofing  Cleats,  packed 
in  each  roll,  make  absolutely  watertight  seams  and  give  the  entire  roof  a  handsome  white  appearance. 

Order  from  our  nearest  branch  if  your  hardware  or  lumber  dealer  can't  supply  you. 

Write  our  nearest  Branch  today  for  a  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  that  forms  the  base  of 
this  roofing  and  Book  No.  2829, 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufactukkks  or  Asbestos  AND  MtaccTOC.  'Asbestos  Roormcs.  Packings, 

Magnesia  Pkooucts  JlpojLjiw J  Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 

Albany  Chicago  Detroit  Louisville  New  York  San  Frandaco 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha  Seattle 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver  1976 


HISTORICAL 

MEMOIRS 


Courts  of  Europe 

There  is  really  no  more 
charming  reading  to  be  found 
than  these  contemporary  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Courts  of  France,  ' 
Russia,  etc.  Twelve  volumes, 
photograt’ures.  Contains  the 
Ttoo  Kaisers ;  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria  and 
liam  II  of  Germany.  Circu¬ 
lars  on  request. 

Grorge  BARRIE  &  Sons 
[Estai.iSrs-  Seven  Medals.\ 

1313  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Keep  Your  Heels  Straight 


la  _  Rundown  heels  impossible  with  HEEL- 
STRATES  inside  your  shoes.  Save  $1.50 
to  $2.00  a  year  reneeling,  to  men  who  walk 
much.  Especully  necessary  for  chil^en's 
and  ladies’  high  heel  shoes — worn  inside 
shoes— Fit  allsizes.  Satisfaction  or  money 
returned.  Photos  show  shoes  worn  4 
months,  one  with,  onewrithout,  HEEL- 
STRATES,  Pair.  PoBtiwIdoef. 
r  •  =■  Representativet  IFanted 

H  itkout  O.J.T.  ASCHENBACH,  I99EkmratdA<t..E.0raase.llL 


Far  Gtaanl  OfBee  ar  ParsaMl  Desk 

Over  60.000  fa  om 

Mostly  told  throat  R*eom»opcfation 
Ray  Irsfli  yrHUti— or  sr  srdor  dtroot 
Price  includes  handsome  Morocco  case. 
Every  machine  (guaranteed.  Money 
refunded  If  not  satisfactory  after  10  da^'S 
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Power  Comes 
From  Knowledge  ^ 

An  individual  who  does  not  care  to  know  never  rises  in  the  world. 

Power  comes  from  ideas  set  in  motion. 

If  you  have  lost  all  desire  to  learn,  you  are  on  the  down-grade. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  an  energetic  knowledge- 
seeker  will  step  ahead  of  you. 

Dr.  Elliot’s  Feunous 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  ; 

THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS  ,y 

y 

This  collection  of  books  contains,  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  book-  y 
shelf,  all  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  university  education.  Jy 

You  know  the  story  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf — how  Dr.  Eliot,  President  y 
of  Harvard  University,  rounded  out  a  long  career  as  America’s  foremost 
educator  by  producing  this  great  work.  Its  publication  was  historic;  0i 
it  is  a  work  without  parallel  in  literature.  yl  Ev.s-is 

Dr.  Eliot  intended  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  for  busy  men  and  women  who  lack  eX 
the  time  to  read  a  roomful  of  books  to  gain  a  clear  perspective  of  the  world’s 

thought  and  achievement.  g/  P-  F.  COLUER  «  SON 

32-Page  Booklet  Free  ,/  ^ 


We  have  just  issued  a  Popular  Edition  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  at  a  price  0/ 
that  puts  it  within  everybody’s  reach.  Send  the  coupon  cut  from  this 

advertisement,  and  we  will  forward  to  you,  immediately,  full  particulars  Please  send  me  by  mail, 

of  the  Popular  Edition,  together  with  an  attractive  32-page  book  which  boStlet’de^bfng  the  Hai^rd 

will  tell  you  all  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf.  The  Popular  Edition  is  Classics,  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Foot 

sold  on  easy  terms  that  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  books  while  you  are  paying  for  them.  0/  Shelf  of  Books. 

We  mmt  a  few  experienced  special  representatives  in  good  focalities  to  rep- 
•went  os  in  the  distribution  of  the  Popular  Edition.  Write  direct  to  our  main  0M  •  viir 

Owe  m  New  York  or  apply  personally  to  any  branch  office.  . 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc.,  PablUhen  of  Good  Books 

416  West  13th  Street*  New  York  City 
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THIS  IS  PAUL! 

Paul  is  the  hero  of  “The  Fortunate  Youth/*  the  brilliant 
new  story  by  W.  J.  Locke,  which  begins  in  the  May  issue  of 

“THE  DELINEATOR” 

“The  Fortunate  Youth’’  displays  Mr.  Locke  at  his  best,  and 
Mr.  Locke’s  “best’’  is  unsurpassed  in  English  fiction  to-day. 

The  delightfully  romantic  fashion  in  which  Paul  rises  in  the 
world  will  carry  you  entranced  from  chapter  to  chapter. 
Without  doubt  the  most  fascinating  and  whimsical  story 
Mr.  Locke  has  written  since  his  ^'‘Beloved  Vagabond.** 

Subscribe  to  The  Delineator  to-day  at  any  Butterick  agency 
or  at  your  news-dealer’s.  ISc  a  Copy;  $1.50  a  Year. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company 

Butterick  Building  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  s. 
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“$500  Reward” 

THAT’S  the  title  of  a  slashing  good  story  in  the 
May  Adventure  by  Ralph  Delamere  Keefer  and 
Stephen  Chalmers,  and  you  don’t  want  to  miss  it.  It’s 
the  second  in  their  corking  “Northwest  Mounted” 
series.  Suppose  you’d  have  been  mushing  along  that 
lonesome  snow-shoe  trail  with  the  home-hunger  gnawing 
at  your  heart,  what  would  you  have  done  when  the  big 
terpptation  slid  across?  Circumstances  do  weigh,  don’t 
they?  If  you  want  to  know  a  real  “red-blood”  human, 
get  acquainted  with  “Forty-mile”  Grainger.  He’s  like 
a  breath  of  the  pine  forest  in  a  silly  scented  boudoir. 

“Harmattan,”  also  in  this  May  issue,  is  a  complete 
novelette  by  Thomas  Samson  Miller,  relating  the  amu¬ 
sing  adventures  of  an  English  secret-agent  and  an  Amer¬ 
ican  scout  in  an  African  native  state.  There  are  woozy 
wizards,  tin-pot  potentates,  insidious  intriguers  and  a 
whole  bunch  of  funny  incidents  all  mixed  up  in  a 
laughable  topsy-turvy. 

Gosh!  if  you  want  tensity,  read  “Two  and  the  Silver 
Creese,”  a  Moro  love-story  by  Donald  Francis  McGrew. 
When  a  Moro  loves  he  does  it  in  a  212°  Fahr.  fashion, 
as  you’ll  discover  when  you  read  this  little  asbestos 
romance.  Don’t  read  this  near  the  stove. 

You’ll  find  fitting  companions  to  these  three 
bully  stories  in  224  corking  pages  of  the  May 


15  Cents 
a  Copy 


All 

News-stands 


THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY 
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"There  Must  Be  Something  In  It”^ 

T 


^HE  Encyclopwedia  Britannica  is  the 
name  of  a  Work  first  published  in 
Edinburgh  (1768-71)  in  three  mod¬ 
est  volumes,  and  of  which  an  nth 
— completely  new — edition  has  now  been  is¬ 
sued.  During  this  long  period  of  almost  150 
years,  there  have  been  in  England,  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  Spain  and 
Russia  about  twenty  other  attempts  to  make 
the  same  kind  of  a  lxK)k — that  is,  a  book  deal¬ 
ing  with  all  human  knowledge  in  the  broad¬ 
est  outlines, — but  of  them  all,  only  a  few  at¬ 
tained  to  a  second  edition. 


Why  has  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica  maintained  its  unequalled  position 
during  this  period,  becoming  with  each 
of  its  successive  editions  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  more  authoritative,  always 
increasing  its  fame,  its  sale  and  its  use¬ 
fulness? 


cIop>aedia  Britannica,  and  which  it  is  only 
that  a  subscriber  shall  expect  to  find  in  a  „ 
purporting  to  be  for  authoritative  reference 
and  systematic  reading.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  these  encyclopaedias  have  not 
been  continued.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  real 
excuse  for  their  continued  existence. 


first  i 
been ! 
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There  must  be  some  reason  for  this,  and  it 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
idea  of  the  projectors  of  the  first  edition,  “A 
Society  of  Gentlemen  in  Scotland,”  was  that 
this  encyclopaedia  was  to  be  a  book  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  should  be  written 
by  experts  out  of  their  own  experience  and 
not  by  ordinary  “  hack  ”  writers.  In  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  idea,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica  has  in  each  of  its  editions  b^n  written  by 
authorities,  by  those  who  were  known  to  be 
identified  with  the  world’s  progress.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  creative  minds  of  the  day.  In 
their  hands,  the  contents  of  the  book  gave  not 
only  a  surv'ey  of  general  knowledge,  but  gave 
also  an  estimate  and  appraisal  of  knowledge 
that  was  to  come— ^  foresight  of  the  future 
as  well  as  an  insight  into  the  past. 

Other  encyclopaedias  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  a  large  part  of  the  information  in 
which  had  already  appeared  in  earlier  works. 
The  contributors  merely  recast  that  knowledge 
and  put  it  into  somewhat  different  form,  but 
without  giring  -credit.  Works  produced  on 
such  a  plan,  involving  a  small  investment,  and 
with  expenses  cut  in  every  direction,  were 
much  more  cheaply  made,  and  while  they  were 
sold  for  less  in  the  aggregate,  they  were,  rela¬ 
tively,  actually  higher  in  price  than  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  they  necessarily 
lacked  the  note  of  the  highest  scholarship, 
and  the  thorough-going  treatment  which  the 
public  have  always  associated  with  the  Ency- 


editions,  the  consensus  would  undoubtedly  belit  noi 


that  the  reason  it  has  lived,  the  reason  it  huj 
enjoyed  such  a  continuity  of  influence,  the 
reason  the  public  have  paid  more  for  it,  is  the 
fact  that  of  all  works  of  its  kind  it  is  the  ooe 
whose  contents  bear  the  impress  of  the  highest 
scholarship,  and  the  most  expert,  practical  a- 
perience.  Its  authority,  in  a  word,  is  accept-j 
ed  without  question  because  it  is  the  work  ofj 
authorities.  It  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind 
and  people  have  paid  more  for  it  because  if 
the  best,  and  was  worth  the  money.  TWf*”  “F 
name  of  the  work  has  come  to  have  a  cer^| 
fixed  significance  as  a  synonym  of  authoritv, 
finality,  truth. 

Again,  more  sets  of  the  Encyclope<»| 
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Again,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannia 
has  not  only  always  been  the  largest, 
most  comprehensive,  most  authoritadve 
of  all  works  of  universal  reference,  but 
the  public  have  invariably  paid  more  for 
it  than  for  any  other  work. 

There  must  be  a  good  reason  for  this,  tool 
Other  encyclopxdias  issued  within  the  last|r|^ 
forty  years  have  been  sold  at  from  $90  to  Sujj 
a  set.  The  last  completely  new  edition  of  tin 
Britannica,  the  9th,  published  in  1875-89  in 
25  volumes,  was  sold  at  that  time  at  I150  to 
$200.  Its  success  was  instantaneous,  and  in 
the  United  States  more  copies  of  it  were  sold, 
ultimately,  than  even  in  the  country  of  its 
origin.  The  cheaper  encyclopaedias  contain 
from  40  to  60  per  cent,  less  matter  than  the 
Encyclopsaedia  Britannica,  yet  the  sale  of  the 
Britannica,  a  much  larger  book  in  bulk  of 
contents,  at  a  higher  price,  has  always  exceeded 
the  sale  of  the  smaller  works  issued  at  a  lower 
price.  One  would  say,  offhand,  that  the  sale 
of  the  cheaper  encyclopaedias  would  exceed  the 
sale  of  the  higher-priced  w’ork,  but  the  con¬ 
trary  has  proved  to  be  the  fact.  Why  is  this? 

If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  collectiw 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  purchasers  of 
this  celebrated  work  during  its  successire 
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Britannica  have  been  sold  since  it  v*<Writai 
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Printed  upon  India  paper,  the  20  vol¬ 
umes,  shown  in  the  front  of  this  photo¬ 
graph.  occupy  a  width  of  only  2g  inches, 
and  weigh  less  than  80  lbs. 


friated  upon  ordinary  book  paper, 
lack  a>  was  used  for  previous  edi- 
Mi.  tke  KW  Encycloprdia  Britan- 
n  occupies  a  width  of  over  7  feet. 


I  first  issued  145  years  ago  than  have 
been  sold  of  all  other  encyclopaedias,  in 
argest,!  all  languages,  including  English,  put  to* 
itativt|gether. 

le,  but  That  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  but  there  must 
are  for  ■  be  some  good  reason  for  this,  too.  The  public 
in  each  successive  generation  would  not  have 
•  i  twught  the  book  so  consistently  if  they  had  not 
,®’;^feltthat  it  was  worth  buying.  It  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  “fool  the  public”  about  it  all 
n  of  during  this  long  period.  The  En- 

o  .*  cyclopaedia  Britannica  may,  therefore,  be  said 
j  j  to  be  a  thing  of  life  which  has  lived  because 
and  ■  <l*served  to  live,  and  it  has  deserv'ed  to  live 
re  jijjj  because  those  who  bought  it  knew  that  it 
'  occupied  a  position  not  approached  by  any 

ccZ 

ban  the  Is  this  book  too  good  for  you  ? 
i  of  the  Do  you  want  reliable  information  at 
bulk  of  I  low  price  ?  Do  you  want  unreliable 
xceedtd  information  at  any  price? 

4e  S  Do  you  not  know  that  an  unreliable 
'eed  the  book  is  not  cheap  at  any  price, 

he  COD-  ntore  than  a  poorly  made  shoe,  an 
^  inferior  tool,  or  any  other  article  designed 
)llectiTt 'fw ^rvice,  is  cheap? 
asers  of  Finally,  if  you  have  children,  do  you 
ccesy've  want  to  give  them  mis-information  ?  Is 
tedly  be  it  not  a  fact  that  many  so-called  chil- 
n  it  ha  dren’s  books  are  made  merely  to  sell, 
that  their  contents  are  unreliable, 
the  one  and  of  unknown  authorship? 

highest  “There  is  not  a  single  family  having  chil- 
tical  ei-  ‘ken,”  writes  a  Britannica  subscriber,  “  that 
accept-  should  be  without  a  reference  book  on  general 
work  c'^^bjccts,  and  the  head  of  the  family  cannot 
its  kindi^  kx)  careful  what  books  are  used  for  reference, 
se  it  books  are  published  to  sell,  some  are  got- 

y.  up  with  years  of  tireless  labor  with  the  main 
L  certafej*u*?  of  being  of  value  in  actual  work.  I  have 
ithoritT, for  three  years  until  the  new  Britannica 
was  ready.  I  want  to  say  without  reser\’e  that 
fkan  justified.” 

.iith  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
It  w  jdJntannica,  published  by  the  Cambridge  Uni¬ 


versity  Press,  28  volumes  and  index,  44,o<x),ooo 
words  of  text,  is  the  work  of  1500  contributors 
and  represents  an  outlay  of  $1,500,000  before 
a  set  was  on  sale.  It  is  a  complete  and  exhaust¬ 
ive  inventory  of  all  knowledge,  theoretical  and 
practical,  as  that  knowledge  stood  in  1910. 
It  is  printed  on  ordinary  paper,  and  also  on  thin 
but  strong  India  paper;  the  volumes  in  the 
latter  form  being  but  one  inch  thick.  The 
three  all-leather  bindings.  Full  Sheepskin,  Full 
Limp  Suede,  and  Full  Morocco,  are  remark¬ 
ably  low  in  price.  While  it  is  still  the  highest- 
priced  encyclopaedia,  yet  it  is  the  cheapest 
book  in  the  world,  for  the  purchaser  gets 
almost  400,000  w’ords  for  a  dollar,  or  about 
four  times  as  much  reading  matter  as  is  ordi¬ 
narily  provided  by  publishers  for  that  sum. 
Those  w'ho  do  not  wdsh  to  pay  cash  in  full  for 
it,  may  pay  in  4,  8  or  12  months,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $10.00  monthly. 

Should  the  reader  of  this  notice  wish  to  have 
further  information  regarding  this  work,  of  which 
45,000  sets  have  been  sold  in  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  all  that  he  is  asked  to  do  is  to  send  his  name 
and  address  on  the  attached  form,  on  receipt  of 
which  a  large  prospectus  containing  a  description 
of  the  work,  many  specimen  pages,  full  page  plates, 
maps,  etc.,  will  be  sent  him  free  of  charge,  and  with¬ 
out  obligation,  together  with  prices,  six  different 
plan&  of  payment,  bindings,  bookcases,  etc.  This 
prospectus  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  the  inquirer  to  form  an  independ¬ 
ent  judgment  regarding  the  merits  of  the  most 
successful  book  of  our  time. 


APPLICATION  FOR  PROSPECTUS— THE  NEW  ENCY¬ 
CLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 

Some  of  the  main  divisions  of  this  prosp^us  are  suggested  by 
the  following:  New  Discoveries  in  All  Sciences;  The  University 
of  Cambridge  and  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica;  Classified  List 
of  Articles:  The  Most  Successful  Book  of  Our  Time;  The  Work 
of  Ori;rinai  Thinkers  and  Discoverers,  including  8  Winners  of 
the  Nobel  Prize;  India  Paper  “An  Inspiration  of  Crniius”;  Courses 
of  Reading;  The  Alphabetical  Index — A  Question  Answerer;  The 
Subject  Index — A  Guide  to  Reading;  Practical  Usefulness  of  the 
W'ork;  The  Story  of  the  Ship;  The  War  Aminst  Disease:  Geog¬ 
raphy  a  New  Science;  113,000  Words  on  China;  Schedule  “K”; 
The  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall;  Law  and  Legislation,  etc. 

Managar,  Tha  Enoyolopaadia  Brltannioa, 

120  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City.  (Eve.  8) 


Name  . 
Address, 
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United  States 


Tires 


have  cut 


cost  ^motorit^ 

United  States  Tires  today  yield  an  average  mileage  from  25  to  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  was  ever  given  by  any  make  of  tires  previous  to  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  Tire  Company  two  years  ago. 

Our  own  records  prove  this. 

Every  unprejudiced  dealer  in  the  country  will  admit  it. 

Ask  your  friends  who _  are  using  United  States  Tires,  how  much  more 
mileage  they  are  getting  now  than  they  were  in  1910. 

The  co-operative  methods  of  manufacture  employed  exclusively  in  making 
United  States  Tires  have  accomplished  this  increase  in  tire-mileage  and  decrease 
in  tire  expense. 

Two  years  ago  we  predicted  that  concentrating  the  efforts  and  facilities  of 
four  of  the  world’s  most  modern  tire-making  plants  on  the  making  of  one 
line  of  tires,  would  result  in  the  most  radical  reduction  in  tire  expense  ever 
known  to  the  industry. 

We  have  made  good  our  prediction. 

United  States  Tires  have  today  come  to  be  acknowledged  everywhere  as 

America’s  Predominant  Tires 

and  the  simple  reason  back  of  it  is  this — they  have  cut  down  tire  bills. 

United  States  Tires  are  made  in  three  types — Clincher,  Quick  Detachable  and  Genuine 
Dunlop  (Straight  Side),  the  tire  that  is  abso]ute\y  guaranteed  against  rim-cutting.  You  have 
your  choice  of  three  treads — Plain  tread  and  the  world-famous  Nobby  and  Chain  Treads. 

UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


NOTE.— As  always,  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States  Tire  Company  attaches  to  its  tires 
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B'Tenrod  and  the  Pageant” 

by  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

AitWr  ti  “Maaticw  Bcaacairc,”  etc. 

If  you  don’t  consider  this  story  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  interpretation  of  a  small  boy’s  mental  “innards” 
that  you’ve  ever  read,  we’ll  miss  our  guess.  It’s 
brimining  over  with  sympathetic  understanding  and 
ddightfiil  humor.  Any  one  would  be  pardoned  for 
coffering  it  autobiographical,  and  if  it  isn’t,  it’s  a 
marvel  of  imagination.  You’ll  almost  “die  laughing” 
when  you  come  to  Penrod’s  “el-e-vay-ter”  in  which 
hit  most  delectable  dog  ascends  with  more  or  less 
dogged  hesitancy.  TThis  story  will  take  many  a 
memory  back  to  boyhood. 


by  HUGH  PENDEXTER 

Awkw  “TAcriii  Saitli,"  etc. 

Here’s  fair  warning!  If  you 
.can’t  look  a  June  Time  table 
m  the  face  without  getting 
•Vacation-Itch,  don’t  listen  to 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Pendexter’s 
'insinuating  siren.  If  you’re 
■tied  to  a  desk  and  this  literary 
will-o’-the-wisp  comes  your 
wav,  you’re  lost!  The  Pan- 
ppes  themselves  would  sound 
like  a  junk-cart  tinkle  compared 
with  its  Lureful  Prose  -  Lilt. 
Again,  Beware! 


Illustration  by  J.  Scott  Williams 
from  “Blue  Roses** 


John  Alonzo  Williams 
Illustrator  of 
“The  Ghost** 


“The  Life-Preserver” 

by  E.  W.  HORNUNG 
Author  of  “Raffle*,”  etc. 

This  is  the  second  of  Dr.  Dollar’s  breathless  adventures 
in  Mr.  Hornung’s  thrilling  new  series,  “The  Crime  Doctor.” 
The  Machiavellian  activities  of  a  certain  titled  Suffragette 
lend  a  weird  air  of  mystery  to  this  intensely  dramatic  story. 
Even  with  Dr.  Dollar’s  friendly  aid  the  Hon.  Mr.  Topham’s 
in^ious  method  of  secluding  himself  proves  of  little  avail  to 

withstand  the  devilish  subtlety  of  Lady  Vera  M - e.  The 

prospective  reader  of  this  b  in  for  some  excitement  all  right. 


Booth  Tarkington 
Author  of 
“Penrod  and  the 
Pageant” 


lb 
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vAHTOURRoirf 

stand  this  test? 


If  burning  embers  fell  on 
your  roof  from  an  adjoining  fire,  would 
you  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  your  building  ? 

Statistics  show  that  thousands  of  buildings  are  needlessly 
burned  every  year — because  they  are  roofed  with  inflammable  materials, 
easily  ignited  by  sparks  and  brands.  Safeguard  your  buildings  against 
this  dreaded  fire  hazard  by  covering  them  with  ^ 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

This  is  the  only,  ready  roofing  that  affords  perfect  fire  protection.  It  has 
withstood  the  flame  of  a  powerful  blow-torch  for  almost  an  hour  without  a  sign  of 
burning.  The  wonderful  fire- resisting  quality  of  J-M  .Asbestos  Roofing  is  due  to  its 
all-mineral  construction — layers  of  Asbestos  felt  (fire-proof  rock),  cemented 
together  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  Nature’s  time-defying  water-proofing. 

The  absence  of  perishable  animal  and  vegetable  substances  also  means  that  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 
contains  nothing  to  rot,  melt,  dry  out,  crack  or  rust.  Hence,  it  never  need*  coating  or  protection  of  ang 
form.  It*  first  cost  is  the  last  cost.  It  is  the  cheapest  per  year  roofii^  on  the  market. 

Adapted  to  any  type  of  building — in  any  climate.  Easily  applied.  J-M  Roofing  Cleats,  packed 
in  each  roll,  make  absdutely  waterti^t  seams  and  give  the  entire  roof  a  handsome  ahite  appearance. 

Order  from  our  nearest  branch  if  your  hardware  or  lumber  dealer  can’t  supply  you. 

Write  our  nearest  Branch  today  for  a  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  that  forms  the  base  of 
this  roofing  and  Book  No.  2829. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


MANVrACTUUBS  OF  ASBESTOS  AND  ASBESTOS  ROOFINGS.  PACKINGS, 

Macnksia  Pboducts  Ago  to  I  US  Electbical  Sufflies,  E>fc. 

Albany  Chicaco  Detroit  "***  Louisville  New  York  San  Frandsco 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha  Seattle 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Dallas  '  Los  Anteles  New  Orleans  Pituburgh  Syracuse 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED  _ 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver  197® 


ASBESTOS 


HISTORICAL 

MEMOIRS 


Courts  of  Europe 

There  is  really  no  more 
charming  reading  to  be  found 
than  these  contemporan'  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Courts  of  France, 
Russia,  etc.  Twelve  volumes,  I 
photogravures.  Contains  the 
Tnv  Kaisers:  Francis 

Joseph  rf  Anstria  ami  ff'il- 
liam  II  of  Germany,  Circu¬ 
lars  on  request. 

Gbofge  BARRIE  &  Sons 
\Estah.  iSrs-  Ser>en  Medals.^ 

1313  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Keep  Your  Heels  Straight 


_  Rundon-n  heels  impossible  srith  HEEL- 
STRATES  inside  your  sh^.  Save  $1.50 
to  $2.00  a  year  reheeling,  to  men  who  walk 
much.  Especially  necessary  for  children's 
and  ladies'  high  heel  shoes— worn  inside 
shoes— Fit  allsiies.  Satisfaction  or  money 
returned.  Photos  show  shoes  worn  4 
months,  one  with,  one  without,  HEEL- 
STRATES,  Pair.  Postpaid  oeSg. 

''  Represeutatires  Wanted 

wtihoni  O.J.y.ASCHEimCH.lWEMwesdAse.E.Omie.llJ. 


F«r  Gtatnl  Offic*  m  FmMal  DmIr 

Orwr  60.000  Ib  bm 

Mostljr  aold  throBali  RocBBMBRadRtkwi 
Buy  fpMB  y  rHtBtiBBPr  mr  btOpp  OlrvH 
Price  includn  handsome  MoftKCo  case. 
Every  machine  guaranteed.  Money 
refunded  If  not  satisfoctory  after  10  days 


^SAfioldrn  brm 
^lUAddine  Msthinr 


a  —  sJaRa—'a  sti  t A 
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Power  Comes 
From  Knowledge 

An  individual  who  does  not  care  to  know  never  rises  in  the  world. 
Power  comes  from  ideas  set  in  motion. 

If  you  have  lost  all  desire  to  learn,  you  are  on  the  down-grade. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  an  energetic  knowledge- 
seeker  will  step  ahead  of  you. 

Dr.  Eliot’s  Famous  , 

Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  *7 

THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS  V 

y 

This  collection  of  books  contains,  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  book- 
shelf,  all  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  university  education.  Jy 

You  know  the  story  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf — how  Dr.  Eliot,  President 
of  Harvard  University,  rounded  out  a  long  career  as  America’s  foremost 
educator  by  producing  this  great  work.  Its  publication  was  historic;  01 
it  is  a  work  without  parallel  in  literature.  Ev.s-is 

Dr.  Eliot  intended  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  for  busy  men  and  women  who  lack 
the  time  to  read  a  roomful  of  books  to  gain  a  clear  perspective  of  the  world’s 

thought  and  achievement.  f.  F.  COLUEK  «  SON 

32.Page  Booklet  Free  ‘rr-l“cr 

We  have  just  issued  a  Popular  Edition  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  at  a  price  gt 
that  puts  it  within  everybody’s  reach.  Send  the  coupon  cut  from  this  k 

advertisement,  and  we  will  forward  to  you,  immediately,  full  particulars  Pease  wnd  me  by  mail, 

of  the  Popular  Edition,  together  with  an  attractive  32-page  book  which  0/  b<^let*de^1Sni  the  Har\4rd 
will  tell  you  all  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf.  The  Popular  Edition  is  y  Classics,  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Koot 
•old  on  easy  terms  that  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  books  while  you  are  paving  for  them.  oX  Shelf  of  Books. 

We  want  a  few  experienced  special  representatives  in  good  localities  to  rep- 
••sent  us  in  the  distribution  M  the  Popular  Edition.  Write  direct  to  our  main  *g  vimc 

omce  in  New  York  or  apply  personally  to  any  branch  office.  0g  . 

y 

P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON,  Inc.,  Publishers  of  Good  Books  y  . 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City  S/ . 
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THIS  IS  PAUL! 

Paul  is  the  hero  of  “The  Fortunate  Youth,”  the  brilliant 
new  story  by  W.  J.  Locke,  which  begins  in  the  May  issue  of 


“THE  DELINEATOR” 

“The  Fortunate  Youth”  displays  Mr.  Locke  at  his  best,  and 
Mr.  Locke’s  “best”  is  unsurpassed  in  English  fiction  to-day. 

The  delightfully  romantic  fashion  in  which  Paul  rises  in  the 
world  will  carry  you  entranced  from  chapter  to  chapter. 
Without  doubt  the  most  fascinating  and  whimsical  story 
Mr.  Locke  has  written  since  his  Beloved  Vagabond,** 

Subscribe  to  The  Delineator  to-day  at  any  Butterick  agency 
or  at  your  news-dealer’s.  15c  a  Copy;  $1.50  a  Year. 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company 

Butterick  Building  New  York 
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“$500  Reward” 

THAT’S  the  title  of  a  slashing  good  story  in  the 
May  Adventure  by  Ralph  Delamere  Keefer  and 
Stephen  Chalmers,  and  you  don’t  want  to  miss  it.  It’s 
the  second  in  their  corking  “Northwest  Mounted” 
series.  Suppose  you’d  have  been  mushing  along  that 
lonesome  snow-shoe  trail  with  the  home-hunger  gnawing 
at  your  heart,  what  would  you  have  done  wnen  the  big 
temptation  slid  across?  Circumstances  do  weigh,  don’t 
they?  If  you  want  to  know  a  real  “red-blood”  human, 
get  acquainted  with  “Forty-mile”  Grainger.  He’s  like 
a  breath  of  the  pine  forest  in  a  silly  scented  boudoir. 

“Harmattan,”  also  in  this  May  issue,  is  a  complete 
novelette  by  Thomas  Samson  Miller,  relating  the  amu¬ 
sing  adventures  of  an  English  secret-agent  and  an  Amer¬ 
ican  scout  in  an  African  native  state.  There  are  woozy 
wizards,  tin-pot  potentates,  insidious  intriguers  and  a 
whole  bunch  of  funny  incidents  all  mixed  up  in  a 
laughable  topsy-turvy. 

Gosh!  if  you  want  tensity,  read  “Two  and  the  Silver 
Creese,”  a  Moro  love-story  by  Donald  Francis  McGrew. 
When  a  Moro  loves  he  does  it  in  a  212°  Fahr.  fashion, 
as  you’ll  discover  when  you  read  this  little  asbestos 
romance.  Don’t  read  this  near  the  stove. 

You’ll  find  fitting  companions  to  these  three 
bully  stories  in  224  corking  pages  of  the  May 


IS  Cents 
a  Copy 


All 

News-stands 


THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY 
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"There  Must  Be  Something  In  lii 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the 
name  of  a  Work  first  published  in 
Edinburgh  (1768-71)  in  three  mod¬ 
est  volumes,  and  of  which  an  nth 
— completely  new — edition  has  now  been  is¬ 
sued.  During  this  long  jjeriod  of  almost  150 
years,  there  have  been  in  England,  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  Norway,  Spain  and 
Russia  about  twenty  other  attempts  to  make 
the  same  kind  of  a  l^k — that  is,  a  book  deal¬ 
ing  with  all  human  knowledge  in  the  broad¬ 
est  outlines, — but  of  them  all,  only  a  few  at¬ 
tained  to  a  second  edition. 

Why  has  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  maintained  its  unequalled  position 
during  this  period,  becoming  with  each 
of  its  successive  editions  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  more  authoritative,  always 
increasing  its  fame,  its  sale  and  its  use¬ 
fulness? 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  this,  and  it 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
idea  of  the  projectors  of  the  first  edition,  “A 
Society  of  Gentlemen  in  Scotland,”  was  that 
this  encyclopaedia  was  to  be  a  book  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  should  be  written 
by  experts  out  of  their,  own  experience  and 
not  by  ordinary  “  hack  ”  writers.  In  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  idea,  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan¬ 
nica  has  in  each  of  its  editions  b^n  written  by 
authorities,  by  those  who  were  knowm  to  hie 
identified  with  the  world’s  progress.  They 
were,  in  fact,  the  creative  minds  of  the  day.  In 
their  hands,  the  contents  of  the  book  gave  not 
only  a  survey  of  general  knowledge,  but  gave 
also  an  estimate  and  appraisal  of  knowl^ge 
that  was  to  come — a  foresight  of  the  future 
as  well  as  an  insight  into  the  past. 

Other  encyclopaedias  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  a  large  part  of  the  information  in 
which  had  already  appeared  in  earlier  works. 
The  contributors  merely  recast  that  knowledge 
and  put  it  into  somewhat  different  form,  but 
without  giung  credit.  Works  produced  on 
such  a  plan,  involving  a  small  investment,  and 
with  expenses  cut  in  every  direction,  were 
much  more  cheaply  made,  and  while  they  were 
sold  for  less  in  the  aggregate,  they  were,  rela¬ 
tively,  actually  hi^er  in  price  than  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  they  necessarily 
lacked  the  note  of  the  highest  scholarship, 
and  the  thorough-going  treatment  which  the 
public  have  always  associated  with  the  Ency¬ 


clopaedia  Britannica,  and  which  it  is  only  ' 
that  a  subscriber  shall  expect  to  find  in  a 
purporting  to  be  for  authoritative  referenci 
and  systematic  reading.  It  is  not  strange! 
therefore,  that  these  encyclopaedias  have  notl 
been  continued.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  real  I 
excuse  for  their  continued  existence.  ] 


.  Again,  the  Encyclopaedia  BritannicJ^en 
has  not  only  always  been  the  larje^k^  lai 
most  comprehensive,  most  authoritadve^the 
of  all  works  of  universal  reference,  butf  Ths 
the  public  have  invariably  paid  more  fmbe  sot 
it  than  for  any  other  work.  fin  eac 

There  must  be  a  good  reason  for  this, 

Other  encyclopaedias  issued  within  the 
forty  years  have  been  sold  at  from  $90  to 
a  set.  The  last  completely  new  edition  of 
Britannica,  the  9th,  published  in  1875-89 
25  volumes,  was  sold  at  that  time  at  $150  toi® 
$200.  Its  success  was  instantaneous,  and  ia|| 
the  United  States  more  copies  of  it  were  sold, 
ultimately,  than  even  in  the  country  of  its 
origin.  The  cheaper  encyclopaedias  contah 
from  40  to  60  per  cent,  less  matter  than  the  Is  1 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  yet  the  sale  of  the 
Britannica,  a  much  larger  book  in  bulk  ofL 
contents,  at  a  higher  price,  has  always  exceeded 
the  sale  of  the  smaller  works  issued  at  a  loiwl 


price.  One  would  say,  offhand,  that  the  sale!  , 
of  the  cheaper  encyclopaedias  would  exceed  thef  ®  ' 


sale  of  the  higher-priced  work,  but  the  coD-Py  . 
trary  has  proved  to  be  the  fact.  Why  is  thB?fpfcn 

If  it  were  psossible  to  ascertain  the  collecth-efor  s« 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  purchasers  oil  Fir 
this  celebrated  work  during  its  successiwant 
editions,  the  consensus  would  undoubtedly  »t  no’ 
that  the  reason  it  has  lived,  the  reason  it  b«ren 
enjoyed  such  a  continuity  of  influence,  thC„^ 
reason  the  public  have  paid  more  for  it,  is  th^ 
fact  that  of  all  works  of  its  kind  it  is  theoM  ^ 
whose  contents  bear  the  impress  of  the  higbtl 
scholarship,  and  the  most  expert,  practical  a-  'ren, 
perience.  Its  authority,  in  a  word,  is  accept  houlc 
ed  without  question  h^ause  it  is  the  work  a  “hjec 
authorities.  It  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  ^  too 
and  people  have  paid  more  for  it  because  it 
the  best,  and  was  worth  the  money.  Th  up 
name  of  the  work  has  come  to  have  a  certai  dea  0 
fixed  significance  as  a  synonym  of  authoritj,  'ait 
finality,  truth. 

Again,  more  sets  of  the  LncyclopwJ  - 
Britannica  have  been  sold  since  it  nwr 
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frencd  ..  .  . 

SMiittd  upon  ordinary  book  paper, 
ts  was  used  for  previous  edi- 
avp  iW  1  ns  ‘he  EncyclopsEdia  Britan- 
.  j  occupies  a  width  of  over  7  feet. 

no  ral 

(first  issued  145  years  ago  than  have 
tansb^een  sold  of  all  other  encyclopaedias,  in 
^^^l^bll  languages,  including  English,  put  to* 

ritativtbether. 

ce,  bui  That  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  but  there  must 
ore  fcifTbe  some  good  reason  for  this,  too.  The  public 
in  each  successive  generation  would  not  have 
his  consistently  if  they  had  not 

the  las^  worth  buying.  It  would  not  have 

'  toSi!^’*^”  possible  to  “fool  the  public”  about  it  all 
•n  of  during  this  long  period.  The  En- 

Cyclopaedia  Britannica  may,  therefore,  be  said 
$iTO  ^  ^  thing  of  life  which  has  lived  because 
Jit  deserved  to  live,  and  it  has  deserved  to  live 
gre  joU  pccausc  those  who  bought  it  knew  that  it 
„  j, .  occupied  a  position  not  approached  by  any 

hanthtl  Is  this  book  too  good  for  you? 
eofthej  Do  you  want  reliable  information  at 
low  price?  Do  you  want  unreliable 
’’'‘^|*^EiifornTation  at  any  price? 
the*^Sl  ^  know  that  an  unreliable 

ceedtttpferencc  book  is  not  cheap  at  any  price, 
the  crtc  Ny  n'ore  than  a  poorly  made  shoe,  an 
iT  is  tool,  or  any  other  article  designed 

ollecti\cpr  service,  is  cheap  ? 
lasers  ii|  Finally,  if  you  have  children,  do  you 
to  give  them  mis-information  ?  Is 
^t  not  a  fact  that  many  so-called  chil- 
in  It  l^ren’s  books  are  made  merely  to  sell, 
?“^|l,||nd  that  their  contents  are  unreliable, 
\he and  of  unknown  authorship? 
ehigbesfl  “There  is  not  a  single  family  having  chil- 
ticilo  iren,”  writes  a  Britannica  subscriber,  “that 
i  accept  hould  be  without  a  reference  bcxik  on  general 
work  a  ubjects,  and  the  head  of  the  family  cannot 
its  kind  je  too  careful  what  books  are  used  for  reference, 
ise  it «  books  are  published  to  sell,  some  are  got- 
_  Til  up  with  years  of  tireless  labor  with  the  main 
certai  dea  of  being  of  value  in  actual  work.  I  have 
uthoritti  '  iiitcd  for  three  years  until  the  new  Britannica 
cas  ready.  I  want  to  say  without  reser\'e  that 
more  than  justified.” 
nth  Edition  of  the  Encyclopiaedia 
•t  Jritannica,  published  by  the  Cambridge  Uni¬ 


Printed  upon  India  paper,  the  ag  vol¬ 
umes.  shown  in  the  front  of  this  photo¬ 
graph,  occupy  a  width  of  only  ag  inches, 
and  weigh  less  than  So  lbs. 


versity  Press,  28  volumes  and  index,  44,000,000 
words  of  text,  is  the  work  of  1500  contributors 
and  represents  an  outlay  of  $i,5cxd,ooo  before 
a  set  was  on  sale.  It  is  a  complete  and  exhaust¬ 
ive  inventory  of  all  knowledge,  theoretical  and 
practical,  as  that  knowledge  stood  in  1910. 
It  is  printed  on  ordinary  paper,  and  also  on  thin 
but  strong  India  paper;  the  volumes  in  the 
latter  form  being  but  one  inch  thick.  The 
three  all-leather  bindings.  Full  Sheepskin,  Full 
Limp  Suede,  and  Full  Morocco,  are  remark¬ 
ably  low  in  price.  While  it  is  still  the  highest- 
priced  encyclopaedia,  yet  it  is  the  cheapest 
book  in  the  world,  for  the  purchaser  gets 
almost  400,000  words  for  a  dollar,  or  about 
four  times  as  much  reading  matter  as  is  ordi¬ 
narily  provided  by  publishers  for  that  sum. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  pay  cash  in  full  for 
it,  may  pay  in  4,  8  or  1 2  months,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $10.00  monthly. 

Should  the  reader  of  this  notice  wish  to  have 
further  information  regarding  this  work,  of  which 
45,000  sets  have  been  sold  in  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  all  that  he  is  asked  to  do  is  to  send  his  name 
and  address  on  the  attached  form,  on  receipt  of 
which  a  large  prospectus  containing  a  description 
of  the  work,  many  specimen  pages,  full  page  plates, 
maps,  etc.,  will  be  sent  him  free  of  charge,  and  with¬ 
out  obligation,  together  with  prices,  six  different 
plans  of  payment,  bindings,  bookcases,  etc.  This 
prospectus  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  the  inquirer  to  form  an  independ¬ 
ent  judgment  regarding  the  merits  of  the  most 
successful  book  of  our  time. 


APPLICATION  FOR  PROSPECTUS— THE  NEW  ENCY¬ 
CLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

Some  of  the  main  divisions  of  this  prosp^tus  are  sunested  by 
the  following:  New  Discoveries  in  All  Sciences;  The  University 
of  Cambridge  and  the  Encyclopardia  Britannica;  Classified  List 
of  Articles;  The  Most  Successful  Book  of  Our  Time;  The  Work 
of  Orinnai  Thinkers  and  Discoverers,  including  8  Winners  of 
the  Nobel  Prize;  India  Paper  “An  Inspiration  of  Genius";  Courses 
of  Reading;  The  Alphabrtical  Index — A  Question  Answerer;  The 
Subject  Index — A  Guide  to  Reading;  Practical  Usefulness  of  the 


Managar,  Tha  Ettoyelopaadia  BrHannlaa, 

130  West  33d  Street,  New  York  City.  (Eve.  8) 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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United  States 


Tires 


Kave  cut  jofynthe 
cost  ^motorif^ 


United  States  Tires  today  yield  an  average  mileage  from  25  to  50  percent 
higher  than  was  ever  given  by  any  make  of  tires  previous  to  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  Tire  Company  two  years  ago. 

Our  own  records  prove  this. 

Every  unprejudiced  dealer  in  the  country  will  admit  it. 

Ask  your  friends  who  are  using  United  States  Tires,'  how  much  more 
mileage  tAey  are  getting  now  than  they  were  in  1910.  •  ' 

The  co-operative  methods  of  manufacture  employed  exclusively  in  making 
United  States  Tires  have  accomplished  this  increase  in  tire-mileage  and  decrease 
in  tire  expense.  '  •  . 

Two  years  ago  we  predicted  that  concentrating  the  efforts  and  facilities  of 
four  of  the  world’s  most  modern  tire-making  plants  on  the  making  of  one 
line  of  tires,  would  result  in  the  most  radical  reduction  in  tire  expense  ever 
known  to  the  industry. 

VVe  have  made  good  our  prediction. 

United  States  Tires  have  today  come  to  be  acknowledged  everywhere  as 


America’s  Predominant  Tires 


and  the  simple  reason  back  of  it  is  this — they  have  cut  down  tire  bills. 


NOTE.— As  always,  the^arantee  of  the  United  States  Tire  Company  attaches  to  its  tires 
when  nlled  with  air  at  the  recommended  pressure  only. 


United  States  Tires  are  made  in  three  types— Clincher,  Quick  Detachable  and  Genuine 
Dunlop  (Straight  Side),  the  tire  that  is  absolutely  guaranteed  against  rim-cutting.  You  have 
your  choice  of  three  treads — Plain  tread  and  the  world-famous  Nobby  and  Chain  Treads. 


UNITED  STATES  TIRE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


J 
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^Everybody’S  Almanack  for  May^ 

1913  ^ 


MAY  hath  31  days 


By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS 


^  INTERESTING  ITEMS 
w  Two  iquare  miles  of  pine  forest 
Q  would  furnish  lumber  enough  for 
X  the  matches  borrowed  in  1  yr. 
W  2  mos.  6  da.  by  any  New  York 
Q  newspaper  reporter. 

R  This  department  is  trying  to 
X  find  out  the  name  of  the  man  who 
V/  likes  the  kind  of  sherbet  served 
at  banquets. 

The  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  York 
■  City  is  5,138, - 

I  690,  of  whom 

•  5,138,688 

consider  Eva 
Ta  n  g  u  a  y 
amusing. 

codiluvian  joke 

iji  “Aha!”  quoth  Father  Noah, 

^  “Speaking  of  this  here  ark, 

V  It  ain’t  no  ocean  greyhound, 

^  But  it’s  quite  some  little  barque.” 

X 

Q  FARMER’S  CALENDAR 

^  Automobile  lamps  must  be 

X  lighted  at  7:13  P.  M.  on  May  1; 

Xone  minute  later  each  night  until 
May  31. 

X  Now  that  the  warm  weather  is 
W  approaching,  farmers  may  open 
^  their  windows  for  an  hour  in  the 
X  early  afternoon. 

X  About  this  time  plant  all  the 
9%  money  you  can. 

^  This  is  also  a  good  time  to  tell 
X  ffic  baggage-man  at  the  depot  that 
W  you  don’t  wholly  (bully  in  New 
^  England)  approve  of  President 
X  WUson’s  Cabinet. 

X  SIGNS  OF  SPRING 
Horace:  Book  I,  Ode  4. 

^  "Solvitur  acris  humps — ” 

Winter  winds  have  blown  away; 
w  Shines  again  the  sun  of  May. 

W  Cows  no  longer  seek  the  stables; 

^  City  folks  consult  time-tables. 

^  Venus  leads  the  moonlight  dance; 
Comes  a  book  by  L.  J.  iTance. 

X  Death  is  bitter  and  impartial — 

(So  say  I  and  Mr.  Martial). 

Soon  the  best  of  us  must  die; 

^  Ufe  is  short  and  so  am  I. 

X  Pluto’s  house  will  s<M>n  oppress  you; 
Fare  you  well  and  Heaven  bless  you! 


X 


X 


OLD  SONG 
Sumer  is  icumen  In, 

Lhoudlie  sing  cuckoo; 
Pittsburgh  I  doe  picke  to  win. 
Tel  me,  quhat  thinke  you? 


1 —  Th. — Jos.  Addison  bom,  1672.  Chicago  i  About  this  time  look  out  j; 

World’s  Fair  opened,  1893.  {for ’wanton  lap’wings.  S 

2 —  Fr.  — Federal  convention  assembled  in  Philadelphia  to  adopt 

national  constitution,  1787.  Clyde  Fitch  born,  1865. 

3 —  Sa.  — Public  wonders  why  magazine  fiction  isn’t  as  good  as  it  used 

to  be,  B.  C.  782. 

4  — Su.  — J.  J.  Audubon  bom,  1780.  Richard  Hovey  bom,  1864. 

5 —  M.  — Napoleon  died,  1821.  i  About  this  time  look  out  I 

6 —  Tu. — Robert  E.  Peary  bom,  1854.  (  for  fuller  crimsons.  ) 

7 —  W.  — Noah  tells  Japheth  this  is  the  roughest  trip  in  all  his  experi¬ 

ence,  B.  C.  3717. 

8 —  Th. — W.  H.  Vanderbilt  bom,  1821.  Peary  reaches  north  coast 

of  Greenland  (cf.  F.  A.  Cook),  1900. 

9 —  Fr.  — Spaniards  capture  Pensacola,  j  About  this  time  look  out  for  ) 

1781.  W.  Lilly,  world’s  j  a  young  man's  fancy.  ) 
second  greatest  almanackist,  died,  1681. 

10 —  Sa.  — Tables  d’hote  invented  by  Satan,  B.  C.  606. 

11 —  Su.  — Peter  Stuyvesant,  first  of  New  York’s  younger  set,  arrived 

in  New  Amsterdam,  1647. 

12 —  M.  — ^orge  E.  Woodberry,  whose  poems  should  be  better 

known,  bom,  1855.  Birthday  of  Tammany. 

13 —  Tu. — Colonial  architecture  begun  at  Jamestown,  1607.  War 

against  Mexico  declared,  1846. 

14 —  W.  — Fahrenheit,  discoverer  of  temperature  in  the  shade,  bom,  1686. 

15 —  Th. — Thomas  Prince*  bom,  1687.  l  Cooler.  {_ 

16 —  Fr.  — William  H.  Seward  bom,  1801.  \  Frost.  ) 

17 —  Sa.  — First  Wild  West  Show,  1883.  King  of  Spain  bom,  1886. 

18 —  Su.  — CvlBity  Intemat’l  Peace  Conference  meets  at  the 

Hague,  1899. 

19 —  M.  — Anne  Boleyn  ceased  to  trouble  Henry  VIII,  1536. 

20 —  Tu. — Christopher  Columbus,  largely  responsible  for  John  D. 

Rockefeller’s  fortune,  died,  1506. 

21 —  W.  — Everybody  else  sails  for  Europe,  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913. 

22 —  Th. — Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  bom,  1859.7  North  Carolina 

seceded,  1861. 

23 —  Fr.  — Adam  discovers  the  upkeep  greater  than  the  initial  cost, 

B.  C.  4001. 

24 —  Sa.  — Queen  Victoria  bom,  1819.  Brooklyn  Bridge,  over  which 

Mayor  Gaynor  walks,  opened,  1883. 

25 —  Su.  — De  Soto,  questing  gold,l  lands  in  Florida,  1539. 

26 —  M.  — Samuel  Pepys  died,  1703. 

27 —  Tu. — Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed,  1679.  Julia  Ward  Howe 

bom,  1819. 

28 —  W. — Wm.  Pitt  bom,  1759.  Agassiz  bom,  1807. 

29 —  Th. — Union  of  New  England  colonies,  1643.  Patrick  Henry, 

author  of  socialistic  utterances,  bom,  1736. 

30 —  Fr.  — DECORATION  DAY.  Kansas- Nebraska  bill  becomes 

law,  1854. 

31 —  Sa.  — Colonists  sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  with  over-cargo  of 

furniture,  1607.  Johnstown  Flo^,  1889. 

“Editor  Almanack:  tVho,  pray ,  was  Thomas  Prince?— Editors  Everybody’s  Magazine. 
Editors  Everybody’s  Magazine:  He's  the  man  without  whom  I'd  have  had  to  leave 
May  16th  blank.  I  don't  like  to  show  you  up,  but  it  serves  you  right  for  asking 


sucii  questions.— Editor  Almanack. 
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tliditor  Almanack:  How  do  you  know?— Editors  Everybody’s  Magazine. 

Editors  Everybody’s  Magazine:  Elementary,  my  dear  Watson.  I  looked  it  up.—  JSL 
Eiiitor  Almanack. 

tEDiTOR’s  Note.- Some  authorities  assert  that  De  Soto  was  in  search  of  the  Fountain 
of  Youth;  others  declare  that  gold  was  his  quarry.  The  obvious  comment  is  tlut 
they  are  identical . They  ain’t. 
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Am$tiemm  Pft9»  Amueiathm. 


OUR 

GREAT  LITTLE  ARMY 


STEPHEN  BONSAL 


To-day  the  same  thing  would  happen  if 
our  army  were  called  upon  to  do  an  army’s 
work. 

The  army  collectively  is  no  more  eflScient 
than  it  was  then;  our  fighting  units,  so  far 
as  we  have  them — which  isn’t  far — are  still 
dismembered;  in  some  imp)ortant  particu¬ 
lars  the  army  is  distinctly  weaker  than  it 
was  before  1898;  and  of  course,  as  one  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Spanish  war,  its  responsibilities 
are  greatly  increased  and  its  field  is  vastly 
broadened.  There  have  been,  to  be  sure, 
isolated  improvements  in  several  of  the 
arms;  but  ^is  progress  has  not  been  uni¬ 
form  or  coordinated. 

When  listening  to  the  discussion  of  army 
conditions  there  is  a  picture  that  always 
comes  back  to  me.  I  chanced  to  be  on 
board  the  flagship  New  York  and  in  the 


|N  MAY,  1898,  a  few  days  after 
with  Spain  had  bwn  de- 


I  war 

I  1  I  dared,  the  inner  circles  in  Wash- 
L  ,1  ington  were  convulsed  at  a  Fal- 
stafiian  word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  a 
high  staff-officer.  It  was  a  little  war,  and 
we  could  afford  to  laugh.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  certain  effidency  in  his  limited  natural 
sphere,  which  was  a  swivel-chair,  never 
more  than  three  feet  removed  from  a  card 
catalogue. 

“We  had  the  finest  little  army  the  world 
has  ever  seen,”  this  oflBcer  proclaimed  in 
the  presence  of  the  President.  “We  spent 
durty  laborious  years  in  perfecting  and  pol¬ 
ishing  it.  It  worked  like  a  charm  in  time 
of  p)eace;  but  one  week  of  war,  sir,  has 
smashed  it  into  smithers.” 

And  this  statement  was  absolutely  true. 


^otofrmpk  hp  Tf^n»-AtimHtw  .Vam  (V 

THE  BICYCLE  CORPS  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY,  CARRYING  THEIR  COLLAPSIBLE  BICYCLES 
ON  THEIR  BACKS,  DURING  THE  MANEUVERS  OF  igi2. 


company  of  Admiral  Sampson  the  day 
that  war  was  declared  with  Spain. 

He  filed  the  despatch  from  Washing¬ 
ton  that  conveyed  this  information — 
or  rather  he  turned  it  over  to  his  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  to  be  filed — and  continued 
his  walk  along  the  deck. 

Nothing  changed  in  life  on  board  ship;  no 
new  men  were  received;  no  guns  were  added 
or  taken  away  or  stored.  There  were  fires 
in  the  boilers  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  they  were  kept  up  after  war  was  de¬ 
clared. 

I  am  afraid  I  rather  pestered  the  Ad¬ 
miral  the  next  day,  as  we  sailed  toward  the 
Cuban  coast,  to  tell  me  what  had  really 
happened  on  board  the  fleet  when  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  war  was  declared  and 
conflict  inevitable. 

Finally  he  said;  “If  a  ship  is  afloat,  she 
is  on  a  war  footing.  The  declaration  of  war 
did  not  necessitate  my  issuing  a  single  or¬ 
der;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  in  exactly 
the  same  trim  that  we  were  a  week  ago, 
when  the  outcome  of  the  situation  was  un¬ 
certain.  Some  of  the  gun-captains  in  their 
eagerness  for  battle  have  sneaked  a  little 
extra  ammunition  out  of  the  magazines 
and  up  the  hoists,  but  officially  I  know 
nothing  about  this,  and  it  is  the  only 
change.” 

Now,  let’s  see  what  happens  to  a  typical 
skeleton  infantry  regiment  of  the  United 
States  army  when  war  is  declared:  All  the 
regimental  fractions  repair  to  the  regimen¬ 
tal  headquarters,  probably,  or  assemble  in 
the  field — for  frequently  our  regiments  are 
divided  into  two  or  three  parts  and  are 
living  at  widely  separated  posts.  Some 
actual  colonels  had  never  even  seen  all  the 
fractions  of  their  regiments  until  the  recent 
Mexican  crisis  provoked  the  concentration 
of  our  troops  in  Texas. 


Indeed,  only  recently  a  conscien¬ 
tious  colonel  of  an  infantry  regiment 
who  was  residing  at  an  army  post 
with  one  battalion  of  his  regiment, 
asked  permission  through  official 
channels  to  visit  the  missing  battalions. 
In  a  dignified  way  he  suggested  that  it 
was'  rather  ridiculous  that  he  should  not 
know  his  people  by  sight  and  that  they 
should  not  know  him.  The  colonel  was 
highly  commended  for  his  zeal  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  but  informed  that  there 
were  no  funds  available  for  such  a  journey 
as  he  proposed. 

After  all,  it  is  not  vdtally  important  under 
our  present  lack  of  system  that  a  colonel 
should  have  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
his  regiment  in  time  of  peace.  There  is 
not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  he  will 
command  it  in  time  of  war.  The  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  the  colonel  of  our  typical 
skeleton  regiment  will,  up>on  the  outbreak 
of  war,  either  retire  for  age  or  become  in 
very  short  order  a  major-general  and  com¬ 
mand  a  division,  which  will  have  to  be  im¬ 
provised  after  the  emergency  is  at  hand. 

The  lieutenant-colonel,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
energy  and  political  backing,  will  probably 
become  a  brigadier-general  and  command 
a  brigade,  which  also  will  have  to  be  im- 
prov’ised.  So  he  also  leaves  the  regiment. 
The  majors  of  our  regiment  will  go  to  other 
regiments  as  colonels  and  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nels;  some  of  the  captains  will  receive  their 
majorities. 

As  a  result,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  within  a  week  after  war  is 
declared  our  average  skeleton  regiment  will 
find  itself  with  only  a  dozen  officers  out  of 
fifty,  above  the  rank  of  sergeant-major, 
who  are  not  absolutely  new  and  untried  in 
the  duties  they  have  been  hurriedly  called 
upon  to  assume. 
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THE  SEMESOVSKY  REGIMENT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY,  REVIEWED  BY  THE  CZAR.  THIS 
REGIMENT  G.WE  AN  EXHIBITION  DRILL  WHEN  MR.  TAFT  VISITED  RUSSIA. 


While  this  helter-skelter  and  hide- 
and-seek  is  going  on  among  the 
(rfScers,  the  enlisted  men  are  exposed 
to  equally  imfavorable  influences. 

Our  typical  regimental  company,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  is  thirty-three  strong, 
with  only  sixteen  men  repiorting  daily 
for  military  duty,  while  the  others  are 
garbage-men,  grass-cutters,  and  what  not. 
These  sixteen  men,  drilled  by  a  lieutenant, 
a  sergeant,  or  a  corporal,  more  often  the 
last,  are  at  all  events  well  grounded  in 
the  manual  of  arms  and  are  of  fair  physique. 
Suddenly  with  them  are  incorporated  a  hun¬ 
dred  men,  more  often  than  not  the  rawest 
recruits,  direct  from  the  recruiting  depot. 
And  this  conglomeration  of  inexperienced 
oflScers  and  untrained  men  sooner  or  later 
is  sent  to  the  front  masquerading  as  a 
war-strength  regiment  of  the  United  States 
army. 

This  in  a  nutshell  is  our  present  army 
system. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  disclose,  by  means  of  two  accompanying 
photographs  which  were  taken  during  the 
Gettysburg  maneuvers,  the  conditions  from 
whi  h  the  army  is  trying  to  escape.  They 
are  more  eloquent  than  any  words  of  mine 
could  be,  and  their  accuracy  is  beyond  dis¬ 
pute. 

The  photograph  on  page  580  represents  a 
United  States  infantry  regiment  according 
to  the  field-service  regulations  of  the  army, 
^t  me  hasten  to  add  that  this  photograph 
is  truly  a  counterfeit  presentment.  It  is 
simply  an  effort  of  the  imagination — a 
dream  in  which  the  field-service  regulations 
are  for  once  complied  with.  It  represents 
what  an  infantry  regiment  was  then  supposed 
to  be,  and  should  be  according  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  regulations. 

The  photograph  opposite,  on  page  581,  is 


an  exact  presentment  of  what  an 
infantry  regiment  was  in  our  service 
at  the  time. 

The  average  strength  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  this  real  regiment,  not  the 
fictitious  regiment,  was  thirty-three  men. 
Many  of  these  men  were  detailed  every  day 
for  non-military  duties,  such  as  cutting  grass, 
policing  barracks,  and  the  like,  still  further 
reducing  the  number  of  men  present  for  duty 
in  each  company;  and  this  fact  probably 
helps  to  explain  why  there  was  only  one 
company  in  this  regiment  before  us  com¬ 
manded  by  a  captain;  all  the  rest  were 
commanded  by  junior  officers. 

All  the  captains  had  been  detached  for 
other  duty,  with  the  exception  of  one — or 
really  of  two,  as  a  second  captain  is  in  the 
picture  masquerading  as  a  major;  the  ten 
other  captains  were  absent  from  their  regi¬ 
ment  performing  various  duties — staff  work, 
war  college  and  military  instruction.  Wher¬ 
ever  they  were,  they  doubtless  had  the 
conviction — and  it  was  probably  well  found¬ 
ed — that  they  were  learning  more  about 
tactics  and  strategy  and  even  of  regimental 
work  than  they  possibly  could  learn  by  re¬ 
maining  with  the  colors  to  captain  a  rump 
company  of  thirty-odd  men. 

Photograph  number  one,  which  represents 
the  official  infantry  regiment  that  has  never 
existed  except  on  papier,  or  in  the  present 
masquerade,  or  for  purposes  of  expieriment, 
is  also  interesting  and  suggestive.  It  re¬ 
quired  two  of  our  emaciated  regular  army 
regiments  arid  two  regiments  from  the  Na- 
tional  Guard  to  supply  the  men  for  this 
idealized  pictu/re.  The  guns,  the  horses, 
and  the  transportation  were  begged  or  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  half-dozen  other  organiza¬ 
tions  present  at  the  maneuv'ers.  Tweh'e  or¬ 
ganizations  were  crippled  and  “dislocated” 
in  order  that  this  coimterfeit  presentment 
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of  a  regular  infantry  regiment  might  be 
given. 

The  illustration  is  absolutely  typical  of 
what  would  happen  to  the  skeleton  infantry 
raiments  in  case  of  war.  None  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  organizations  or  units  has  within  itself 
a  capacity  for  systematic  expansion.  A 
favored  organization  can  only  reach  its  field- 
service  strength  by  despoiling,  or  even  ab¬ 
solutely  putting  out  of  existence,  less  for¬ 
tunate  organizations,  or  by  swamping  a 
handful  of  trained  soldiers  with  a  deluge  of 
recruits. 

Since  these  photograpdis  -were  made  the 
army  has  taken  another  step  in  advance. 
To  test  a  new  plan  of  organization,  last  fall 
the  War  Department  actually  built  up  an 
infantry  regiment  in  form  and  strength  as 
it  should  be  according  to  the  proposed 
standards,  sent  it  into  the  field,  and  tried  it 
out  under  field-service  conditions. 

This  provisional  regiment  w’as  some  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  men  strong.  It  was  complete 
in  every  detail.  It  had  every  officer  present, 
and  every  man.  It  marched  for  days,  and 
was  together  for  weeks  in  maneuvers,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  regiment  of  an  imaginary  division. 
It  put  to  practical  test  the  new  infantry 
equipment  and  the  new  infantry  drill  regu¬ 
lations. 

It  was  a  success  in  every  way.  It  estab¬ 
lished  the  fact  that, with  no  increase  of  oflicers 
and  no  increase  in  means  of  transp>ortation, 
it  was  possible  to  increase  the  number  of 
infantry  rifles  on  the  firing-line  of  a  division 
by  thirty-three  per  cent.,  while  taking  up  in 
road  space  on  the  march  but  sixteen  per 
cent,  more  than  the  division  now  officially 
prescribed.  -\nd  to  increase  the  rifles  on 
the  firing-line  and  to  decrease  the  road 
space  occupied  on  the  march  are  the  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  war. 

But  to  make  that  provisional  regiment  for 
experimental  purp>oses,  the  parts  of  three 
different  regiments,  as  now  organized,  had 
to  be  combined.  These  three  regiments  are 
now  restored  to  their  former  state;  but  the 
provisional  regiment,  which  spelt  economy 
and  meant  efficiency,  is,  like  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Division,  gone  because  of  lack  of  au¬ 
thority  for  its  continued  maintenance. 

While  the  concentration  of  troops  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  about  two  years  ago  cost 
millions  of  dollars,  it  would  have  been  cheap 
at  any  price  if  the  lesson  taught  could  only 
be  learned  and  taken  to  heart.  That  mo¬ 
bilization  proved  that  in  individual  effi¬ 


ciency  our  commissioned  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men  were  the  equals,  if  not  the  supe¬ 
riors,  of  any  military  force  in  the  world. 
This  efficiency  was  shown  in  the  company, 
in  the  battalion,  and  jserhaps  in  the  regi¬ 
ment — though  not  so  clearly  here:  for  the 
moment  when  the  company  and  battalion 
and  regimental  units  were  merged  into 
what  our  men  were  taught  to  call  a  tactical 
division — which  they  had  never  seen,  much 
less  taken  p>art  in  before — it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  frankly  that  much  of  the  efficiency 
disappeared. 

In  some  ways  conditions  now  are  slightly 
improved  over  those  represented  by  the 
photographs,  but  in  no  sufficient  or  perma¬ 
nent  way.  By  executive  action,  by  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,  the  actual  strength  of 
the  regiments  for  ffiill  purposes  has  in  the 
fast  few  months  been  slightly  mcreased.  It 
has  not,  how’ever,  been  increased  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make  drill  either  interesting  or 
instructive  to  officers  and  men,  or  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  assure  fighting  efficiency  in  the 
emergency  of  war.  What  has  been  done 
has  been  done  surreptitiously,  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  has  been  made  by  stealth. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  OF  STEAMBOATS 

There  is,  of  course,  to-day  in  the  War 
Department,  and  there  probably  always 
has  been,  a  very  clear  appreciation  of  the 
systematized  disorder  that  characterizes 
our  military  machine — a  disorder  of  which 
the  following  are  typical  illustrations: 

On  Governor’s  Island  we  have  a  major- 
general  who  commands  eighty  steamboats 
but  remarkably  few  troops.  No  single 
steamboat  man  in  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  I  know,  commands  as  many  steamboats 
as  this  major-general.  Yet  when  he  entered 
up>on  this  fHJsition,  automatically,  by  senior¬ 
ity,  the  War  Department  had  no  reason  to 
know,  and  I  have  now  no  reason  to  know, 
that  he  understands  the  steamboat  any 
better  than  he  does  the  camel. 

The  amount  of  paper  work  incumbent 
uf)on  this  and  many  other  department  com¬ 
manders  is  far  in  excess  of  that  involved  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  a  dozen  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  great  corporations.  Physically,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  read  the  hundreds  of 
reports — for  the  most  part  trivial — to  which 
he  is  required  to  give  his  approval  or  state 
the  reasons  of  his  disapproval.  The  average 
physical  contact  with  troops  of  a  major- 
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general  in  our  army  to-day  does  not  exceed 
that  of  a  railway  conductor.  The  con¬ 
ductor  may  travel  with  troops,  but  the 
major-general  never. 

Not  long  ago  a  Secretary  of  War — who 
shall  be  nameless,  as  only  in  heaven  is  a  man 
credited  with  good  intentions — making  a 
spasmodic  effort  to  break  the  fetters  by 
which  all  orderly  progress  in  the  army  has 
been  frustrated,  directed  department  com¬ 
manders  to  spend  at  least  ten  days  of  every 
year  at  each  army  post  in  his  department. 
It  turned  out,  up>on  examination,  that  there 
were  forty-ei^t  posts  in  one  particular 
department,  and  the  adjutant-general  of 
this  department  said  to  the  commanding 
officer,  when  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
became  apparent: 

“Of  course  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
must  be  obeyed,  but.  General,  we  w'ill  have 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence  to 
give  us  five  hundred  days  in  one  year.” 

What  the  army  knows,  the  taxpayer 
should  know;  he  certainly  has  the  ri^t  to 
know,  because  he  pays  the  piper,  and  be¬ 
cause  one  day  he  may  participate  in  the 
resulting  catastrophe;  he  may  even  bear  the 
brunt  of  it. 

We  have  no  actual  reserves  in  our  peace 
army,  and  there  is  no  provision  now  on  the 
statute-book  to  insure  recruits  in  war.  The 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  field-artillery  have 
been  develojied,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
developed  at  all,  without  regard  to  the  vital 
relations  they  should  bear  to  one  another. 

MISSING — AN  AKMY 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  haphazard  and 
piecemeal  method  of  legislative  military 
development.  An  army  is  made  up  of  many 
different  parts — the  fighting  arms,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  supply  departments,  and 
the  like — ^all  of  which  are  essential,  and  none 
of  w'hich  can  be  improvised  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency.  But  they  are  all  essential  in  their 
proper  proportion.  Heretofore  each  arm 
and  department  has  been  developed  sepa¬ 
rately  by  bits  of  legislation  here  and  there. 
It  was  only  natural  that  through  long  years 
of  this  method  of  development  every  part 
of  the  army  should  come  gradually  to 
the  belief  that  its  salv’ation  dep>ended 
upx>n  a  separate  and  persistent  struggle  for 
itself. 

While  the  last  army  bill,  the  so-called 
Hay  bill,  was  imder  discussion,  Congress 


was  officially  informed  that  there  was  in 
process  of  development  in  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  a  comprehensive  plan  of  organization 
that  would  not  only  save  money,  but 
would  place  within  our  grasp  at  all  times 
a  small  yet  elastic  army  which  would  have 
fighting  efficiency  in  the  time  of  need. 

Congress  paid  little  heed  to  this  important 
announcement. 

To-day,  however,  the  unheeded  promise 
of  the  War  Department  has  been  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  The  plan  has  been  completed 
and  published,  and  it  is  now  available  for 
Congress  and  for  the  taxpayers  who  pay 
the  bills  of  Congress. 

THE  BASIS  OF  A  REAL  ARMY 

It  is  well  to  refer  to  this  plan  here  for  a 
moment,  because  it  has  not  been  generally 
understood,  and  because  when  Congress 
reaches  the  subject  a  battle  royal  will  be 
waged  about  it.  Newsp>ap)er  accounts,  for 
instance,  while  the  project  was  imder  de¬ 
velopment,  spxike  of  the  General  Staff’s 
plans  to  increase  the  regular  army  seven¬ 
fold.  The  General  Staff  has  planned  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind.  The  plan  as  worked  out 
does  not  seek  to  add  inunediately  a  single 
officer  or  man  to  the  regular  army.  Again, 
these  irrespxinsible  newsp>ap)er  accounts  refer 
to  the  vastly  increased  military  expiendi- 
tures  that  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the 
General  Staff’s  plan.  On  the  contrary,  the 
plan  as  published  shows  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  actual  cost  of  the  military 
establishment  of  to-day,  and  vast  economy 
in  any  future  development. 

The  project  seeks  to  make  the  best  of 
whatever  we  have  in  the  way  of  military 
resources  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  bad 
proportions  of  different  p)arts  of  the  army. 
It  plans  a  tactical  organization  inunediately 
useful  in  time  of  emergency;  eventual  escapie 
from  the  territorial  bondage  which  now  pre¬ 
vents  inunediate  use  of  the  army  as  a 
fighting-machine;  a  gradual  redistribution 
of  the  troop>s  as  the  abandonment  of  useless 
and  expensive  posts  becomes  possible;  and 
new,  more  economical,  and  more  military 
methods  of  quartering  the  troops. 

It  does  indeed  show  where  men  are  now 
lacking,  and  shows  where  they  should  be 
added  imder  future  development,  if  develop>- 
ment  in  the  future  becomes  either  necessary 
or  desirable.  It  covers  the  organization  not 
only  of  the  regular  army,  but  of  the  militia. 
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for  war  purposes,  and  of  the  volunteers  that 
would  have  to  be  raised  if  serious  war  came. 
It  provides  an  organization  into  which  all 
these  forces  will  fit.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
complete  military  system  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  military  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

And  on  this  project  the  army  now  pins  its 
faith.  It  asks  for  nothing  save  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  this  plan  into  effect.  But  to 
put  it  wholly  into  effect,  some  legislation 
will  be  necessary.  It  asks  nothing  in  the 
way  of  increase  or  promotion,  but  it  does  ask 
that  if  in  the  future  Congress  sees  fit  to 
increase  any  part  of  the  army,  it  will  follow 
the  lines  of  the  plan  thus  laid  down. 

The  p)eople  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  progressive  oflScers  of  the  army 
— an  overwhelming  majority,  it  may  be  said 
—have  at  last  tom  aside  the  bureaucratic 
veil  and  opened  wide  the  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  rightly  belong  to  the  voter  and  the 
taxpayer.  They  have  disclosed  not  only 
that  we  have  no  army,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word,  but  that  our  counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentment  of  such  an  organization  is  costing 
us  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars 
every  year,  and  with  almost  as  little  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  actual  demands  of  modem 
warfare  as  if  we  squandered  this  huge  sum 
upon  tin  soldiers  for  the  children  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  They  have  also  furnish^  a 
plan  which,  in  the  opinion  of  every  soldier 
and  of  every  military  critic  of  standing, 
offers  a  successful  and  economic  solution 
of  all  the  questions  involved  in  our  military 
defense. 

THE  .\RMY  NEEDS  A  FOOTBALL  COACH 

Let  me  try  to  make  the  matter  still 
plainer.  Our  soldiers,  both  officers  and  men, 
receive  an  excellent  primary  education  in 
their  profession.  As  is  well  known,  the  West 
Point  Acadenciy  is  the  object  of  much  admi¬ 
ration  in  the  military  world,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  our  army  schools  at  Riley  and  Leav¬ 
enworth  is  deservedly  high.  But  when  it 
comes  to  translating  theory  into  practise, 
the  young  American  soldier  learns  that 
though  this  is  not  forbidden  by  the  regula¬ 
tions,  it  is  practically  impossible  under  the 
conditions  in  which  he  must  live. 

What  would  happen  to  eleven  football 
men  of  fine  physique  who  could  mn  and 
rush  and  tackle  with  the  best,  and  kick  the 
ball  and  catch  it,  if  all  their  training 


and  experience  had  been  individualistic  and 
they  had  never  been  educated  in  team-work? 
Why,  they  would  fall  an  easy  conquest  to 
mediocre  players  who  were  trained  to  play 
together.  And  that  is  the  probable  fate  of 
the  United  States  army  should  it  ever 
come,  disorganized  as  it  is  to-day,  in  con¬ 
tact  with  an  organized  fighting-machine. 

REMEMBER,  WE’re  NOT  FIGHTING  INDIANS 

The  territorial  system  of  military  admin¬ 
istration  under  which  the  army  suffers  is 
extravagant,  and  for  purposes  of  war  prepa¬ 
ration  as  well  as  for  actual  hostilities  is  most 
ineffective;  and  yet  it  must  stand  until  a 
tactical  organization  of  the  army  is  brought 
about.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  consent  of 
Congress;  but  that  is  not  likely  to  be  given 
very  soon  unless  the  average  citizen  and 
taxpayer  shows  that  he  cares  more  for  the 
national  safety  than  he  does  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  some  antediluvian  “fort”  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood  that  is  supposed 
to  bring  money  into  the  district. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  most  of  our 
army  posts  are  very  badly  placed  for  our 
present  needs.  Some  fifty  per  cent,  of  them 
were  located — and  generally  well  located, 
for  the  time — during  the  prairie-trail  and 
canoe-travel  period  of  our  development.  Of 
recent  years  here  and  there  a  post  of  stra¬ 
tegic  value  has  been  erected;  but  more  often 
than  not  these  modem  creations  do  not  fit 
into  any  scheme  of  a  possible  war;  they  are 
simply  costly  monuments  to  the  local  pride 
and  the  national  influence  of  one  of  those 
active,  rustling  politicians  who  were  good 
providers  for  their  constituents. 

Posts  should  not  be  retained  because  they 
were  useful  in  the  War  of  1812  or  during  the 
Black  Hawk  disturbance;  and  of  course  our 
Indian  frontier  has  ceased  to  exist,  as  have 
the  military  necessities  which  this  state  of 
affairs  imposed.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pres- 
ent  army  posts  should  be  sold,  or  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  efficiency  of  the  army  would  be  im¬ 
mensely  increased  if  it  were  garrisoned  in 
large  units  around  certain  railway  centers 
which  would  permit  a  wide  range  of  rapid 
mobUization.  The  value  or  want  of  value  of 
most  of  our  inland  posts  should  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  transp)ortation  facilities.  If  we  say 
one  thousand  men  stationed  at  Chicago 
have  a  radius  of  six  hundred  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours,- while  if  they  remained  at  Fort 
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Oglethorpe  or  Fort  Russell  they  would  have 
a  radius  of  only  two  hundred  miles,  then  the  ‘ 
Chicago  p>osition  to  meet  invasion  or  repress 
internal  disorders  would  be  three  times  as 
valuable;  and  here  also  the  men  could  be 
subsisted  at  a  smaller  cost. 

Further,  as  time  b  p>erhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  factor  in  military  operations, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  occasion  may 
arise  when  a  thousand  men  in  Chicago  with 
their  greater  radius  of  travel  would  out¬ 
weigh  in  the  possible  operations  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men  located  at  Fort  Russell. 

If  the  army  were  a  business  corporation  in 
the  hands  of  intelligent  men  answerable 
only  to  themselves,  the  question  of  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  army  px)sts  would  not  be 
difficult.  From  their  isolated  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  healthy  situation  many  of  the  army 
posts  are  ideal  sanitaria.  Here  we  have  a 
good  plant  all  ready  to  hand,  which  the  na¬ 
tion  can  utilize  when  it  decides  to  take  up 
the  noble  struggle  against  the  White  Scourge. 

DRILL  THE  ARMY  WHERE  PEOPLE  CAN  SEE 

To-day  all  army  posts  should  be  situated 
in  settled  communities,  in  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  transportation.  If  the  larger 
military  organizations  were  installed  in  our 
cities,  ordinary  drill-work  could  be  done  in 
the  parks,  while  ground  could  be  hired  or 
rented  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city  limits  for 
maneuvers  and  for  prolonged  poriods  of 
camp  life.  The  daily  exercises  in  the  park 
would  be  enjoyed  by  the  poople,  and  the 
rented  parade-ground  farther  out  would  cost 
the  War  Department  merely  a  nominal  sum- 
in  comparison  with  its  present  onerous  land 
holdings,  which  so  rarely  turn  out  profita¬ 
bly.'  While  the  maneuver  ground  would 
have  to  be  rented  some  distance  away  from 
the  urban  centers,  the  journey  there  in 
heavy  marching  order  would  be  a  valuable 
part  of  the  soldier’s  education. 

In  this  way,  ^  p)erhaps  in  no  other,  our 
military  aggregation  would  develop  into  an 
army,  large  or  small,  costly  or  inexp>ensive, 
as  Congress  should  think  l^st,  but  an  army 
at  all  events,  with  a  high  percentage  of 
effectives;  and  what  there  was  of  it,  large  or 
small,  could  be  organized  into  the  fighting 
units  of  brigades  and  divisions.  Ev-ery  offi¬ 
cer  could  learn  hb  rdle  in  organizations 
which  must  be  formed  when  war  comes. 

In  thb  way,  too,  the  soldier  would  enjoy 
some  of  that  personal  contact  with  the  citi¬ 


zen  which  has  made  the  sailor  such  a  pepular 
figure  in  interior  as  well  as  in  all  maritime 
communities.  There  b  no  reason  to  fear 
that  the  results  would  be  less  happy  than  in 
the  case  of  the  sailor. 

THE  “born  soldier”  MYTH 

The  few  open  and  avowed  oppenents  of 
army  reorganization,  or  rather  of  army  or¬ 
ganization,  say  that  “we  do  not  want  an 
army  like  that  of  Germany,  although  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  machine  which' von 
Moltke  and  Blumenthal  brought  to  its  high¬ 
est  perfection  serves  well  the  purp)ose  of  the 
Germans;  but  over  here  everything  b  dif¬ 
ferent.  Above  all,  we  are  told  every  Ameri¬ 
can  b  a  bom  soldier,  and  our  embattled 
farmers  could  lick  their  weight  in  wildcats. 
Now  there’s  New  Orleans.” 

Of  course  there  was  New  Orleans,  where 
sp>edal  and  imusual  conditions  prevailed 
that  most  fortunately  tippied  the  scale  in  our 
favor.  But  there  b  also  Bladensburg — a 
more  typical  case.  There,  a  handful  of 
Britbh  regulars  smashed  the  embattled 
farmers  and  chased  President  Madison  and 
hb  adorable  wife  out  into  the  woods  very 
much  as  we  chased  Aguinaldo  into  the 
morUe  a  few  years  ago. 

Yet,  in  prop)ortion  to  our  wealth  and 
numbers  and  the  worldwide  conditions  then 
prevailing,  the  military  resources  at  the  db- 
px>sal  of  President  Madison  were  greater  than 
those  of  which  President  Wilson  dbp)oses. 

And  it  should  be  always  remembered  that 
when  the  nation  suffered  the  disgrace  which 
the  destruction  of  its  capital  entailed,  our 
p>ossible  enemies  were  three  months  away, 
sp)eaking  in  terms  of  transportation,  while 
to-day  a  week  or  ten  days  might  well  bring 
them  to  our  not  over-fortified  coasts. 

Besides,  the  relative  military  value  of  the 
trained  soldier  and  the  imtrained  citizen 
has  changed  very  much  in  recent  years. 
The  modem  solffier  b  a  highly  spiecialized 
product,  and  he  requires  extensive  and 
prolonged  cultivation. 

No;  assuredly  what  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  army  to-day  want  to  see  done 
b  not  foreign,  and  it  b  not  fustbn  nor 
hbtrionic.  They  want  simply  a  real  army, 
however  small;  an  effective  army,  so  far  as 
its  members  go;  an  army  that  can  be  built 
up>on  and  that  would  not  have  to  be  demol¬ 
ished  before  the  military  resources  of  the 
country  could  be  put  upx)n  a  war  footing. 


TPA  PARTIP^  BURGES  JOHNSON 
1  Cj rA.  -  1  /A  rv  1  ICjO  rfrairtin  4i,  MARY  ELLEN  SIGSBEE 


I  SHOULD  enjoy,  if  I  was  let, 

*  Tea-parties  nearly  ev’ry  day. 

It  is  my  fav’rite  kind  of  play — 

With  dishes  from  the  kitchen  set. 

And  all  the  cookies  we  can  get. 

And  tea  that’s  made  the  cambric  way. 

I  usurally  like  to  stay 
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Until  the  food  has  all  been  et. 

And  then,  although  I’m  really  glad 
To  leave,  it’s  more  polite,  you  know. 
To  say:  “My  dear,  it  makes  me  sad, 
But  I  must  call  my  dolls  and  go.” 
(I’m  glad  my  manners  ain’t  as  bad 
As  them  of  certain  folks  I  know!) 


"~(she 

CRIME 

DOCTOR 


physician  nsoho  Healed  Himself 


E  W  HORNUNG 


AUTHOR  or  **RAr.rLBS,**  **ST1NGAREE  •**  "WITCHING  HILL/'  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FREDERIC  DORR  STEELE 

Editors  I^Ote — Here  is  the  first  in  a  series  oj  stories  that  have  the  thrill  of 

conventional  detective  fiction,  and  yet  without  a  detective. 

An  Englishman  of  fine  breeding  has  chosen  for  special  study  the  crimes  of  the 

educated  leisure  class.  His  aim  is,  not  to  track  down  lawbreakers,  but  to  prevent 

crime  or,  failing  that,  to  cure  the  criminal.  He  has  a  vision  of  the  treatment  of  crime  through 
a  great  new  profession,  using  modern  scientific  methods;  and  he  is  himself  the  pioneer  “crime 
doctor." 

In  this  capacity  he  enlists  the  aid  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  becomes  his  ally;  is  involved 
in  the  dreadful  difficulties  of  a  young  militant  suffragette;  and  deals  with  criminals  in  the 
highest  social  circles,  preventing  crimes  that  would  have  shaken  England.  He  effects  cures 
that  make  one  believe  he  could  have  saved  even  Raffles,  that  engaging  gentleman  burglar  of  Mr, 
Hornung's  own  creation.  Every  one  who  has  met  Raffles  or  any  other  of  the  half-dozen  adventur¬ 
ous  characters  that  have  given  Mr.  Hornung  a  leading  place  in  English  fiction,  knows  that  the 
Crime  Doctor  will  be  a  living  person.  The  stories  in  which  his  theories  are  to  be  worked  out  will 
appear  in  Everybody’s  at  intervals  during  the  coming  year.  They  will  not  constitute  a 
serial:  each  story  will  be  separate  and  distinct.  But  it  wtU  be  a  mistake  to  miss  even  one. 

URING  his  time  of  office  as  Secretary  tures  which  were  as  breath  to  the  minister’s 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  unregenerate  nostrils, 
the  Right  Honorable  Topham  Vinson  It  is  matter  for  thanksgiving  that  the 
instituted  many  reforms  and  earned  the  majority  of  his  indiscretions  were  unguessed 
reformer’s  whack  of  praise  and  blame.  while  he  and  his  held  office;  for  he  was  never 

His  methods  were  not  those  of  the  perma-  so  unconventional  as  in  pursuance  of  those 
nent  staff;  and  while  his  notorious  courage  enlightened  tactics  on  which  his  reputation 
endeared  Iiim  to  the  young,  it  was  not  in  so  rests,  or  in  the  compiany  of  that  kindred 
strong  a  nature  to  leave  friend  or  foe  luke-  spirit  who'  had  so  much  to  do  with  their  in¬ 
warm.  A  congenital  contempt  for  tradition  ception. 

fanned  the  flame  of  either  faction,  besides  It  was  early  in  an  autumn  session  that  this 

leading  to  several  of  those  personal  adven-  remarkable  pair  became  acquainted.  Mr. 
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Vinson  had  been  tempted  by  the  mildness  of 
the  night  to  walk  back  from  Westminster  to 
Portman  Square.  He  had  just  reached 
home  when  he  heard  his  name  cried  from 
some  little  distance  behind  him.  The  voice 
tempered  hoarse  excitement  with  the  re¬ 
straint  due  to  midnight  in  a  quiet  square; 
and  as  Mr.  Vinson  turned  on  his  doorstep, 
in  the  act  of  letting  himself  into  the  house, 
a  young  man  rushed  across  the  road  with  a 
gold  chain  swinging  from  his  outstretched 
hand. 

“Your  watch,  sir,  your  watch!”  he  gasped, 
and  displayed  a  bulbous  hunter  with  a 
monogram  on  one  side  and  the  crest  of  all 
the  Vinsons  on  the  other. 

“Heavens!”  cried  the  Home  Secretary, 
feeling  in  an  empty  waistcoat  pocket  before 
he  could  believe  his  eyes.  “Where  on  earth 
did  you  find  that?  I  had  it  on  me  when  I 
left  the  House.” 

“It  wasn’t  a  case  of  findings,”  said  the 
young  man,  as  he  fanned  himself  with  his 
qjera  hat.  “I’ve  just  taken  it  from  the  fel¬ 
low  who  took  it  from  you!” 

“Who?  Where?”  demanded  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  with  unstatesmanlike  excite¬ 
ment. 

“Some  wretched  brute  in  North  Audley 
Street,  I  think  it  was.” 

“That’s  it!  That  was  where  he  stopped 
me,  just  at  the  .comer  of  Grosvenor  Square!” 
exclaimed  V’inson.  “And  to  think  I  went 
and  gave  the  old  scoundrel  half  a  crown!” 

“He  probably  had  your  watch  while  you 
were  looking  in  your  purse.”  And  the 
young  man  dabbed  a  very  good  forehead, 
which  glistened  in  the  light  from  the  open 
door,  with  a  white  silk  handkerchief  just 
extracted  from  his  sleeve. 

“But  where  were  you?”  asked  Topham 
Vinson,  taking  in  every  inch  of  him. 

“I’d  just  come  into  the  square  myself. 
You  had  just  gone  out  of  it.  The  pickpocket 
was  looking  to  see  what  he’d  got,  even  while 
he  hurled  his  blessings  after  you!” 

“And  where  is  he  now?  Did  he  slip 
through  your  fingers?” 

“I’m  ashamed  to  say  he  did;  but  your 
watch  didn’t!”  its  owner  was  reminded  with 
^irit.  “I  guessed  w’hose  it  was  by  the  crest 
Md  monogram,  and  I  decided  to  make  sure 
instead  of  giving  chase.” 

“You  did  admirably,”  declared  the  Home 
Secretary  in  belated  appreciation.  “I’m  in 
the  papers  quite  enough  without  appearing 
as  a  mug  out  of  ofiSce  hours.  Come  in, 


please,  and  let  me  thank  you  with  all  the 
honors  possible  at  this  time  of  night.” 

And,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  he  ushered 
the  sarior  of  his  property  into  a  charming 
inner  hall,  where  elaborate  refreshments 
stood  in  readiness  on  a  side-table,  and  a 
bright  fire  looked  as  acceptable  as  the 
saddle-bag  chairs  drawn  up  beside  it.  A 
bottle  of  reputable  champagne  had  been 
left  out  with  the  oysters  and  the  caviare; 
and  Mr.  Vinson,  explaining  that  he  never 
allowed  anybody  to  sit  up  for  him,  unless 
it  was  his  wife,  who  happened  to  be  out 
of  town,  opened  the  bottle  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  a  practised  hand,  and  led  the  at¬ 
tack  on  food  and  drink  with  schoolboy 
gusto  and  high  spirits. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  some 
mutual  note-taking.  The  Home  Secretary, 
whose  emphatic  personality  lent  itself  to 
the  discreet  prencil  of  the  modem  carica¬ 
turist,  was  in  appearance  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  contemporary  cartoons;  there  was 
nothing  unexpected  about  him,  since  his 
boyish  vivacity  was  a  quality  already  over- 
exploited  by  the  press.  His  frankness  was 
somewhat  qualified  by  a  gaze  of  habitual 
penetration,  but  still  it  was  there;  and  his 
manner  could  evidently  be  grand  or  collo¬ 
quial  at  will. 

The  surprise  w’as  in  his  surroundings  rath¬ 
er  than  in  the  man  himself.  The  perfect 
union  of  luxury  and  taste  is  none  too  com¬ 
mon  in  the  professed  Sybarite  who  is  that 
and  nothing  more;  in  men  of  action  and 
pugnacious  fwliticians  it  is  yet  another  sign 
of  sheer  capacity.  The  bits  of  rich  old  fur- 
nitime,  the  old  glass  twinkling  at  every  facet, 
the  brasses  blazing  in  the  firelight,  the  few 
but  fine  prints  on  the  Morris  wall-paper, 
might  have  won  the  approval  of  an  art- 
student,  and  the  creature  comforts  that  of 
the  youngest  epicure. 

The  young  man  from  the  street  was 
easily  pleased  in  all  such  respects;  but  in¬ 
doors  he  no  longer  looked  quite  the  young 
man.  He  had  taken  off  an  overcoat  while 
his  host  was  opening  the  champagne,  and 
evening  clothes  accentuated  a  mature 
gauntness  of  body  and  limb.  His  hair, 
which  was  dark  and  wiry,  was  beginning  to 
bleach  at  the  temples;  and  up  above  one 
ear  there  was  a  little  disk  of  downright  silver, 
like  a  new  florin.  The  shaven  face  was  pale, 
eager,  and  austere.  Dark  eyes  burnt  like 
beacons  under  a  noble  brow,  and  did  not 
lose  in  character  or  intensity  by  a  distinct 
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though  slight  strabism.  So  at  least  it 
seemed  to  Topham  Vinson,  who  was  a  really 
wonderful  judge  of  faces,  yet  had  seldom 
seen  one  harder  to  sum  up. 

“I’m  sorry  you  don’t  smoke,” -said  he, 
snipping  a  cigar  which  he  had  extolled  in 
vain.  “And  that  champagne,  you  know! 
You  haven’t  touched  it,  and  you  really 
should.” 

The  other  was- on  his  long  legs  that  in¬ 
stant.  “I  never  smoke  and  seldom  drink,” 
he  exclaimed;  “but  I  sirtiply  can  not  endure 
your  hospitality,  kind  as  it  is,  Mr.  Vinson, 
without  being  a  bit  more  honest  with  you 
than  I’ve  been  so  far.  I  didn’t  lose  that 
pickjxxrket  by  accident  or  because  he  was 
too  quick  for  me.  I  purposely  let  him  go.” 

In  the  depths  of  his  softest  chair  Mr. 
Vinson  lolled  smiling,  but  not  with  his  upH 
tumed  eyes.  They  were  the  steel  eyes  of  all 
his  tribe,  but  trebly  keen,  as  became  its 
intellectual  head  and  chief. 

“The  fellow  pitched  a  p>athetic  yam?”  he 
conjectured.  He  had  never  seen  a  more 
miserable  specimen,- he  was  bound  to  say. 

“It  wasn’t  that,  Mr.  Vinson.  I  should 
have  let  him  go  in  any  case — once  I’d  re¬ 
covered  what  he’d  taken — as  a  matter  of 
principle.” 

“Principle!”  cried  the  Secretary  of  State. 
But  he  did  not  modify  his  front-bench  atti¬ 
tude;  it  was  only  the  well-knowm  eyebrows 
that  rose. 

“The  wrhole  thing  is,”  his  guest  continued, 
yet  more  frankly,  “that  I  happen  to  hold  my 
own  views  on  crime  and  its  punishment.  If 
I  might  be  permitted  to  explain  them,  how¬ 
ever  briefly,  they  would  at  least  afford  the 
only  excuse  I  have  to  offer  for  my  conduct. 
If  you  consider  it  no  excuse,  and  if  I  have 
put  myself  within  reach  of  the  law,  there, 
sir,  is  my  card;  and  here  am  I,  prepared  to 
take  the  consequences  of  my  act.” 

The  Home  Secretary  leant  forward  and 
took  the  card  from  a  sensitive  hand,  vibrant' 
as  the  voice  to  which  he'  had  just  been  listen¬ 
ing,  but  no  more  tremulous.  Again  he 
looked  up,  into  a  pale  face  grown  paler  still, 
and  dark  eyes  smoldering  with  suppressed 
enthusiasm.  It  was  by  no  meaiis  his  bap¬ 
tism  of'that  sort  of  fire;  but  it  s^med  to 
Mr.  Vinson  that  here  was  a  new  type  of 
eccentric  zealot;  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort 
that  he  resumed  his  House  of  Commons 
attitude  and  his  smile. 

“I  see.  Dr.  Dollar,  that  you  are  a  near 
neighbor  of  mine,  only  just  round  the  comer 


in  Welbeck  Street.  May  I  take  it  that  your 
experience  as  a  consultant  is  the  basis  of  the 
views  you  menti(Mi?” 

“My  experience  as  an  alienist,”  said  Dr. 
Dollar,  “so  far  as  I  can  lay  claim  to  that 
euphemism.”  ■  •• 

“And  how  far  is  that,  doctor?” 

“In  the  sense  that  all  crime  is  a  form  of 
madness.” 

“Then  you  would  call  yourself - ■”  :  c 

The  broken  sentence  end^  on  a  note  as 
tactfully  remote  from  the  direct 'in  terro^- 
tive  'as  practised  speech  could  make  it.  J" 

“In  default  of  a  recognized’  tenn,”  said 
Dr.  Dollar,  “which- time  will  confer  as  part 
of  a  wider  recognition,  I  can  only  call  my- 
sdf  a  crime  doctor.” 

“A  branch  not  yet  acknowledged  by  your 
profession?” 

“Neither  by  my  profession  nor  by  the 
law,  Mr.  Vinson;  but  both  have  got  to  come 
to  it,  just  as  surely  as  we  all  accept  the  other 
scientific  developments  of  the  day.” 

“But  have  you  reduced  your  practise  to  a 
science,  doctor?” 

“I  am  doing  so,”  said  Dr.  Dollar,  with  the 
restrained  confidence  which  could  not  but 
impress  one  who  knew  the  value  of  that 
quality  in  himself  and  in  'others.  “I  have 
made  a  start;  if  it  wrcre  not  so  late  I  would 
tell  you  all  about  it.  You  are  the  Home 
Secretary  of  England,  the  man  of  all  others 
whom  I  could  wish  to  cbnvert  to  my  views. 
But  already  I  have  kept  you  up  too  long. 
If  you  ‘would  grant  me  an  appoint¬ 
ment - ” 

“Not  at  all,”  interrupted  Mr.  Vinson,  as 
he  settled  himself  even  more  comfortably 
in  his  chair.  “The  night  is  still'. young— 
so  is  my  cigar.  Pray  say  all  you  care  to  say, 
and  say  it  as  confidentially  as  you  please. 
You  interest  me.  Dr.  Dollar,  nor  can  I  forget 
that  I  am  much  indebted  to  you.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  trade  on  that;”  returned 
the  doctor  hastily.  “Butit  man  old  dream 
of  mine  to  tell  you  all  about  'my  work,  and 
hOw  and  why  I  came  to  take  it  up.  T  was 
not  intended  for  medicine,  you  see;  my  peo¬ 
ple  are  army  people,  were  Border  outlaws 
once  upon  a  time,  and  fighting  folk  ever 
since.  My  father  was  an  ensign  in  the 
Crimea — ^ots  Fusiliers.  I  joined  the 
Argyll  and  Sutherlands  the  year  before 
South  Africa,  where,  by  the  way,  I  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  you  wdth  your  Yeomen.” 

“I  had  eighteen  months  of  it  without  a 
headache  or  a  scratch.” 


Imii 

■itiapi 


^heavens!  ”  CRIED  THE  HOME  SECRETARY,  FEELING  IN  AN  EMPTY  WAISTCOAT  POCKET. 
WHERE  ON  EARTH  DID  YOD  FIND  THAT?  I  HAD  IT  ON  ME  WHEN  1  LEFT  THE  HOUSE.” 
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“I  wish  I  could  say  the  same,  Mr.  Vinson. 
I  was  shot  through  the  head  at  the  Modder, 
before  I’d  been  in  South  Africa  a  month.” 

“Through  the  head,  did  you  say?”  asked 
the  Home  Secretary,  lifting  his  own  some 
inches. 

The  doctor  touched  the  silver  patch  in 
his  dark,  strong  hair.  “That’s  where  the 
bullet  came  slinking  out;  any  but  a  Mauser 
would  have  driven  half  my  brains  before  it! 
As  it  was,  it  left  me  mth  a  bit  of  a  squint, 
as  you  can  see;  otherwise,  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  I  was  as  fit  as  ever — physically.” 

“Wonderful!” 

“Physically  and  even  mentally — from  a 
medical  f>oint  of  view — but  not  morally, 
Mr.  Vinson!  Something  subtle  had  hap¬ 
pened,  some  pressure  somewhere,  some 
form  of  local  paralysis.  And  it  left  me  a 
pretty  low-down  type,  I  can  tell  you!  It 
was  a  case  of  absolute  automatism — but  I 
won’t  go  into  particulars  now,  if  you  don’t 
mind.” 

“On  no  account,  my  dear  doctor!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  inad¬ 
vertent  cordiality.  “This  is  all  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest.  I  believe  I  can  see  what’s 
coming.  But  I  want  to  hear  every  word  you 
care  to  tell  me,  and  not  one  that  is  against 
the  grain.” 

“It  had  destroyed  my  moral  sense  on  just 
one  curious  p>oint;  but,  thank  God,  I  came 
to  see  the  cause  as  well  as  to  suffer  imsp)eak- 
ably  from  the  effect.  After  that  it  was  a 
case  of  killing  or  curing  oneself  by  hook  or 
crook.  I  decided  to  try  the  curing  first. 
And — to  cut  a  long  yam  short — I  was 
cured.” 

“Easily?” 

“No.  The  slander  may  come  home  to 
roost,  but  I  shall  never  think  much  of  the 
London  specialist!  I’ve  dropped  my  two 
sovereigns  and  a  fforin  into  too  many  of 
their  itching  palms,  beginning  with  the 
baronets  and  knights  and  ending  up  with 
the  imknown  adventurers.  But  not  a  man 
Jack  of  them  was  ashamed  to  pocket  his  two 
guineas  (in  one  case  three)  for  politely  tell¬ 
ing  me  I  was  as  mad  as  a  hatter  to  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  really  was  the  matter  with 
me!” 

“And  in  the  end?” 

“In  the  end  I  struck  a  fellow  with  an  open 
mind — but  not  in  England — and  if  I  said 
that  he  literally  op>en^  mine,  it  might  be 
an  exaggeration,  but  that’s  all.  He  did  go 
prospecting  in  my  skull — risked  his  reputa¬ 


tion  as  against  my  life — but  we  both  came  I 
out  on  top!”  I 

“And  you’ve  been  your  own  man  ever  I 
since?’!  || 

Topham  Vinson  asked  the  question 
gravely;  it  would  have  taken  as  keen  a  i' 
sup>erficial  observer  as  himself  to  detect 
much  difference  in  his  manner,  in  his  eyes, 
in  anything  about  him.  Dr.  Dollar  was  not 
that  kind  of  observer.  To  see  far,  one  must 
look  high,  and  to  look  high  is  to  miss  things 
under  one’s  nose.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  men¬ 
tal  trajectory.  In  the  sheer  height  of  his  •  ■' 

enthusiasm,  the  soaring  visionary  was  losing  I 

touch  with  the  hard-headed  groundling  in  j 

the  chair.  ' 

“I  was  cured,”  he  answered  with  tense 
simplicity.  “It  was  a  miraculous  cure,  and  . 

yet  no  miracle.  Anybody  could  perform  its  I 

like,  given  the  nerve  and  skill.  Yet  it  I 

seemed  to  me  a  new  thing;  its  possibilities  I 

were  almost  appalling  in  their  fascination.  f 

I  must  not  speak  of  them,  for  in  a  large  . 

measure  they  are  only  possibilities  still.  I 

Enough  that  I  resolved  to  qualify  as  a  medi-  i 

cal  man,  that  at  least  I  might  in  a  posi-  J 

tion  to  do  as  I  had  been  done  by.  I  had  n 

already  left  the  service;  but  my  fighting 
days  were  not  over.  I  was  going  to  fight 
Crime  as  it  had  never  been  fought  before!” 

There  was  a  challenge  in  the  p>ause  made 
here;  but  the  listener  did  not  take  it  up,  and 
the  harangue  ended  on  a  humbler  note. 

“I  studied  at  St.  Mary’s  under  men  whose 
names  you  know  as  well  as  they  know  yours. 

I  was  at  Berlin  under  Winter^laden,  and 
with  Jens  Jennsen  in  Stockholm.  Before  ^ 

I  was  thirty  I  had  put  up  my  plate  in  Wei-  i 

beck  Street,  and  there  I  am  still.”  ij 

“And  yet,”  said  the  Home  Secretary, 
with  a  faint  and  wary  smile,  “and  yet  the  l[ 
possibilities  are  still  only  possibilities!” 

“On  the  surgical  side,  yes;  there  I  was 
misled  by  my  own  abnormal  case.  When 
another  sudden  injury  makes  a.  monkey  of 
an  honest  man,  I  know  where  to  take  him; 
but  the  average  injury  is  too  gradual,  too 
subtle,  for  the  knife.  Congenital  cases  are, 
of  course,  quite  hopeless  in  that  respect. 

Yet  there  are  ways  of  curing  even  what  I 
regard  as  the  very  worst  type  of  congenital 
criminal  at  the  present  day.”  j 

“I  wish  I  knew  of  some!”  said  Mr.  Vinson 
cheerily.  “But  what,  may  T'  ask,  do  you 
regard  as  the  very  worst  type  of  congenital 
criminal  at  the  present  day?”  ' 

“The  society  type!”  replied  the  crime  ] 
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doctor  without  an  instant’s  hesitation. 

His  host  permitted  himself  to  open  his 
eyes  once  more.  “Your  ideas  are  rather 
sensational,  aren’t  they,  Dr.  Dollar?” 

“It’s  rather  a  sensational  age,  isn’t  it, 
Mr.  Vinson?  Your  twentieth-century  crim¬ 
inal,  with  his  telephone  and  his  motor-car — 
for  professional  purposes — his  high  explo¬ 
sives  and  his  scientific  tools,  has  got  to  be  an 
educated  person,  to  begin  with;  and  I  am 
afraid  there’s  an  increasing  number  of  edu¬ 
cated  jjeople  who  have  got  to  be  criminals  or 
else  paupers  all  their  lives.  A  vicious  circle, 
I  think  you  must  agree?” 

“If  you  can  square  it  with  the  truth!” 

“Isn’t  it  almost  a  truism,  Mr.  Vinson? 
When  women  of  title  make  a  living  out  of 
bridge,  traffic  in  tickets  for  royal  enclosures, 
charge  a  fat  fee  for  a  presentation  at  Court, 
and  a  small  fortune  for  launching  an  un¬ 
likely  family  in  their  own  set,  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  it  apart  from  their  own 
depravity.  They  are  no  more  naturally 
depraved  than  I  am;  but  their  purse  is  per¬ 
haps  even  smaller  and  their  wants  are  cer¬ 
tainly  ten  times  as  great.  Cupidity  is  not 
the  motive  power;  it’s  simple  shortage  of 
the  needful — from  their  point  of  view.  So¬ 
ciety  increases  and  multiplies  in  everything 
but  money,  and  transmits  its  expensive 
tastes  without  the  means  to  indulge  them. 
So  we  get  our  good  ladies  with  their  tariff 
on  introductions,  and  our  members  of  the 
best  clubs  always  ready  for  a  deal  over  a 
horse  or  a  car  or  anything  else  that’s  going 
to  bring  them  in  a  fiver.  It’s  a  short  step 
from  that  sort  of  thing  into  a  shady  trick, 
and  from  a  shady  trick  into  downright 
crime.  But  it’s  a  step  often  taken  by  the 
type  I  mean,  though  not  necessarily  with 
their  eyes  op>en.  And  that’s  just  where  the 
crime  doctor  should  come  in.” 

“In  op)ening  their  eyes?” 

“In  saving  ’em  from  themselves  while 
they’re  still  worth  saNfing;  in  that  prevention 
which  is  not  only  better  than  cure,  but  the 
vital  principle  of  modem  therapeutics  in 
every  other  direction.  In  keeping  good  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  prison  at  all  costs,  Mr.  Vinson — 
and  even  though  you  turn  your  prisons  into 
country  houses  with  feather  beds  and  moral 
entertainments  every  night  in  life!” 

The  Secretary  of  State  smiled  again,  but 
this  time  with  some  sympathy  and  much  less 
restraint.  He  was  beginning  to  see  some 
method  in  what  had  seemed  at  first  vmmiti- 
gated  mania,  and  to  take  some  interest  in  a 


point  of  view  at  least  novel  and  entertaining. 
But  the  prison  system  was  not  to  be  at¬ 
tacked,  even  in  terms  of  fantastic  levity, 
without  protest  from  its  ofiicial  champion. 

“Prisons,  my  dear  Dr.  Dollar,  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  keep  out  of  them 
rather  than  those  who  will  insist  on  getting 
in.  Of  course,  the  ideal  thing  would  be  to 
benefit  both  sides;  and  that  is  what  we’re 
aiming  at  all  the  time.  It  isn’t  our  fault  if 
a  man  who  gets  into  quod  is  a  marked  man 
ever  after;  he  shouldn’t  get  into  quod.” 

“You’ve  put  your  finger  on  your  own  xiil- 
nerable  point!”  cried  the  eager  doctor. 
“Why  should  he  be  a  marked  man?  Why 
force  a  professional  status  on  the  mere  dab¬ 
bler  in  crime,  who  might  never  have  dabbled 
again?  It  isn’t  as  if  it  undid  anything  he’d 
done;  even  hanging  your  murderer  doesn’t 
bring  your  xictim  back  to  life,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  never  want  to 
murder  anybody  else.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  many  serious  crimes  might  be  hushed 
up  without  anybody  being  a  bit  worse  off 
than  they  were  the  very  moment  after  their 
commission!” 

Mr.  Vinson  had  been  framing  an  ironical 
rebuke  in  the  name  of  morality  and  the 
Mosaic  law;  but  he  was  not  sorry  to  drop 
the  irony  and  pin  his  opponent  down. 

“I  hope.  Dr.  Dollar,  it  is  not  to  be  a 
function  of  the  new  faculty  to  collaborate  in 
the  concealment  of  crime  and  criminals?” 

“It  is  imp>ossiblc,”  replied  the  enthusiast, 
duly  drawn,  “to  define  the  scope  of  an  em¬ 
bryonic  science.  VVTien  the  crime  doctor 
has  come  to  stay — as  come  he  will — I  can 
see  him  playing  a  Protean  part  wth  the  full 
sanction  of  his  profession  and  of  the  law. 
He  will  be  preventive  officer,  private  detec¬ 
tive,  and  father  confessor  in  one,  if  not  even 
privileged  accessory  after  some  awful  fact. 
The  humble  pioneer  can  hope  for  no  such 
powers;  his  only  chance  is  to  work  in  the 
dark  on  his  own  lines,  to  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  and  to  take  his  risks  as  I’ve  done  to¬ 
night.  If  he  really  can  save  a  man  by 
screening  him,  let  him  do  it  and  blow  the 
odds!  If  he  can  stop  a  thing  without  giving 
it  away,  all  the  better  for  everybody;  and 
if  he  fails  to  stop  it,  all  the  worse  for  him! 
Let  him  be  a  law’  unto  his  patient  and  him¬ 
self,  but  let  him  stand  the  racket  if  his  law 
won’t  work.” 

“In  other  words,  you  would  tackle  char¬ 
acter  as  ordinary  doctors  and  divines  devote 
themselves  to  the  body  and  the  soul?” 


The  Crime  Doctor 
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!“It  would  come  to  that,  Mr.  Vinson.  It’s 
a  large  order,  I  know,  and  I  don’t  expect  to 
see  the  goods  deliver^  in  my  time.  It  will 
take  better  men  than  I  am,  and  many  of 
’em,  even  to  start  delivery  on  the  scale  I 
,  dream  about.  But  that’s  the  idea  all  right. 
Punishment  has  never  signified  prevention; 
what  we  want  is  to  get  under  the  criminal’s 
skin  before  we  make  it  smart,  if  not  before 
there’s  an  actual  criminal  in  the  case 
at  all!” 

“A  very  plausible  confession  of  faith, 
Dr.  Dollar.” 

The  minister’s  tone  was  dry  after  the 
other,  but  that  was  all.  His  fixed  eyes 
seem^  to  be  looking  through  the  doctor’s 
into  the  scheme  itself,  probing  it  on  its  mer- 
k  its  in  the  very  spirit  in  which  it  had  been 
A  propounded.  It  is  only  the  small  men  who 
laugh  in  the  face  of  genuine  enthusiasm, 
however  wild  and  flighty  it  may  seem. 
Topham  Vinson  was  not  a  small  man;  he 
a  too  had  been  guilty  of  some  wild  flights  in 
his  day,  and  office  had  not  altogether  clipped 
i  his  wings.  The  sportsman  and  the  charla- 
k  tan  within  him  were  only  too  ready  to  see 
^  themselves  in  another,  to  hear  their  own 

,  voices  on  other  lips.  But  the  appeal  to 

I  temperament  does  not  necessarily  compro¬ 
mise  the  mind.  And  that  citadel  still  flew 
a  neutral  flag. 

“What  about  the  practise?”  asked  Top>- 
ham  Vinson,  forcing  himself  back  to  facts. 

“Rome  took  less  building  than  a  London 
practise,  by  an  unknown  man  striking  out  a 
1  new  line  for  himself!” 

/  “I  really  don’t  wonder.  Who  would  come 
to  consult  you  about  a  homicidal  tendency, 
•  or  a  trick  of  tampering  with  sp)ecial  offer- 
,  tories?” 

“In  the  first  instance,  most  likely,  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  people;  then  they  might  send  him  to 
see  me  on  some  other  pretext.” 

V  “And  what  form  would  the  treatment 
take?” 

“It  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
They  don’t  all  know  that  they’re  be¬ 
ing  treated  for  incipient  criminality.  The 
majority  think  they  are  in  an  ordinary 
nursmg-home.” 

“A  home!”  cried  the  Secretary  of  State; 
w  the  word  had  brought  him  to  his  feet  at 
in  a  frame  of  mind  no  longer  to  be 
concealed  by  nods  and  smiles.  “You  don’t 
mean  to  tell  me.  Dr.  Dollar,  that  you  actu- 
f  ally  run  a  nursing-home  for  unconvicted 
criminals?” 


“Potential  criminals,  Mr.  Vinson.  I  have 
at  present  no  patient  who  is  actually  wanted 
by  the  police.” 

“And  where  is  this  extraordinary  estab¬ 
lishment?” 

“Under  my  own  roof  here  in  Welbeck 
Street.” 

“A  few  hundred  yards  from  where  we 
stand,  yet  this  is  the  first  I  hear  of  it!” 

“I  can  see  that.  It’s  not  my  fault,  sir. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  bring  it  before  your 
notice.” 

“How?” 

“By  writing  many  times  to  tell  you  all 
about  myself  and  the  home,  Mr.  Vinson.” 

“I  never  saw  the  letters.  A  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  stands  to  be  shot  at  by  every  crank  who 
can  hold  a  p>en!  I  employ  more  than  one 
young  gentleman  expressly  to  divert  that 
sort  of  fire.  You  should  have  got  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  me.  Dr.  Dollar.” 

The  doctor  had  smiled  at  an  expression 
that  he  could  not  but  take  to  himself.  His 
smile  sweetened  under  the  kindlier  tone 
which  succeeded  that  one  unmeasured 
word. 

“I  am  not  sorry  I  waited  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  that  time  has  given  me,  Mr.  Vinson.” 

“You  wanted  me  to  assist  the  good  work, 
I  take  it?” 

“By  your  countenance  and  influence,  if 
you  could!” 

“I  must  see  something  of  it  first.  I  must 
inspect  this  home  of  yours.  Dr.  Dollar.” 

The  steel  eyes  of  the  Vinsons  could  seldom 
have  cut  deeper  at  a  glance,  or  been  met  by 
a  f>air  more  candid  and  unafraid.  And  yet 
there  was  just  that  cruel  suspicion  of  a  cast, 
to  prejudice  both  the  candor  and  the  cour¬ 
age  of  the  finer  face. 

“It  is  op>en  to  your  inspection  day  or 
night,”  said  Dr.  Dollar. 

“Even  at  this  hour?  Even  to-night?” 

The  Home  Secretary  sounded  as  keen  as 
he  looked;  but  on  the  other  side  there  was 
now  just  enough  hesitation  to  correspond 
with  that  one  slight  flaw  in  the  finer 
eyes. 

“This  minute,  by  all  means,”  said  the 
doctor  cordially.  “There’s  always  some¬ 
body  up,  and  the  patients  can  be  seen  with¬ 
out  being  disturb^.” 

“Then,”  said  the  Home  Secretary,  “it’s 
a  chance  at  a  time  when  every  moment  of 
the  day  is  full.  Let  us  strike,  doctor,  while 
the  iron  is  as  hot  as  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  have  made  it.” 
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II 

That  deplorable  p>assion  for  adventure 
which  had  turned  the  hop)e  of  the  last  Oppo¬ 
sition  into  a  guerrilla  warrior  in  South  Africa, 
but  which  the  Home  Secretary  of  England 
might  have  subdued  before  accepting  his 
portfolio,  was  by  no  means  a  dead  volcano, 
as  Topham  Vinson  sallied  forth  with  his 
extraordinary  comp>anion.  It  was  to  be 
noticed  that  he  took  with  him  a  thick  stick 
instead  of  an  umbrella,  though  the  deserted 
streets  had  become  moist  with  a  midnight 
drizzle.  What  he  exp^ted  can  only  be 
surmised.  But  the  odds  are  that  it  did  not 
include  the  shriek  of  a  pwlice-whistle,  in  the 
sedate  region  of  Wigmore  Street,  and  the 
instantaneous  bolting  of  Dr.  Dollar  round 
the  first  comer  to  the  left. 

Now  the  Secretary  of.  State  was  one  of 
those  men  who  keep  up  their  games  out  of  a 
cold-blooded  regard  for  the  figure;  he  con¬ 
sidered  himself  as  fit  at  forty  as  any  man  in 
England,  and  he  gave  chase  with  his  usual 
confidence.  But  the  long-legged  doctor 
would  have  left  him  behind  with  the  lamp 
posts,  save  for  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dollar  was 
really  tearing  toward  the  sound,  not  flying 
from  it,  as  his  pursuer  was  so  ready  to  sup¬ 
pose.  In  a  matter  of  seconds  they  had  both 
fetched  up  at  a  brilliantly  lighted  house, 
where  a  more  than  usually  ob^  policeman 
was  alternately  pounding  on  the  door  and 
splitting  the  sober  welkin  with  his  whistle. 

“Stop  that  infernal  row!”  cried  Dr.  Dollar 
ttith  increased  authority.  “Out  of  the  way 
with  you — this  b  my  house!” 

And  the  Home  Si^retary  arrived  on  the 
scene  of  something  very  like  an  assault  on 
his  police,  just  in  time  to  divert  the  outraged 
officer’s  attention  by  asking  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  while  the  doctor  found  hb  key. 

“Lord  only  knows!”  said  the  policeman, 
kicking  some  broken  glass  on  one  side. 
“Murder,  it  sounds  like;  there’s  somebody 
been  loosing  off - ” 

And  even  as  he  speke  somebody  loosed  off 
again;  the  terrific  report  was  followed  by 
screams  within  and  a  fresh  shower  of  glass 
from  the  fanlight.  But  by  thb  time  Dr. 
Dollar  had  hb  latch-key  in  the  lock.  If  the 
door  had  op>ened  outward,  a  tangled  trio 
would  have  fallen  into  the  street;  as  it  was, 
it  hardly  would  open  for  the  man  in  white 
who  was  stmggling  with  a  woman  (in  red 
flannel)  and  a  boy  (in  next  to  nothing)  on 
the  mat. 


Dollar  exclaimed  “Barton!”  in  blank 
amazement. 

But  it  was  not  the  unlucky  Barton  who 
had  run  amuck.  “They  won’t  let'n>e  at 
him!  They’ll  get  the  lot  of  us  shot  dead!” 
he  spluttered  with  ungrateful  oaths;  and 
then  the  newcomers  grasp>ed  the  situation. 

On  the  stairs,  at  the  end  of  the  narrow 
London  passage,  they  beheld  an  enormous 
revolver,  against  a  background  of  pink 
sleeping-suit,  with  one  ferocious  eye  looking 
down  the  barrel. 

The  crime  doctor  slipped  in  front  of  the 
Hogarthbn  group,  and  stood  between 
everybody  and  the  armed  man,  shaking  his 
head  with  an  expression  that  nobody  else 
could  see. 

“Ozzie,  I’m  surprised  at  you!”  they  heard 
him  say  with  some  severity.  “I  thought 
you  were  a  better  sportsman  than  to  go 
playing  the  fool  the  one  night  I’m  out.  If 
you  want  to  frighten  p)eople,  do  it  where  you  * 
don’t  damage  their  propterty;  if  you  mean  | 
murder,  I’m  your  mark,  my  lad!  Aim  at  my  I 
wabtcoat  buttons  and  p>erhaps  you’ll  get  me  I 
in  the  mouth;  that’s  better;  now  blaze 
away!” 

But  the  pink-strip)ed  miscreant  was  not 
lOW’ering  his  barrel  to  improve  his  aim.  He 
lowered  it  altogether.  And  his  other  wild 
eye  was  opien  now’,  and  both  were  blinking 
with  unlovely  woe. 

“I — I  didn’t  mean  any  harm,”  he  fal¬ 
tered.  “It  w’as  only  a  rag — and  I’ll  p)ay  f<w 
the  door.” 

“It’ll  be  a  great  rag,  won’t  it,  if  you  fire 
bang  into  your  own  foot?  Better  give  me 
that  thing  before  you  do.”  Dollar  held  out 
the  steadiest  of  hands.  “No,  t’other  way 
round  if  you  don’t  mind;  ’tisn’t  manners  to 
pjass  knives  and  forks  business-end-first. 

Ta!  Now  make  yourself  scarce  before  Bar¬ 
ton  goes  for  you  by  kind  p)ermission  of  hb 
family.” 

The  young  man  in  pink  stood  wildly  star¬ 
ing,  then  fled  up)-stairs  with  a  smothered  sob. 

•  “After  him.  Barton,  before  he  does  some  • 
thing  silly,”  said  the  doctor  under  hb 
breath.  “My  dear  Mrs.  Barton,  you  shall 
tell  me  the  whole  thing  from  A  to  Z  in  the 
morning;  go  down  to  bed  like  a  good  ^ul, 
and  be  satisfied  that  you  prevented  blood¬ 
shed.  Bobby,  take  one  of  the  decanters 
from  the  tantalus  and  give  your  mother  a 
good  nightcap.”  He  turned  round  as  the 
unpresentable  pmir  made  off.  The  street-  , 
door  was  shut;  the  Home  Secretary  had  sole  | 
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possession  of  the  mat.  “Why,  Mr.  Vinson, 
what’s  happened  to  the  myrmidon?” 

“I  thought  you  would  like  me  to  get  rid 
of  him,”  said  Topham  Vinson  dryly.  “He’s 
waiting  outside  to  explain  matters  to  the 
reenforcements — as  a  joke.” 

“Rather  an  unconvincing  joke!”  said  the 
doctor,  wiping  his  forehead  with  the  back  of 
his  hand. 

“I’m  glad  you  admit  it.  Dr.  Dollar.  Am  I 
to  understand  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
practical  joke,  carefully  rehearsed  for  my 
benefit?” 

The  doctor  op)ened  his  shining  eyes. 
“Does  it  look  like  one?  Hark  back  a  little, 
Mr.  Vinson!” 

“There’s  no  need.  I  didn’t  think  of  it  till 
you  put  the  word  into  my  mouth.  But  it’s 
the  most  astounding  coincidence,  doctor, 
coming  on  top  of  the  one  about  my  watch — 
and  you  of  all  men  catching  the  thief!” 

“Yet  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that’s  al¬ 
ways'  liable  to  happen  when  one’s  back  is 
turned,  and  always  will  be  until - ” 

“Yes?”  said  the  Home  Secretary,  as 
Dollar  paused  and  looked  at  him. 

“Until  you  make  it  at  least  as  difitcult  to 
buy  revolvers  and  ammunition,  Mr.  Vinson, 
as  a  dose  of  prussic  acid!  Here’s  a  young 
man,  unsteady,  and  an  epileptic,  who  has 
just  been  plac^  under  my  care.  I  don’t 
run  a  private  asylum,  nor  is  he  rip)e  for  one. 
1  must  give  him  his  head  a  little,  and  this 
happ>ens  in  a  minute!  If  it  should  lead  to 
fresh  revolver  regulations — but  I  mustn’t 
forget  myself  in  my  excitement.  If  you 
would  come  in  here  and  smoke  a  cigar¬ 
ette —  I  shall  have  to  make  a  round 
directly  to  see  how  things  are  quieting 
dowm,  and  should  be  only  too  glad  to  take 
you  with  me.” 

The  round  was  made  after  further  conver¬ 
sation  in  a  dining-room  as  Spartan  as  the 
rest  of  the  crime  doctor’s  characteristic 
abode.  An  instructed  taste  in  aged  but  un¬ 
comfortable  oak  gave  it  the  chill  severity  of  a 
refectory;  and  the  suggestion  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  glance  into  the  minute  consulting- 
room  next  door,  which  struck  the  visitor, 
p)erhaps  in  the  light  of  one  of  Dollar’s  own 
similitudes,  as  a  sort  of  monkish  cell  and 
confessional  in  one.  The  carven  table,  rug¬ 
ged  yet  elaborate,  pale  with  age,  might  once 
have  been  an  altar;  the  chair  beside  it  was 
certainly  an  ecclesiastical  chair.  The  cum¬ 
brous  pieces  were  yet  the  fruit  of  a  fastidi¬ 
ous  eye,  and  apparently  its  only  fruit. 


Everything  else  throughout  the  house  was 
ultra  -  sanitary,  refreshingly  utilitarian, 
twentieth-century.  No  shred  nor  thread 
made  for  dust  on  the  linoleum,  no  picture 
harbored  it  on  the  glazed  pap)er.  Walls  and 
floors  were  of  the  same  uncompromising 
typie  upHstairs  and  down.  Yet  when  they 
p)eep>ed  through  one  of  the  numbered  doors 
above,  Vinson  saw  hot-house  flowers— 
blooming  in  glass  bowls  on  glass  tables; 
and  the  bedroom  ware  was  glass  again. 
The  very  books  were  bound  in  glassy  vel¬ 
lum;  there  was  a  pile  of  them  beside  the 
bed,  in  which  a  very  young  man,  swathed 
in  bandages,  lay  reading  under  the  green 
shade  of  an  electric  lamp. 

The  doctor  e.xpressed  his  sorrow  for  the 
occurrence  down-stairs;  the  patient,  scarce¬ 
ly  looking  up,  said  that' since  he  could  not 
have  moved  to  save  his  life,  he  had  gone  on 
reading  all  the  time;  and  they  left  him  at  it. 

“That,”  whisp)ered  the  doctor  on  the 
landing,  “is  a  young  fellow  who  will  one 
day  b^well,  never  mind!  Until  he  came 
to  me  he  had  never  of  his  own  free  will  read 
anything  but  a  novel  or  a  newspapjer;  he  is 
now  deep  in  the  immortal  work  of  another 
weak  young  man  who  was  sw’ayed  by 
strength,  and  is  himself  for  the  time  being 
under  Dr.  Johnson’s  salutary  thumb.” 

“What  was  his  weakness?” 

“The  arson  habit.” 

“The  what}" 

“A  passion  for  setting  places  on  fire.  He 
started  it  as  quite  a  small  boy;  they  licked 
it  out  of  him  then.  All  his  boyhood  he  went 
in  fear  of  the  rod,  and  it  kept  him  straight. 
Only  the  other  day  he  goes  up  to  Oxford  and 
pron^tly  sets  fire  to  his  rooms.” 

“Some  form  of  atavdsm,  I,  presume?” 

“A  very  subtle  case,  if  I  were  free  to  give 
you  its  whole  history.” 

“I  should  be  even  more  interested  in  your 
treatment.” 

“Well,  I  needn’t  tell  you  that  he’s  ban¬ 
daged  up  for  bums;  but  you  might  not  guess 
that  he  has  come  by  this  lot  since  I’ve  had 
him,  if  not  almost  at  my  hands.” 

“Nonsense,  man!” 

“It’s  an  exaggeration,  but  I’m  responsible 
for  what  happened  and  it’s  going  to  cure 
him.  It  was  a  case  of  undisciplined  imagi¬ 
nation  acting  on  a  bonnet  with  just  one  bee 
in  it  He  had  never  realized  what  a  hell  let 
loose  a  fire  really  is;  now  he  kturws  through 
his  own  skin.” 

The  statesman’s  eyebrows  were  like  the 
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backs  of  two  mutually  displeased  cats. 

“But  surely  that’s  an  old  wives’  trick 
pushed  beyond  all  boimds!” 

“Pushed  farther  than  I  intended,  Mr. 
Vinson,  I  must  confess.  I  only  meant  him 
to  see  a  serious  fire.  So  I  arranged  with  the 
brigade  to  ring  me  up  when  there  w'as  a 
really  bad  one,  and  with  my  man  to  take 
the  ^y  out  for  all  his  walks  at  night.  There 
was  another  good  reason  for  that;  and  alto¬ 
gether  nothing  can  have  seemed  more  nat¬ 
ural  than  the  way  they  app>eared  on  the 
scene  of  this  ghastly  ridmg-s^ool  affair.” 

“I  know  what’s  coming!”  cried  the  Home 
Secretary.  “This  is  the  fellow  who  dashed 
in  to  help  save  the  horses,  and  got  away 
afterward  without  giving  his  name!” 

“That’s  it.  He  says  he’ll  hear  those 
horses  till  his  dying  hour!  He  was  in  the 
thick  of  it  before  Barton  or  anybody  else 
could  stop  him.  Well,  I  can  take  no  credit 
for  the  very  last  thing  I  should  have  dreamed 
of  allowing;  but  I  fancy  the  odds  are  fairly 
long  that  the  tempting  element  will  never, 
never  again  tempt  our  young  friend  up¬ 
stairs.” 

They  had  drifted  down  again  during  this 
recital;  and  he  who  had  led  the  way  stood 
staring  at  the  crime  doctor,  in  his  monkish 
cell,  with  that  intent  inscrutability  which 
was  one  of  Topham  Vinson’s  most  effective 
masks;  but  now  it  was  a  mask  imperfectly 
adjusted,  with  the  warm  light  of  admiration 
breaking  through,  and  the  shadow  of  some¬ 
thing  else  interfering  with  that  light. 

When  Dr.  Dollar  had  marched  upon  the 
loaded  revolver,  talking  down  the  barrel 
as  to  an  infant  pointing  a  pop-gim,  daring, 
another  darede^  to  shoot  him  dead,  the 
same  admiring  look  had  come  over  the  face 
behind  him,  qualified  in  precisely  the  same 
fashion.  But  then  the  doctor  had  not  seen 
it,  and  now  it  made  him  wince  a  little,  as  if 
he  dreaded  something  that  was  bound  to 
come. 

This  was  what  came: 

“Dr.  Dollar,  I  should  prefer  not  to  ask 
you  to  show  me  or  tell  me  any  more.  I 
know  a  good  man  when  I  see  one,  and  I 
know  go^  work  when  I  catch  him  at  it! 
Yet  you  say  it  was  a  sheer  coincidence  that 
I  caught  you  at  it  to-night,  or  rather  that 
such  tough  work  w'as  waiting  for  you  when 
we  got  here.” 

“Do  you  still  doubt  me,  then?  Why,  you 
yoxirself  insisted  on  coming  round  to  see  the 
place,  in  the  middle  of  tlds  blessed  night!” 
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“Exactly!  That  establishes  your  second 
coincidence;  but  by  Heaven,  sir,  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  two  of  the  same  sort,  on  the  same 
night,  to  the  same  two  people!” 

“What  W’as  the  other  coincidence?”  de¬ 
manded  the  doctor,  huskily. 

“Your  catching  any  old  pickpocket  w’ith 
my  watch — and  letting  him  off!  Come, 
doctor,  do  one  more  th^  for  me,  and  I’ll 
do  all  in  my  power  for  you  and  your  great 
W’ork.  That  is,  of  course,  if  you  still  want 
me  to  take  the  interest  I  certainly  should 
have  taken  if  I  had  seen  your  letters.” 

“If!”  cried  the  young  man  from  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  his  heart.  “Your  interest  is  the  one 
thing  I  do  want  of  you,  and  you  are  the  one 
person  I  want  to  interest!” 

His  eyes  shone  like  big  browm  lamps, 
straight  enough  now  in  their  intensity, 
and  dim  with  the  glory  of  their  vision. 
Topham  Vinson  was  almost  moved  himself; 
he  really  was  absorbed  and  thrilled;  but  not 
to  the  detriment  of  his  penetrative  astute¬ 
ness,  his  political  instinct  for  a  bargain. 

“Come,  then,”  said  he:  “show  me  the  fel¬ 
low  who  sneaked  my  watch!” 

*‘Shaw  him  to  you?  What  do  you  mean?” 

The  doctor  had  not  started.  But  the  in¬ 
jured  eye  showed  its  injury  once  more. 

“It  was  one  of  your  patients  who  picked 
my  pocket,”  said  the  Home  Secretary,  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  he  had  known  it  all 
the  time.  “Would  you  have  been  in  such  a 
hurry  to  wash  your  hands  of  anybody  else, 
and  to  imdo  what  he’d  done?” 

Dr.  Dollar  made  no  answer,  no  denial; 
but  he  glanced  at  a  venerable  one-handed 
clock,  whose  unprotected  p>endulum  shaved 
the  wall  with  noisy  sweeps.  It  was  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning;  but  already  night 
must  have  been  turned  into  a  very  dreadful 
and  disturbing  day  for  all  the  inmates.  The 
doctor  abandoned  that  excuse  unmade,  and 
faced  his  visitor  in  desperation. 

“So  you  want  to  see  him — ^now?” 

“I  do.  I  have  my  reasons.  But  it  shall 
end  at  that — if  I  do  see  him.  That  won’t 
nip  my  good-will  in  the  bud!”  It  was  obvi¬ 
ous  what  would. 

“You  shall  see  him,”  said  the  doctor,  as  if 
racking  his  mind  once  more.  “But  there  are 
difficulties  you  perhaps  can’t  quite  appreci¬ 
ate.  It  means  giving  away  a  patient-^on’t 
you  see?” 

“Perfectly.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  proper 
punishment,  since  it’s  all  he’ll  get.  Yet  you 
don’t  want  to  lose  your  hold.  Couldn’t  you 
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send  him  down  here  on  some  pretext,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  me  up  to  him?” 

The  crime  doctor’s  face  lit  up  as  if  by 
electricity.  “I  can  and  I  wrill!”  he  cried. 
“He’s  another  reader;  he  shall  come  down 
for  a  book;  that  won’t  look  so  bad.” 

The  great  man  waited  with  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  slightly  overbearing  personality 
that  has  been  it^  very  nearly  overborne. 
He  was  now  intensely  interested  in  the  crime 
doctor  and  his  unique  establishment.  It 
wras  an  interest  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
sharing,  until  he  had  gone  deeper  into  a 
theory  and  practise  that  were  already  a  rev¬ 
elation  to  him.  They  might  both  prove  un¬ 
workable  on  any  large  scale,  and  yet  they 
might  Light  the  way  to  sensational  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  type  that  Topham  Vinson  w'as 
the  very  man  to  introduce. 

Boundless  ambition  was  one  of  the  forces 
of  a  nature  that  responded  to  the  call  of  any 
suflSciently  dazzling  crusade;  but  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  adventure  ran  ambition  hard;  and 
a  crusade  calculated  to  gratify  both  appe¬ 
tites  was  dazzling  even  to  eyes  of  triple  steel. 

Only  he  must  show  t^  new  ally  his 
pew'er  before  they  struck  up  their  alliance; 
that  was  the  great  reason  for  insisting  on 
seeing  the  pickpxxJcet.  There  was  a  little 
reason  besides.  An  excellent  memory  had 
supplied  Mr.  Vinson  with  a  kind  of  p>ost- 
impression  of  the  rascal.  And  within  one 
second  after  the  patient’s  prompt  app>ear- 
ance,  a  certain  small  suspicion  had  been 
confirmed. 

“I  think  w’e’ve  met  before,  my  man!”  he 
had  begun.  'His  man  started  stagily — was 
altogether  of  the  stage — a  bearded  scarecrow 
in  rags  too  ragged  to  be  true.  Vinson  found 
the  switches  and  made  more  light.  “Not 
half  a  bad  disguise,”  he  continued,  “who¬ 
ever  you  may  be!  I  suppose  they’re  sup¬ 
plied  on  the  premises  for  distinguished  pa¬ 
tients?” 

“How  do  you  know  it’s  a  disguise?” 
croaked  the  hairy  man,  with  downcast  eyes. 

“Well,  you  don’t  look  a  distinguished 
patient,  do  you?”  said  the  Home  Secretary 
airily.  “On  the  other  hand,  your  kit  looks 
to  me  as  if  it  would  fall  to  pieces  but  for 
what  the  ladies  call  a  foundation — eh?” 

And  he  swooped  dowm  on  the  ragged  tails 
as  their  owner  turned  a  humiliated  back. 
And  the  “foundation”  was  a  perfectly  good 
overcoat  turned  inside  out;  moreover,  it 


was  a  coat  that  Topham  Vinson  seemed  to 
know;  it  was  a  coat  that  he  suddenly  remem¬ 
bered,  as  he  shot  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
then  stood  deadly  still. 

The  pickp>ocket  had  not  turned  round. 
But  his  wig  and  beard  lay  at  his  elbow  on 
the  mantelpiece;  his  diminished  head  had 
sunk  into  ^  hands;  and  the  electric  light 
blazed  up>on  a  medallion  of  silver  hair,  up 
above  one  burning  ear. 

“Doctor — Dollar!”  exclaimed  Topham 
Vinson  in  a  startled  voice. 

“Yes!  I  was  the  man  ...  it  was  only 
to  get  at  you  .  .  .  you  know  that!” 

It  was  a  hoarse  voice  muttering  to  the 
wall,  in  a  dire  discomfiture  that  had  its 
effect  on  the  insulted  minister. 

“So  that  was  your  weakness!”  The  plain 
comment  was  icier  than  any  sneer.  “Pick¬ 
ing  and  stealing — and  your  hand  still  keeps 
its  cunning!” 

“Yes.  That  was  how  my  wound  had 
taken  me.”  There  was  less  shame  in  the 
hoarse  voice,  thanks  to  the  bracing  coldness 
of  the  other.  “It  started  in  the  field  hos¬ 
pital — orderlies  laughed  and  encouraged  me 
— ^nurses  at  Netley  just  as  bad!  Everybody 
treated  it  as  a  joke;  the  doctor  used  to  ask 
for  his  watch  or  his  handkerchief  after  every 
Wsit;  and  the  great  score  was  when  he 
thought  I  had  one  and  it  was  really  the 
other — or  both.  It  amused  the  ward  and 
made  me  pK>pular — made  me  almost  suicidal 
— because  I  alone  knew  that  I  couldn’t  help 
doing  it  to  save  my  life — and  the  rest  you 
know.” 

“I  do,  indeed!” 

“This  beastly  kit — I  had  it  made  on  pur- 
p)ose  so  that  I  could  nm  after  you  one  min¬ 
ute  with  what  I’d  taken  from  you  the  minute 
before!  It  was  a  last  attempt  to  gain  your 
ear — to  get  you  interested.  And  now - ” 

“And  now,”  said  Topham  Vinson,  with  a 
kind  hand  on  the  bent  shoulders,  yet  a  keen 
eye  on  the  bent  head,  “and  now  I  suppose 
you  think  you’ve  put  the  lid  on  it?  So  you 
have,  my  dear  doctor,  on  any  sneaking 
doubts  I  had  about  you!  You’ve  struck  a 
job  after  my  own  heart,  and  you’ve  led  me 
into  it  as  I  never  was  led  into  anything  in 
my  life  before.  Well,  you’ve  just  got  to 
keep  me  in  it  now;  and  I’m  conceited  enough 
to  believe  I  shall  be  worth  my  place.  Don’t 
you  think  you  might  turn  round.  Dr.  Dollar, 
and  let  us  shake  hands  on  that?” 


“The  Life  Preserver” — another  Crime  Doctor  story — uill  appear  in  the  June  number. 


£S,  sir,’  said  Silas  Sykes, 
we  got  to  get  some  charity 
join’  in  this  town.’ 

“  ‘Charity,’  I  says  over, 
leditative.  ‘How  do  you 
lean,  Silas?’ 

“  ‘How  do  I  mean?’  says 
ilas,  snappy.  ‘Don’t  you 
now  your  Bible,  woman?’ 

“  ‘I  ain’t  so  sure  I  do  as  I 
_  se’  to  be,’  I  ^d  him.  ‘I  use’- 
to  think  chamy  was  givin’ 
things  away.  Then  I  had  a  spell  I  use’  to 
think  it  was  coverin’  up  their  faults.  Now 
I  dunno  as  I’m  clear  what  it  is.’ 

“Silas  bridled  some  and  snorted  soft. 

“  ‘Charity,’  says  he,  ‘charity.  Calliope 
Marsh,  is  doin’  nice  things  for  folks.’ 

“  ‘Doin’  nice  things  for  folks,’  I  says  over 
— and  I  wanted  to  remember  them  words  of 
Silas  and  I  longed  to  feed  ’em  to  him  some 
time.  But  I  just  took  up  my  pound  of 
prunes  and  went  out  the  post-office  store, 
thoughtful. 

“Outside  on  the  walk,  I  come  on  Absa¬ 
lom.  He  stood  kicking  his  heels  on  the  hy¬ 
drant  and  looking  up  and  down  the  street 
like  he  was  waiting  for  something  that 
ffiere  wasn’t  any  sudi  thing,  and  he  knew 
it.  Absalom  Ricker  he  was,  that  has  work 


in  the  canning  factory,  when  any.  I’d  been 
wantin’  to  see  him. 

“  ‘Evenin’,  Ab,’  says  I.  ‘How’s  Gertie?’ 

“  ‘She  ain’t  on  her  feet  yet,’  says  he,  rue¬ 
ful. 

“  ‘How’s  your  mother’s  rheumatism?’ 

“  ‘It  ain’t  in  her  fingers  yet,’  says  he, 
bright. 

“  ‘How’re  you?’ 

“  ‘Oh,  me!’  he  says.  ‘I’m  rosy.’ 

“  ‘Your  arm,’  says  I;  ‘will  it  let  you  go  to 
work  yet?’ 

“  ‘Not  yet,’  he  says,  ‘the  thermometer 
actin’  up  zero,  so.  But  still,  I’m  rosy — 
rosy.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  says  I,  ‘bein’  you’re  more  rosy 
than  busy,  I  wonder  if  you  couldn’t  do 
something  for  us  ladies.  You  know,’  I 
says,  ‘that  nice,  new,  galvanized  iron  gar¬ 
bage  tank  us  ladies  bought  and  run  one 
season,  collectin’  up  garbage?  Well,  I  dim- 
no  but  what  we’ve  got  to  sell  it,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  refusin’  to  run  it,  ’count  of  economy. 
And  I  wondered  if  you’d  go  and  hev  a  look 
at  it,  and  tell  us  what  we’d  ought  to  get 
for  it,  and  where.’ 

“  ‘Why,  sure  I  will,’  says  Absalom.  ‘I’d 
be  glad,’  says  he,  kind  of  pleasant  and  im¬ 
portant,  ‘to  accommodate.’ 

“He  went  off  down  the  street,  walkin’ 
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sidewise,  like  he  does,  his  coat  and  beard 
blo^^’ing  out  ithe  same  side,  his  pockets  sag- 
gin’  till  they  looked  like  mouths  smiling,  and 
his  hat  trained  up  to  a  peak.  Everybody 
liked  Absalom — he  had  such  a  nice,  one¬ 
sided  smile  and  he  seemed  to  be  so  afraid 
he  was  going  to  hurt  your  feelings.  He’d 
broke  his  right  arm  in  Silas’s  canning  fac¬ 
tory  that  fall,  and  he’d  been  laying  off 
ever  since.  His  wife  done  washings,  and 
his  mother  finished  vests  from  the  city,  and 
the  children  stuffed  up  cracks  in  the  walls 
and  thought  it  was  a  game. 

“They  W'as  others  in  the  town,  come 
lately,  and  mostly  in  the  factory,  that  was 
the  same  way:  the  Bettses  and  the  Doles 
and  the  Haslutts  and  the  Hennings.  They 
lived  in  little  shacks  around,  and  the  men 
worked  in  the  canning  factory  and  the  gas¬ 
works  and  on  the  tracks,  and  the  women 
helf)ed  out.  And  one  or  two  of  ’em  had 
took  down  ill;  and  so  it  was  Silas,  that  likes 
to  think  of  things  first,  that  up  and  said 
‘do  something.’  And  it  was  him  put  the 
notice  in  the  papers  a  few  nights  later  to 
all  citizens  and  women  that’s  interested  in 
forming  a  Charity  Society  to  meet  in  Post- 
Office  Hall,  that  he  has 
the  renting  of.  /'\i 

“I  was  turnin’  in  the  f  ^ 

stairway  to  the  hall  that 
night  w'hen  I  heard  some- 
Ix^y  singing.  And  coming  . 

down  the  walk,  with  her 
hat  on  crooked  and  its 
feather  broke,  was  old 
Bess  Bones.  Bess  has  lived 
in  Friendship  Village  for  4  ‘ 

years  —  and  I  always  \ 
thought  it  was  real  good  \ 
for  the  town  that  she  done 
so.  For  she  is  the  only  ^  y 
woman  I  ever  knew  of  that  j  ^ 

ain’t  respectable,  and  ain’t  /  /, 

rich  or  famous  either,  and  fl 

yet  that  goes  to  every- 
body’s  house.  11  ' 

“She  does  cleaning  and  ^  1 


ship  Village  because  we  all  see  she’s  human, 
and  mostly  with  women  like  that  we  build 
a  thick  wall  and  don’t  give  ’em  a  chance  to 
even  knock  out  a  brick  ever  after. 

“  ‘I  was  just  goin’  to  see  you.  Miss 
Marsh,’  she  says.  ‘I  got  kind  o’  lonesome 
and  I  thought  I’d  bring  you  over  a  begonia 
slip  and  set  a  while.’ 

“  ‘I’m  sorry,  Bess,’  I  says.  ‘I’m  going  to 
a  meeting.’ 

“  ‘What  kind  of  meetin’?’  she  says. 
‘P’Utical?’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  I  says,  ‘something  like  that.’ 
And  that  was  true,  of  course,  being  politics 
is  so  often  carried  on  by  private  charity 
from  the  candidates. 

“  ‘I’d  kind  of  like  to  go  to  a  meeting 
again,’  she  says,  wistful.  ‘I  sung  to  revival 
meetings  for  a  month  once,  when  I  was  a 
girl.’ 

“  ‘I  guess  you  wouldn’t  like  this  one,’  I 
says.  ‘Come  to  see  me  to-morrow  and  I’ll 
tell  you  about  it.’ 

“And  then  I  went  up-stairs  and  left  her 
standing  there  on  the  sidewalk,  and  I  felt 
kind  of  ashamed  and  sneaking.  I  didn’t 
know  why.  But  I  says  to  myself,  comfort¬ 
ing,  that  she’d  probably 
of  broke  out  and  sung  in 
the  middle  of  the  meeting, 
if  she  had  come.  Her  head 
ain’t  right,  like  the  most 
IV  of  ours;  but  hers  takes 

noisy  forms,  so  you  notice 

“Eleven  of  us  turned 
\  out  to  the  meeting,  which 
j  was  a  pretty  good  propor- 
f  tion,  there  being  only  fif- 
J  himdred  living  in 

’  Friendship  Village  alto- 

i  gether.  Silas  was  in  the 

X  chair,  formal  as  a  funeral. 

“  ‘The  idear,  as  I  un- 
IlUwrtfTfll  derstand  it,’  says  Silas, 

llllnnlWlu  when  the  meeting  was 

111 lluWWW  open,  ‘is  to  get  some  Char- 

mIiiI''  ''  ity  Roing.  We’d  ought  to 


scrubbing,  and  we  all  like  '  organize.’ 

to  get  her  to  do  it,  she  “with  her  hat  on  crooked  and  its  “ ‘And  then  what?’ asks 
does  it  so  thoroughly  con-  feather  broke— old  bess  bones.”  Mis’  Toplady. 


scientious.  She  brings  us 
in  little  remedies  she  knows  about,  and 
vegetables  from  her  own  garden,  and  eggs. 
Sometimes  some  of  us  asks  her  to  set  down 
to  a  meal.  Once  she  brought  me  a  picked 
chicken  of  hers.  And  it’s  good  for  Friend¬ 


“  ‘Why,  commence  dis¬ 
tributin’  duds  and  victuals,’  saj^  Silas. 

“  ‘Well-a,’  says  Mis’  Toplady,  ‘and  keep 
on  distributing  them  all  our  lives?’ 

“  ‘Sure,’  says  Silas,  ‘unless  you’re  goin’  to 
be  weary  in  well-doing.  Them  folks’ll  keep 
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'“the  IDEAR,  as  I  UNDERSTAND  IT,’”  SAYS  SILAS,  ” ‘iS  TO  GET  SOME  CHARITY  GOING.’” 


right  on  being  hungry  and  nekked  as  long 
as  they  live.’ 

“  ‘Why  will  they?’  says  Mis’  Toplady, 
puzzled. 

“  ‘Well,  they’re  poor  folks,  ain’t  they?’ 
says  Silas,  scowling. 

“  ‘Why,  yes,’  says  Mis’  Toplady;  ‘but 
that  ain’t  all  they  is  to  ’em,  is  it?’ 

“  ‘What  do  you  mean?'  says  Silas. 

“  ‘Why,  I  mean,’  says  Mis’  Toplady, 
‘can’t  they  be  got  goin’  so’s  they  sha’n’t  be 
poor  folks?’ 

“Silas  used  his  face  like  he  smelled  some- ' 
thing.  ‘Don’t  you  know  no  more  about 
folks  than  that?’  says  he.  ‘Facts  is  facts. 
You’ve  got  to  take  folks  as  they  are.’ 

“  ‘But  you  ain’t  taking  folks  nowheres. 
You’re  leavin’  ’em  as  they  are,  Silas,’  says 
Mis’  Toplady,  troubled. 

“Mis’  Silas  Sykes  spoke  up  with  her  way 
of  measuring  off  just  enough  for  everybody. 

“  ‘It’s  this  way  Silas  means,’  she  says. 
‘Folks  are  rich,  or  medium,  or  pioor.  We’ve 
got  to  face  that.  It’s  always  been  so.’ 

“Mis’  Toplady  kind  of  bit  at  her  lower 
lip  a  few  times  in  a  way  she  has,  that  wrin¬ 
kles  up  her  nose  meditative.  ‘It  don’t  fol¬ 
low  out,’  she  says,  firm.  ‘My  back  yard 
used  to  be  all  duckweed.  Now  it’s  pure  po¬ 
tatoes.’ 

“  ‘Folks,’  says  Mis’  Sykes,  real  witherin’, 
‘folks  ain’t  dirt.’ 


“  ‘That’s  what  I  thought,’  says  Mis’  Top¬ 
lady,  dry. 

“Silas  went  right  over  their  heads,  like 
he  does. 

“  ‘We’ve  all  been  doin’  what  we  could  for 
these  folks,’  he  says,  ‘but  we  ain’t  been  doin’ 
it  real  wise.  It’s  come  to  my  notice  that 
the  Haskitts  had  four  different  chickens 
give  to  ’em  last  Christmas.  What  we  want 
to  do  is  to  fix  up  some  sort  of  a  organiza¬ 
tion  so’s  our  chickens  won’t  lap.’ 

“  ‘Well,’  says  Timothy  Toplady,  ‘then 
let’s  organize.  That  ain’t  hard.  I  move  it 
be  done.’ 

“It  was  done,  and  Silas  was  made  presi¬ 
dent,  like  he  ever  loves  to  be,  and  Timothy 
treasurer,  and  me  secretaiy,  because  they 
could  get  me  to  take  it. 

“  ‘Now,’  says  Silas,  ‘let’s  get  down  to 
work  and  talk  over  cases.’ 

“  ‘Cases!'  says  Mis’  Toplady,  distasteful. 
‘They  ain’t  got  the  smallpox,  have  they? 
Say  folks' 

“  ‘I  guess  you  ain’t  very  used  to  Charity 
societies,’  says  Silas,  tolerant.  ‘Take  the 
Haskitts.  They  ain’t  got  a  pane  o’  glass  in 
their  house.’ 

“  ‘Nor  no  wood,  much,’  says  Timothy. 
‘When  I  went  to  get  the  rent  the  cat  was 
asleep  on  the  cook-stove.’ 

“  ‘What  rent  do  they  give  you,  Timo¬ 
thy?’  says  Silas. 
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“  ‘Five  dollars,’  he  says,  pursin’  his  lips.  ’ 

“  ‘That’s  only  three  per  cent,  on  the 
money.  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  afford 
it’ 

“  ‘I  am  indulgin’  myself  a  little,’  Timothy 
admits.  ‘But  I  been  thinkin’  o’  raisin’  it  to 
six.  One  thing,  though;  I  ain’t  give  ’em 
any  rep>airs.  If  I’d  had  a  six-dollar  family 
in  there  I’d  had  to  fixed  the  window-glass 
and  cleaned  out  the  cistern  and  mended 
the  roof.  It  about  evens  itself  up.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  says  Silas,  agreeful,  ‘I  guess  it 
does.  Well,  they  can  have  some  boxes  to 
bum,  out  of  the  store.  I’ll  take  ’em  on  my 
list.  You  can’t  go  givin’  ’em  tmck,  Timo¬ 
thy.  If  you  do,  they’ll  come  on  to  you  for 
repairs.  Now  the  Rickers . ’ 

“Abigail  Arnold  spoke  up.  ‘They’re  aw¬ 
ful,’  she  says.  ‘Mis’  Ricker  ain’t  fit  to 
wash,  and  the  children  just  show  through. 
Ab’s  arm  won’t  let  him  work  all  winter.’ 

“  ‘You  take  him,  Silas,’  says  Timothy. 
‘He’s  your  own  employee.’ 

“Silas  shakes  his  head.  ‘He’s  been  chas¬ 
in’  me  for  damages  ever  since  he  got  hurt,’ 
he  says. 

“  ‘Ain’t  he  goin’  to  get  any,  Silas?’  says 
Mis’  Toplady,  pitiful. 

“  ‘Get  any?’  says  Silas.  ‘It  was  his  own 
fault.  He  told  me  a  week  before  about 
them  belts  bein’  wore.  I  told  him  to  lay 
off  till  I  could  fix  ’em.  But  no — he  kep’ 
right  on.  Said  his  wife  was  sick  and  his 
bills  was  eatin’  him  up.  He  ain’t  nobody 
to  blame  but  his  own  carelessness.  I  told 
him  to  lay  off.’ 

“I  looked  over  to  Mis’  Toplady,  and  she 
looked  over  to  me.  And  I  looked  at  Abigail 
and  at  Mis’  Holcomb,  and  we  all  looked  at 
each  other.  Only  Mis’  Sykes — she  set 
there  listenin’  and  lookin’  like  her  life  was 
just  elegant. 

“  ‘Can’t  you  take  that  case.  Mis’  Top¬ 
lady?’  says  Silas. 

“  ‘I’ll  go  and  see  them  folks,’  she  says, 
troubled.  And  I  guess  us  ladies  felt  troub¬ 
led,  one  and  all.  And  so  on  during  all  the 
w’hile  we  was  discussing  the  Doles  and  the 
Hennings  and  the  Bettses  and  the  rest. 
And  when  the  meeting  was  over  we  four 
hung  around  the  stove,  and  Mis’  Sykes  too. 

“  ‘I  s’pose  it’s  all  right,’  Mis’  Toplady 
says.  ‘I  s’p)ose  it  is.  But  I  feel  like  we’d 
made  a  nice,  new  apron  to  tie  on  to  Friend¬ 
ship  Village,  and  hadn’t  done  a  thing  about 
its — underclothes.’ 

“  ‘I’m  sxu’e,’  says  Mis’  Sykes,  lookin’ 


hurt  for  Silas  that  had  cut  out  the  apron, 
‘I’m  sure  I  don’t  see  what  you  mean. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  Charity.  Does  that  mean  what 
it  says,  or  don’t  it?’ 

“  ‘Oh,  I  s’pose  it  does,’  says  Mis’  Top¬ 
lady.  ‘But  what  I  think  is  this:  Ain’t 
there  things  that’s  greater  than  the  whole 
three  as  most  folks  mean  ’em?’ 

“Mis’  Sykes,  she  sort  of  ga^)ed,  in  three 
hitches.  ‘Will  you  tell  me  wh^’  she  says, 
as  mad  as  if  ^e’d  been  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  personally. 

“  ‘I  dunno . ’  says  Mis’  Toplady, 

dreamy,  ‘I  dunno  the  name  of  it.  But 
ladies,  it’s  something.  And  I  can  feel  it, 
just  as  plain  as  plain.’ 

“It  was  three-four  weeks  before  the  new 
Charity  Association  got  really  to  running, 
and  h^  collected  in  enough  clothes  and 
groceries  so’s  we  could  start  distributing. 
On  the  day  before  the  next  monthly  meet¬ 
ing,  that  was  to  be  in  Post-Office  Hall  again, 
we  started  out  with  the  things,  so’s  to  make 
our  report  to  the  meeting.  Mis’  Toplady 
and  I  was  together,  and  the  first  place  we 
went  to  was  Absalom  Ricker’s.  Gertie, 
Absalom’s  wife,  was  washing,  and  he  was 
turning  the  wringer  with  his  well  hand,  and 
his  mother  was  finishing  vests  by  the  stove, 
and  singing  a  time  that  was  all  on  a  straight 
line  and  quite  loud.  And  the  children,  one 
and  all,  was  crying,  in  their  leisure  from 
fighting  each  other. 

“  ‘Well,’  says  Mis’  Toplady,  ‘how  you 
getting  on  now?  Got  many  washings  to 
do?’ 

“Gertie  Ricker,  she  set  down  on  the 
wood-box  all  of  a  sudden  and  begun  to 
cry.  She  was  a  pretty  little  woman,  but 
sickly,  and  with  one  of  them  folding  spines 
that  don’t  hold  their  folks  up  very  good. 

“  ‘I’ve  got  three  a  week,’  she  says.  ‘I 
can  earn  the  rent  all  right.’ 

“  ‘I  tell  her,’  says  Absalom,  ‘if  she  didn’t 
have  no  washings,  then  there’d  be  some¬ 
thing  to  cry  for.’ 

“But  he  said  it  sort  of  lack-luster,  and 
like  it  come  a  word  at  a  time. 

“  ‘Do  you  get  out  any?’  says  Mis’  Topi- 
lady,  to  improve  the  topic. 

“  ‘Out  where?’  says  Gertie.  ‘We  ain’t  no 
place  to  go.  I  w'ent  down  for  the  yeast 
last  night.’ 

“It  kind  of  come  over  me:  Washing  all 
day  and  her  half  sick;  Absalom  by  the  stove 
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tending  fire  and  turning  wTinger;  his  old 
mother  humming  on  one  note;  the  children 
yelling  when  they  wasn’t  shouting.  I 
thought  of  their  cupboard  and  I  could  see 
what  it  must  hold — cold  boiled  potatoes 
and  beans,  I  bet.  I  thought  of  their  sup¬ 
per-table  . of  early  mornings  before 

the  fire  was  built.  And  I  see  the  kind  of  a 
life  they  had. 

“And  then  I  looked  over  to  the  two 
loaves  of  bread  and  the  can  of  fruit  and 
the  dozen  eggs  and  the  old  coat  of  Timo¬ 
thy’s  that  we’d  brought,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  these  touched  the  spot  of  what  was  the 
trouble  in  that  house  about  as  much  as 
the  smoke  that  oozed  into  the  room  from 
the  chimney.  And  I  glanced  over  to  Mis’ 
Toplady  and  there  she  set,  with  ideas  fil¬ 
terin’  back  of  her  eyes. 

“  ‘We’ve  brought  you  a  few  things,  being 
you’re  sick — ’  she  begun,  sort  of  embar¬ 
rassed;  but  Absalom,  he  cut  in  short,  short¬ 
er  than  I  ever  knew  him  to  speak. 

“  ‘Who’s  we?’  he  says. 

“  ‘Why-a,’  says  Mis’  Toplady,  stmnbling 
some  over  her  words,  ‘the  new  society.’ 

“Absalom  flushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair.  ‘What  society?’  says  he,  sharp. 

“Mis’  Toplady  ^owed  scairt  for  just  a 
minute,  and  then  she  met  his  eyes  brave. 
‘Why,’  she  says,  ‘us — ^and  you.  You  be¬ 
long  to  it.  We  had  it  in  the  pap>er,  and 
met  to  the  Post-Office  Hall  the  other  night. 
It’s  for  everybody  to  come  to.’ 

“  ‘To  do  what?’  says  Absalom. 

“  ‘Why-a,’  says  Mis’  Toplady,  some  put 
to  it,  ‘to — to  do  nice  thin^  for — for  each 
other.’ 

“  ‘The  town?’  says  Absalom. 

“  ‘The  town,’  agrees  Mis’  Toplady — and 
pressed  ahead  almost  like  she  was  finding 
something  to  explain  with.  ‘We  meet  again 
to-morrow  night,’  says  she.  ‘Couldn’t  you 
come — ^you  and  Gertie?  Come — and  mebbe 
belong?’ 

“.\bsalom’s  mad  cooled  down  some. 
First  he  looked  sheepish  and  then  he  showed 
pleased.  ‘Why,  I  dunno — could  we,  Ger¬ 
tie?’  he  says. 

“  ‘Is  it  dress-up?’  says  Gertie. 

“  ‘Mercy,  no,’  says  Mis’  Toplady,  ‘it’s 
every-day.  Or  not  so  much  so.  You’ll 
come,  won’t  you?’ 

“  ‘^lebbe,’  says  Gertie. 

“When  we  got  outside,  I  looked  at  Mis’ 
Toplady,  kind  of  took  aback;  and  it  was 
so  that  she  looked  at  me. 


“  ‘Silas’ll  talk  charity  his  way  to  that 
meeting,  you  know,’  I  says.  ‘I’m  afraid 
he’ll  hurt  Absalom  and  Gertie.  I’m 
afraid.  .....’ 

“Mis’  Toplady  looked  kind  of  scairt  her¬ 
self.  ‘I  done  that  before  I  meant  to  do  it 
no  more’n  nothing  in  this  world,’  she  says, 
‘but  I  dunno — ^when  I  begun  handin’  ’em 
out  stuff  I  was  ashamed  to  do  it  without 
putting  it  like  I  done.’ 

“  ‘I  know,’  I  says,  ‘I  know.’  And  know 
I  did.  I’ve  give  things  to  poor  folks  lots 
of  times  and  glowed  up  my  spine  with  a 
virtuous  feeling — but  something  big  was  al¬ 
ways  setting  somewhere  inside  me  making 
me  feel  ashamed  of  the  glow  and  ashamed 
of  the  giving.  Who  am  I  that  I  should  be 
the  giver,  and  somebody  else  the  givee? 

“We  went  on  to  the  Bettses’  and  caught 
Mis’  Betts  washing  up  two  days’  of  dishes 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
heard  about  Joe’s  losing  his  job,  and  we 
talked  to  the  canary.  ‘We’d  ought  not  to 
afford  him,’  Mis’  Betts  says,  apologetic. 
‘I  always  ^te  to  take  the  money  to  get 
him  another  package  of  seed — ^and  we  ain’t 
much  of  any  cnimbs.’ 

“And  we  went  to  the  Haakitts’  and  found 
her  head  tied  up  with  the  toothache.  Folks 
looks  sick  enough  with  their  heads  tied  up 
around;  but  when  it  comes  to  up  and  down, 
they  always  look  like  they  was  going  to  die. 
And  we  went  to  the  Doles’  and  the  Hen¬ 
nings’  and  carried  in  the  stuff ;  and  one  and 
all  them  places,  leaving  things  there  was  like 
laying  a  ten-cent  piece  down  on  a  leper, 
and  bowing  to  him  to  help  on  his  recovery. 
And  every  single  place,  as  soon  as  ever  we’d 
laid  down  the  old  clothes  we’d  brought,  we 
invited  ’em  to  join  the  organization  and  to 
come  to  the  meeting  next  night. 

“  ‘What’s  the  name  of  this  here  club?’ 
Joe  Betts  asks  us. 

“By  that  time  neither  Mis’  Toplady  nor 
me  would  have  tied  the  word  ‘Charity’  to 
that  club  for  anything  on  earth.  We  told 
him  we  was  going  to  pick  the  name  next 
night,  and  told  him  he  must  come  and  help. 

“  ‘Do  come,’  Mis’  Toplady  says,  and 
when  Mis’  Betts  hung  off:  ‘We’re  goin’ 
to  have  a  little  visiting  time — and  coffee 
and  sandwiches  afterwards,’  Mis’  Toplady 
adds,  calm  as  her  hat.  And  when  we  got 
outside:  ‘I  dunno  what  made  me  stick  on 
the  coffee  and  the  sandwiches,’  she  says, 
sort  of  dazed,  ‘but  it  was  so  kind  of  bleak 
and  dead  in  there,  I  felt  like  I  just  had  to 
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say  something  cheerful  and  hinnan — like  “\\Tien  Silas  had  done  his  objectin’,  and 

coffee.’  see  he  couldn’t  help  himself  with  us  willing 

“  ‘Well,’  I  says,  ‘us  ladies  can  do  the  re-  to  solicit  the  whole  refreshments,  and  when 
freshments  ourselves,  so  be  the  rest  of  the  we’d  left  the  store.  Mis’  Toplady  thought  of 
Board  stands  on  its  head  at  the  idee  of  something  else:  ‘I  dunno,’  she  says,  ‘as 
doing  ’em  itself,  rfj  I  presume  likely  it  we’d  ought  to  leave  folks  out  just  because 
will  stand.’  they  ain’t  poor.  That,’  she  says,  troubled, 

“And  this  we  both  of  us  presumed  alike,  ‘don’t  seem  real  right.  Let’s  us  telephone 
So  on  the  way  home  we  stopped  in  to  the  to  them  we  can  think  of  that  didn’t  come 
post-office  store  and  told  Silas  that  we’d  to  the  last  meeting.’ 
been  giving  out  a  good  many  invitations  to  “So  we  invited  in  the  telephone  popula- 
folks  to  come  to  the  meeting  next  night,  tion,  just  the  same  as  the  others.’’ 
and  mebbe  join. 

“  ‘That’s  good,’  says  Silas,  genial;  ‘that’s  “The  next  night  us  ladies  got  down  to 
good.  We  need  the  dues.’  the  hall  early  to  do  the  finishing  touches. 

“  ‘We  kind  of  thought  coffee  and  sand-  And  on  Daphne  Street,  on  my  way  down, 
wiches  to-morrow  night,  Silas,’  says  Mis’  I  met  Bess  Bones  again,  kind  of  creeping 
Toplady,  experimental,  ‘and  a  little  social  along.  She’d  stoppied  to  pat  the  nose  of  a 
time.’  horse  standing  patient,  hitched  outside  the 

“ ‘Don’t  you  go  to  makin’ no  white-kid-  barber -shop  saloon  —  I’ve  seen  Bess  go 
glove  doin’s  out  o’  this  thing,’  says  Silas,  down  Daphne  Street  on  market-days  pat- 
‘You  can’t  mix  up  charity  and  society  ting  the  nose  of  every  horse  one  after 
too  free.  Charity’s  religion  and  society’s  another. 

earthy.  And  that’s  two  different  things.’  “  ‘Hello,  Mis’  Marsh,’  Bess  says.  ‘Are 
“  ‘Earthy,’  I  says  over.  ‘Earthyl  So’m  you  cornin’  down  •with  another  meeting?’ 

I.  Ain’t  it  a  wonderful  word,  Silas?  Well,  “  ‘Yes,  sir,  Bess,’  I  says,  ‘I  am.’  And 
us  two  is  going  to  do  the  coffee  and  sand-  then  a  thought  struck  me.  ‘Bess,’  I  says 
wiches  for  to-morrow  night,’  I  added  on,  — able  now  to  hold  up  my  head  like  my 
deliberate,  determined  and  serene.  skull  intended,  because  I  felt  I  could  ask 
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and  him  brushed 
up  in  Timothy’s 
old  coat  and  his 
hair  trained  to  a 
high  peak.  And 
the  Bettses — Joe 
with  his  beard  ex¬ 
pected  to  cover  up 
where  there  wasn’t 
a  necktie  and  her 
pretendin’  the  hall 
was  chilly  so’s  to 
keep  her  cloak  on 
over  whatever 
wasn’t  imdemeath. 
And  the  Haskitts, 
him  snapping  and 
snarling  at  her,  and 
her  trying  to  hush 
him  up  by  agreeing 
wdth  him  promis¬ 
cuous.  And  Mis’ 
Henning  that  her 
husband  didn’t 
show  up.  We  heard 
afterwards  he  was 
down  in  the  bar¬ 
ber-shop  saloon, 
dressed  up  to  come 
but  backed  out 
after.  And  most 
everybody  else 

her — ‘you  come  on  up,  too — ^you’re  invited  come — not  only  the  original  ’leven,  but  some 
to-night.  Everybody  is.’  of  the  telephone  folks,  and  some  that  the  re- 

“Her  face  lit  up,  Uke  putting  the  curtain  freshment-bait  always  catches, 
up.  “Silas  come  in  late — he’d  had  to  wait 

“  ‘Honest,  can  I?’  she  says.  ‘I’d  love  to  and  distribute  the  mail — and  when  he  see 
go  to  a  meeting  again — I’ve  looked  in  the  the  Rickers  and  the  rest  of  them,  he  come 
window  at  ’em  a  dozen  times.  I’ll  get  my  tearing  over  to  us  women  in  the  refresh- 
bread  and  be  right  up.’  ment  comer. 

“I  tell  3^u,  Post-Ofl5ce  Hall  looked  nice.  “  ‘My  dum!’  he  says,  ‘look  at  them  folks 
We’d  got  in  a  few  rugs  and  plants,  and  the  setting  down  there — Rickerses  and  Hen- 
refreshment  table  stood  acrost  one  comer,  ningses  and  Bettses  and  them — how  we 
with  a  screen  aroimd  the  gas-plate,  and  the  goin’  to  manage  with  them  here?  The 
cups  all  piled  shiny  and  the  sandwiches  idear  of  their  coming  to  the  meeting!’ 
covered  with  white  fringed  napkins.  And  “  ‘Ain’t  it  some  their  meeting,  Silas?’  I 
about  seven  o’clock  in  come  three  pieces  of  says.  ‘The  whole  society  was  formed  on 
the  Friendship  Vi'ilage  Band  we’d  got  to  their  account.  Seems  to  me  they’ve  got  a 
give  their  services,  and  they  begun  tuning  right — just  like  in  real  United  States  Con- 
up,  festive.  And  us  ladies  stood  aroimd  gress  doings.’ 

with  our  hands  under  our  white  aprons;  and  “  ‘But,  my  dum,  woman,’  says  Silas, 
you’d  have  thought  it  was  some  nice,  hu-  ‘how  we  going  to  take  up  their  cases  and 
man  doin’s  instead  of  just  duty.  talk  ’em  over  with  them  setting  there, 

“Before  much  of  anybody  else  had  got  taking  it  all  in?  Ain’t  you  got  no  delicacy 
there,  in  come  them  we’d  invited  first:  Ab-  to  you?’  he  ends  up,  ready  to  burst, 
salom  Ricker  and  Gertie,  her  looking  real  “And  of  course,  when  you  come  to  think 
nice  with  a  new-ironed  bow  to  her  neck,  of  it,  Congress  always  does  do  its  real 


‘in  come  three  pieces 

OF  THE  FRIENDSHIP  VIL¬ 
LAGE  BAND,  AND  THEY  BE¬ 
GUN  TUNING  UP,  FESTIVE.’’ 
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business  in  committees,  private  and  delicate. 
“Mis’  Toplady  was  ready  for  Silas. 

“  ‘You’re  right  about  it,’  she  says.  ‘We 
can’t  do  that,  can  we?  Suppose  we  don’t 
do  so  very  much  business  to-night?  Let’s 
set  some  other  talk  goin’.  We  thought 
mebbe — do  you  s’pose  your  niece  would 
sing  for  us,  Silas?’ 

“  ‘Mebbe,’  says  Silas,  some  mollified, 
through  being  proud  to  sinning  of  his  visit¬ 
ing  niece;  ‘but  I  don’t  like  this  here — ’  he 
was  going  on. 

“  ‘Ask  her,’  says  Mis’  Toplady.  ‘She’ll 
do  it  for  you,  Silas.’ 

“And  Silas  done  so,  ignorant  as  the  dead 
that  he’d  been  right  down  managed.  Then 
he  went  up  stage  and 
tapped  to  begin. 

“Well,  of  course  I 
had  to  read  the  min¬ 
utes,  being  secretary 
so,  and  I  was  ready, 
having  set  up  half  the 
night  before  to  make 
them  out.  And  of 
course,  the  job  was 
some  delicate;  but  I’d 
fixed  them  up  what 
I  thought  was  real 
nice  and  impersonal. 

Like  this: 

“  ‘A  meeting  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  Friendship  vil¬ 
lage  was  held,  - ,  in 

Post-OfiBce  Hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  a  so¬ 
ciety  to  do  nice  things  for 
folks.  (Then  I  give  the 
names  of  the  oflBcers.) 

Several  plans  was  thought 
over  for  making  presents 
to  others  and  for  distribut¬ 
ing  the  same.  Several  fam¬ 
ilies  was  thought  of  for 
membership.  It  was  voted 
to  have  two  kinds  of  mem¬ 
bers,  honorary  and  active. 

The  active  pay  all  the  dues 
and  provide  the  presents, 
but  everybody  contributes 
what  they  can  and  will, 
whether  work  or  similar.  A  number  of  ways  was 
thought  of  for  going  to  work.  Things  that  had 
ought  to  be  done  was  talked  of.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  monthly  meetings.  Meeting  adjourned.’ 

“That  seemed  to  me  to  cover  everything 
real  neat.  And  when  Silas  got  to  reports  of 
committees,  Mis’  Toplady  was  no  less  ready 
for  him.  She  hopped  right  up  to  say  that 
the  work  that  had  been  put  in  her  hands 


w’as  all  finished,  the  same  as  was  ordered, 
and  no  more  to  be  said  about  it.  And  when 
it  conve  to  Unfinished  Business,  there  w’as 
me  on  my  feet  again  to  say  that  the  work 
that  had  been  put  in  my  hands  wasn’t  fin¬ 
ished  and  there’d  be  more  to  be  said  about 
it  later. 

“And  then  Silas  asked  for  New  Business, 
and  there  was  a  pause.  And  then  all  of  a 
sudden  Absalom  Ricker  got  on  to  his  feet 
with  his  arm  still  in  its  sling. 

“  ‘Mr.  President,’  he  says,  so  nice  and 
dignified.  And  when  Silas  had  done  his 
nod,  Absalom  went  on  in  his  soft,  imstarch- 
ed  voice:  ‘It’s  a  real  nice  idear,’  says  he, 
‘to  get  up  this  here  club.  I  for  one  feel 
real  glad  it’s  going. 
You  ain’t  got  up  any 
line  around  it.  No¬ 
body  has  to  be  any  one 
thing  in  order  to  get 
in  on  it.  I’ve  thought 
for  a  long  time  there’d 
ought  to  be  some 
place  where  folks 
could  go  that  didn’t 
believe  alike,  nor  vote 
alike,  nor  get  paid 
alike.  I’m  glad  I  come 
out — I  guess  we  all 
are.  Now  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  here 
club,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  to  do  nice 
things  for  folks. 
Well,  I’ve  got  a  nice 
thing  to  propose  for 
us  to  do.  I’ll  pitch  in 
and  help,  and  I  guess 
some  of  the  rest  of 
us  will.  Soon  as  it 
comes  warm  weather, 
we  could  get  a-hold  of 
that  elegant  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  swill-wagon 
that  ain’t  in  use  and 
drive  it  around  the 
town  to  do  w’hat  it’s 
for.  Us  that  don’t  have  work  so  awful 
steady  could  do  it,  nice  as  a  mice.  I  dunno 
whether  that  comes  inside  what  the  club 
was  intended  for,  but  it  would  be  doing  a 
kind  of  a  nice  thing  for  folks,  my  way  of 
thinking.’ 

“Up  hopp)ed  Eppleby  Holcomb — Epple- 
by  being  one  of  those  prophet  men  that  can 
see  faint  signs  sticking  up  their  heads 


“folks  looks  sick  enough  with  their 

HEADS  TIED  UP  AROUND;  BUT  WHEN  IT 
COMES  TO  UP  AND  DOWN,  THEY  ALWAYS 
LOOK  LIKE  THEY  WAS  GOING  TO  DIE.” 
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where  there  ain’t  much  of  anything  showing. 

“  ‘That’s  the  ticket,  Mr.  President,’  says 
he.  ‘Us  that  don’t  have  horses  or  chickens 
can  sense  that  all  right.  If  Absalom  moves 
it,  I  second  it.’ 

“  ‘Will  you  help  drive  it  around,  Betts?’ 
says  Absalom.  ‘Hank  Haskitt?  Ben  Dole? 
We’re  all  of  us  home  a  good  deal  of  the 
time — we  could  keep  it  goin’,  amongst  us. 
All  right,’  says  he,  when  the  men  had  nod¬ 
ded  matter-of-course  nods,  ‘sure  I  make  it 
a  motion.’ 

“Silas  put  the  motion,  looking  some 
dazed.  And  when  it  carried,  hearty,  us 
ladies  sitting  over  by  the  refreshment  table, 
and  that  had  bought  the  wagon,  we  all 
burst  out  and  spatted  our  hands.  We 
couldn’t  help  it.  And  everybody  kind  of 
turned  around  and  passed  some  remark — 
and  it  made  a  real  nice  minute. 

“Then  Silas  spoke  up  from  the  chair 
kind  of  sour — being  in  the  Council  so,  that 
wouldn’t  nm  the  wagon. 

“  ‘The  thing’s  in  the  dty  tool-house  now,’ 
says  he,  ‘and  it’s  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
where  it  is.  It  had  ought  to  be  put  some- 
wheres.’ 

“Up  pipes  Ben  Dole,  kind  of  important 
and  eager,  and  forgot  to  address  the  chair 
till  he  was  half  through,  and  then  done  so 
and  ducked  and  flushed  and  went  on  any¬ 
how.  And  the  purport  of  his  remarks  was, 
that  he  could  set  that  tank  in  the  bam  of 
his  lot,  that  he  didn’t  have  no  horse  for 
and  no  use  of,  and  keep  it  there  till  spring. 
And  I  seconded  what  he  meant,  and  it  got 
itself  carried,  and  Ben  set  down  like  he’d 
done  a  thing,  same  as  he  had  done. 

“Then,  when  Silas  said  what  was  the 
next  pleasure  of  the  meeting.  Mis’  Toplady 
mentioned  that  they  needed  carpet  rags  to 
make  up  some  rugs  for  two-three  places, 
and  who  could  give  some  and  help  sew 
them?  Mis’  Sykes  said  she  could,  and 
Marne  and  Abigail  and  me  and  some  more 
offered  up,  and  Mis’  Toplady  wrote  our 
names  down,  and,  ‘How  about  you,  Gertie?’ 
says  she  to  Gertie  Ricker. 

“Gertie  looked  scairt  for  a  minute,  and 
then  my  heart  jumped  pleasant  in  its 
socket,  for  I  see  Absalom  nudge  her.  Yes, 
sir,  he  nudged  her  to  say  she  would,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  I  knew  that  he  wanted  his  wife 
to  be  taking  some  part  like  the  rest  was; 
and  she  says,  faint,  ‘I  guess  so’.  And  when 
Mis’  Sykes  asked  round.  Mis’  Haskitt  and 
Mis’  Henning  said  they  didn’t  have  much 


of  any  rags,  but  they  could  come  and  help 
sew  on  the  rags  of  them  that  did  have. 

“  ‘So  do,’  says  Mis’  Toplady,  hearty, 
‘and  we’ll  meet  to  my  house  next  Tuesday 
at  two  o’clock,  sha’n’t  we?  And  have  a 
cup  o’  tea.’ 

“  ‘What  else  is  the  pleasure  of  the  meet¬ 
ing?’  says  Silas,  balancing  on  his  toes  as 
chairman-like  as  he  knew  how. 

“Then  on  the  second  row  from  the  back, 
who  should  we  see  gettin’  up  but  Bess 
Bones!  I  hadn’t  seen  her  come  in  and  I’d 
forgot  all  about  her.  Her  hat  was  on  one 
side,  and  the  plume  that  was  broke  in  the 
middle  was  hanging  idle,  not  doing  any 
decorating;  and  I  could  see  the  other  ladies 
thinkin’  with  one  brain  that  ten  to  one 
she’d  been  drinking,  and  would  break  out 
singing  in  our  very  midst.  But  she  hadn’t 
nor  she  didn’t.  Only  what  she  said  went 
over  the  room  shrill,  as  her  singin’  voice 
was. 

“  ‘For  the  Lord’s  sakes,’  says  Bess,  ‘if 
you’re  goin’  to  hold  protracted  meetin’s  m 
this  hall,  why  don’t  you  clean  up  the  floor? 
I  never  see  such  a  hole.  I  motion  I  come 
in  an’  scrub  it  up.  I  ain’t  no  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  subscribe,  but  a  cake  o’  soap’ll  keep 
you  from  stickin’  to  the  boards.’ 

“  ‘Second  the  motion!’  says  I,  all  over  me. 

“And  even  Silas  broke  down  and  smiled 
like  he  don’t  think  no  president  had  ought 
to  do.  And  everybody  else  kind  of  laughed 
and  looked  at  each  other  and  felt  the  kind 
of  a  feeling  that  don’t  run  around  among 
folks  any  too  often.  And  when  Silas  put 
the  motion,  kind  of  grudgin’,  we  all  voted 
for  it  abundant.  And  Bess  set  there  show¬ 
ing  pleased,  like  an  empty  room  that  has 
had  a  piece  of  furniture  got  for  it. 

“I  dunno  what  it  was  that  minute  done 
to  us  all.  I’ve  often  wondered  since,  what 
it  was.  But  somehow  everybody  kind  of 
felt  that  they  all  knew  something  each  other 
knew,  only  they  couldn’t  rightly  name  it. 
Ab  and  Joe  Betts,  Marne  Holcomb  and 
Eppleby,  Gertie  and  Mis’  Toplady  and  me 
— we  all  felt  it.  Everybody  did,  unless  it 
was  Silas  and  Mis’  Sykes.  Silas  didn’t 
sense  nothing  much  but  that  he  hoped  the 
meeting  was  going  to  run  smooth,  and  Mis 
Sykes — well,  right  in  the  middle  of  that 
glowing  minute  I  see  her  catch  sight  of 
Marne  Holcomb’s  new  red  waist  and  she 
set  there  thinking  of  nothing  but  waist 
either  with  eyes  or  with  mind. 

V‘But  the  rest  of  us — the  rest  of  us  was 
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sharing  a  big  minute  that  begun  when  Joe 
Betts  offered  to  do  something  nice  for  folks, 
and  that  kept  along  on  down  to  what  Bess 
said.  And  I  liked  us  all  to  be  feeling  that 
way — I  ain’t  never  liked  anything  better, 
without  it’s  the  Christmas  feeling  or  the 
Thanksgiving  feeling.  And  this  feeling  was 
sort  of  like  all  two. 

“And  I  betted  if  only — ^if  only  we  could 
make  it  last — Absalom  wouldn’t  be  getting 
done  out  of  his  arm’s  money- value  by  Silas, 
nor  the  Bettses  out  of  their  decent  roof  by 
Timothy,  nor  they  wouldn’t  be  no  club 
formed  to  dole  out  charity  stuff,  but  we 
would  all  know  a  better  way.  And  things 
would  be  different.  Different. 

“I  leaned  clear  past  three  chairs  and 
nudged  Mis’  Toplady.  She  looked  round, 
and  I  see  she  was  just  wiping  her  eyes  on 
her  apron-string — Mis’  Toplaidy  never  can 
find  her  handkerchief  when  she  most  wants 
to  cry.  And  I  never  said  a  word — I  didn’t 
need  to — ^but  we  nodded  and  we  both  knew 
what  we  both  knew:  that  there  was  a  big¬ 
ger  thing  in  the  room  that  minute  than  ever 
Silas  knew  or  guessed  when  he  planned  out 
his  plan.  And  it  was  what  Mis’  Toplady 
had  meant  when  she  told  him  there  was 
something  ‘greater  than  these’ — as  most 
folks  mean  ’em. 

“I  didn’t  lose  the  feeling  through  the 
piece  by  the  band  that  come  next,  nor  even 
through  the  selection  by  Silas’s  niece.  The 
music  really  made  the  feeling  more  so — the 
music,  and  our  all  setting  there  hearing  it 
together,  and  everybody  in  the  room  being 
givers,  and  nobody  givees.  But  when  the 
music  stopped,  and  while  I  was  still  feeling 
all  glorified  up,  what  did  Mis’  Sykes  do 
but  break  in,  something  like  throwing  a 
stone  through  a  window. 

“  ‘I  should  think  we  might  as  well  get 
the  club  name  settled  to-night,’  she  says 
with  her  little  formal  pucker.  ‘Ain’t  the 
Charity  Club  that  we  spoke  of  real  nice  and 
dignifi^  for  our  title?’ 

“It  was  Mis’  Toplady  that  exploded.  It 
just  bare  happened  it  wasn’t  me,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  her. 

“  ‘Land,  land,’  she  says,  ‘nol  Not  one 
person  in  fifteen  hundred  knows  what  char¬ 
ity  means  anyhow,  and  everybody’d  get 
the  wrong  idee.  Let’s  call  it  just  its  pl^ 
natural  name:  The  Friendship  Village 
Club.  Or,  The  Whole  World  Club.  Or  I 
dunno  but  The  Universe  Club!” 


'  “I  knew  I  wouldn’t  have  the  sense  to 
keep  still  right  through  things.  I  never  do 
have. 

“  ‘No,  sir!’  I  says  out,  ‘oh,  no  sir!  Uni¬ 
verse  Club  ain’t  big  enough.  For  if  they 
is  any  other  universe  anywhere  maybe  that 
might  feel  left  out.’ 

“Long  before  we  had  settled  on  any  one 
name,  I  remember  Mis’  Toplady  come  out 
from  behind  the  refreshments  screen  and 
says:  ‘Mr.  President,  the  coffee  and  sand¬ 
wiches  has  come  to  a  boil.  Can’t  you  peter 
off  the  meeting  and  adjourn  it  for  one 
week?’ 

Which' wasn’t  just  exactly  how  she  meant  ^ 
to  say  it.  But  it  seemed  to  come  in  so  pat  \ 
that  everybody  rustled,  spontaneous,  in 
^ite  of  themselves.  And  us  ladies  begun 
passing  the  plates.  | 

“After  they’d  all  gone,  we  was  picking  up 
the  dishes  when  Silas  come  in  to  see  to  the 
stoves. 

“  ‘Oh,  Silas,’  I  says,  ‘wasn’t  it  a  splendid 
meeting?  Wasn’t  it?’ 

“Siks  was  pinching,  gingerish,  at  the  hot 
stove-door  handle,  rather  than  take  his 
coat-tail  for  a  holder. 

“  ‘I  s’pose  you’re  satisfied,’  he  says.  ‘You 
fed  ’em,  even  if  we  didn’t  get  much  done.’ 

“  ‘Not  get  much  done!’  I  says — ‘not  get 
much  done!  Oh,  Silas,  what  more  did  you 
want  to  do  than  we  see  done  here  to¬ 
night?’ 

“  ‘Well,  what  ^d  of  a  charity  meeting 
was  that?’  says  he,  sour  and  bitter  rolled 
into  one. 

“I  went  up  to  him  with  all  of  Mis’  Top- 
lady’s  fringed  tea-napkins  in  my  hands  that 
it  was  going  to  take  her  most  of  the  next 
day  to  do  up. 

“  ‘Why,  Silas,’  I  says,  ‘I  dunno  if  it  was 
any  kind  of  a  charity  meeting.  But  it  was 
a  town  meeting.  It  was  a  folks’  meeting. 

It  was  a  human  meeting.  Can’t  you  sense 
it?  Can’t  you  sense  it,  Silas?’  I  put  it  to 
him :  ‘We  got  something  else  besides  charity 
going  here  to  night — as  sure  as  the  living 
sim.’ 

“  ‘I  like  to  know  what?’  he  snaps  back, 
and  slammed  the  stove  door. 

“Mis’  Toplady,  she  looked  at  him  tran¬ 
quil  over  the  tops  of  her  two  pairs  of  spec¬ 
tacles. 

“  ‘Something  that’s  in  folks,’  says  she— 
and  went  on  hunting  up  her  spoons.” 
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lEUDALISM  ana  CIVIL  WAR  in  the  UNITED  STATES 

qf  AMERICA, 

NOW 


hjy  M.  MICHELSON 


There  is  now  being  waged  in  West 
Virginia  a  civil  war,  a  real  war. 

It  is  a  war  against  feudalism,  in 
which  five  thousand  armed  coal-miners  are 
opposed  by  the  entire  military  organization 
of  the  state. 

Feudalism  in  America?  The  notion  must 
be  a  shock  to  that  faith  which  accepts  with¬ 
out  question  the  declaration  that  this  is  a 
free  country.  Nevertheless,  feudalism  does 
exist  here,  and  in  West  Virginia  it  has 
reached  the  inevitable  climax. 

The  causes  that  lie  behind  this  rebellion 
should  be  both  interesting  and  instructive 
to  the  guests  of  West  Virginia  who  are  at- 
tendmg  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state.  Some 
of  these  causes  are  as  follows: 

Mmers  are  servants.  They  pay  rent  for 
their  cottages,  but  they  must  get  out  when¬ 
ever  they  displease  their  master.  (See 
judicial  decision.)  Miners  must  vote  the 
way  the  boss  directs.  (See  what  happened 
to  the  men  in  the  Holley  &  Stephenson 
mine.)  They  must  pay  the  exorbitant  prices 
chpged  by  company  stores.  (See  the  store 
prices.)  They  must  not  advocate  Social¬ 
ism-  (See  the  black  list.)  They  must 


recognize  the  authority  of  the  mine-guards, 
the  private  police  of  the  mining  companies. 
If  a  guard  insults  a  woman  or  brutally  as¬ 
saults  a  man,the  victim  must  understand  that 
the  guard  is  merely  preserving  the  peace. 

As  there  seemed  no  other  way  of  calling 
these  conditions  to  a  reluctant  official  atten¬ 
tion,  the  mine-workers  declared  a  strike. 

•The  rebellion  followed.  It  had  not  been 
contemplated  in  the  originEil  plans  of  the 
strikers,  and  it  did  not  occur  until  it  became 
perfectly  plain  that  the  armed  mercenaries 
of  the  mine-owners  were  going  to  proceed 
just  as  if  war  had  been  declared,  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  the  regffiar  government  was 
not  going  to  interfere.  Then  the  citizen- 
army  walked  into  Charleston,  bought  a  few 
carloads  of  rifles,  and  came  back  with  car¬ 
tridges  in  its  belt  and  blood  in  its  eye. 

That  was  last  July.  The  war  has  been  in 
progress  ever  since.  It  has  been  the  genuine 
article,  with  a  half-dozen  pitched  battles, 
an  interesting  quota  of  bloodshed,  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  legal  quackery,  official 
injustice,  and  governmental  despotism  to 
make  the  average  man  wonder  whether  he  is 
living  in  the  United  States  or  in  one  of  the 
remote  districts  of  Siberia.  Both  sides 
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have  concealed  their  losses;  but  an  estimate, 
made  by  the  military  authorities  who  were 
sent  in  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  places  the 
number  of  killed  between  twenty-eight  and 
fifty.  This  b  most  conservative. 

When  the  state  finally  intervened  (to 
save  the  hired  guards  from  annihilation  at 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  miners),  the  militia 
disarmed  both  sides.  More  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  rifles  of  every  pattern  and  description 
were  confiscated — from  the  ancient  mus¬ 
ket  which  some  miner  had  carried-  in  the 
war  between  the  North  and  South  to  the 
modern  repeating  Winchesters  of  the  guards. 
There  were  also  in  the  lot  six  machine  gims, 
which  shoot  three  hundred  times  in  a  minute 
and  kill  at  five  miles  distance;  a  thousand 
revolvers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition.  This  included  ten 
thousand  “dumdum”  bullets  which  had  been 
thoughtfully  imported  by  the  mine-owners. 

Such  bullets,  you  will  recall,  have  been 
prohibited  by  the  rules  of  modem  warfare. 
But  this  hasn’t  been  modem  warfare.  And 
when  the  miners  found  that  the  companies 
weren’t  going  to  abide  by  the  rules,  they  also 
bought  “dumdum”  bullets  and  used  them. 

The  militia  went  after  both  sides  with 
vigorous  impartiality,  taking  the  position 
that  mine-guards  who,  in  the  name  of  law 
and  order,  make  war  with  “dumdum” 
bullets,  are  equally  at  fault  with  miners  who 
fight  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  militia’s  good  intentions, 
the  guards,  having  no  family  ties,  were  able 
to  make  a  speedy  exit,  leaving  the  miners  to 
bear  the  burden  of  subsequent  proceedings. 

These  consisted  of  sundry  court  martials, 
the  general  establishment  of  martial  law  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and 
sentence  to  the  penitentiary,  by  the  military 
commanders,  of  about  twenty  miners. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNDER  KING  COAL 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  course  of  events 
was  not  ispleasing  to  the  mine-owners  who 
had  brought  in  both  guards  and  “dumdum” 
bullets. 

The  militia  was  on  hand  to  enforce  the 
law.  The  miners  had  undoubtedly  broken 
it.  Now,  despite  various  assumptions  to  the 
contrary,  large  bodies  of  men — say,  bodies 
five  thousand  strong — do  not  get  together 
and  break  the  law  for  diversion.  Such 
events  are  commonly  the  result  of  one  thing 
— a,  condition  which  has  caused  men  to  lose 


faith  in  the  law.  Given  these  conditions, 
every  man  is  a  potential  lawbreaker. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  West  Virginia  has  been  run  by  the 
coal  companies.  They  had  to  nm  it.  West 
Virginia  is  the  second  coal-producing  state. 
Cheap  labor  is  resf>onsible  for  its  remarkable 
progress.  Naturally,  thb  hasn’t  been  as 
good  for  the  worker  as  it  has  been  for  the 
coal  companies.  To  control  the  labor  market 
the  companies  have  been  forced  into  politics. 

The  state-house  is  in  Charleston,  but  the 
real  capital  has  been  the  little  town  of  El¬ 
kins,  where  the  late  United  States  Senator 
Stephen  B.  Elkins  lived,  and  where  his  coal- 
millionaire  father-in-law,  former  United 
States  Senator  Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  still 
lives.  To  Elkins  have  come  governors,  con¬ 
gressmen,  even  judges,  to  trade  politick  in¬ 
fluence  for  political  preferment.  Those  who 
wanted  favors  from  the  Democratic  party, 
turned  to  the  Davis  estate  on  the  left  baidc 
of  the  river;  those  whose  business  was  with 
the  Republican  party,  to  the  Elkins  home 
on  the  right  bank. 

Five  years  ago,  the  miners  asked  the 
state  legislature  to  relieve  them  from  the 
oppression  of  the  private  police  mercenaries 
employed  by  the  coal  companies.  They 
simply  asked  that  these  guards  be  required 
to  give  bonds  as  peace-officers.  You 
wouldn’t  suppose  that  any  one  would  object 
to  such  a  measure.  But  the  mine-owners 
sent  a  paid  lobby  to  Charleston  to  oppose  it. 
The  bill  was  beaten  by  six  votes,  tw'O  Demo¬ 
crats  voting  with  the  Republicans.  Those 
six  votes  cost  West  Virginia  a  civil  war  and 
half  a  million  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  earlier  strike  of 
1903  the  mine-owners  appealed  to  another 
branch  of  this  government — the  Federal 
courts.  The  miners  were  making  a  stub¬ 
born  fight.  It  was  evident  they  co^d  not  be 
driven  back  to  work  as  long  as  they  had 
food.  The  bosses  decided  that  they  should 
be  starved  out.  Justice  John  Jackson,  then 
sitting  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  issue  an  injunction,  enjoining  their 
relief  committee  from  feeding  or  clothing 
the  strikers.  Another  beautiful  example  of 
government  by  injimction! 

His  brother  justice  in  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict,  Judge  B.  E.  Kellar,  at  the  same 
time  enjoined  the  miners  from  marching 
or  holding  their  meetings  within  sight 
of  the  mines.  The  strikers  violated  the 


injunction.  A  deputy  marshal  was  sent  up 
Stanaford  Mountain  in  Fayette  County  to 
arrest  the  leaders.  He  was  driven  down  the 
mountain.  Then  the  attorney  for  the  men 
arranged  to  have  his  clients  surrender  to  the 
court.  The  deputy,  possibly  because  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  treaty  of  p)eace,  organ¬ 
ized  a  posse  of  eighty  men  and  sw'ooped 
down  upon  Stanaford  City  at  four  o’clock  in' 
the  morning.  He  found  the 
miners  in  bed,  asleep.  In 
the  ensuing  m^lee,  which  his¬ 
tory  persists  in  calling  the 
Massacre  of  Stanaford  City, 
seven  miners  were  killed  and 
twenty  w’oimded. 

The  attorney -general  of 
the  state  visit^  the  scene, 
took  careful  note  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  bullets  w’ere  “in 
one  side  of  tree,”  that  one 
dead  miner  wore  his  night¬ 
gown,  and  that  another  had 
been  shot  in  the  back  while 
he  was  pulling  on  his  shoe. 

Then  he  prepared  to  make  a 
t«t  case  of  two  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  and  prosecuted  them  for 


murder.  The  Federal  court  intervened 
through  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the 
deputies  were  saved. 

And  yet  there  are  miners  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  who  believe  in  the  courts.  Isn’t  our 
government  founded  on  liberty  and  justice? 

A  couple  of  ragged  gulches  in  the  Kanawha 
Mountains,  an  hour’s  ride  from  Charleston, 
constitute  the  war  zone.  One  is  known  as 
Cabin  Creek;  the  other  as 
Paint  Creek.  They  are  eight 
miles  apart,  separated  by  a 
razorback  ridge.  The  mi¬ 
ning  towns  consist  of  creek 
beds,  canon  w'alls,  coal 
dumps,  railw’ay  tracks,  and 
cabins,  the  cabins  often  un¬ 
painted  and  sometimes  fall¬ 
ing  to  pieces  through  neglect. 

The  advantages  which, 
until  recently,  accrued  from 
living  on  Paint  rather  than 
Cabin  Creek,  depended  upon 
things  other  than  scenery. 
Cabin  has  been  closed  terri¬ 
tory,  and  is  generally  known 
among  the  miners  as  “Rus¬ 
sia.”  The  companies  owm 
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everything  in  sight  except  the  county  road. 
This  bit  of  negligence  is  offset  by  the  fact 
that  the  county  road  is  for  the  most  part 
located  in  the  bottom  of  the  creek.  Thus, 
any  undesirable  who  wishes  to  penetrate 
Cabin  Creek  is  placed  in  an  unpleasant 
predicament.  He  either  has  to  walk  on 
company  property  at  the  risk  of  being 
manhandled  by  the  guards,  such  being  the, 
customary  procedure,  or  he  may  take  off 
his  shoes  and  stockings  and  wade. 

Paint  Creek  has  bwn  “op>en.”  That  is, 
the  territory,  although  owned  by  the  mining 
companies,  was  not  guarded  against  ingress. 
This  was  because  Paint  Creek  had  won  its 
indef)endence  in  the  strike  of  1902,  and  the 
“free  miners”  who  worked  there  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  district  organization  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Cabin  Creek,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never 
succeeded  in  combating  the  rule  which  pro¬ 
hibits  unionism  under  pain  of  dismissal 
and  banishment. 

This  difference  in  the  relative  situation 
of  the  men  on  the  two  creeks  before  the  war 
was  emphasized  by  many  other  inequalities 
of  like  nature.  You  couldn’t  entertain 
President  Wilson  in  your  Cabin  Creek  home 
if  the  boss  objected.  And  the  boss  would  be 
very  likely  to  object,  too.  President  Wilson 
is  entirely  too  radical  for  the  average  Cabin 
Creek  mine-owner.  Your  house  lease  even 
sp>ecified  who  might  and  who  might  not 
walk  up  to  your  front  door.  But  if  you  lived 
on  Paint  Creek,  your  house  was  your  castle, 
even  though  it  was  only  a  shanty  that  the 
first  heavy  wand  might  blow  away.  There 
you  might  give  a  dinner  to  Emma  Gold¬ 
man  and  no  one  could  say  you  nay. 

“How  can  you  justify  such  a  situation  in 
the  United  States?”  I  asked  Mr.  M.  T. 
Davis,  president  of  the  Cabin  Creek  Con¬ 
solidated  Coal  Company,  the  largest  com¬ 
pany  operating  mines  on  that  creek. 

Without  batting  an  eyelash,  he  stated  his 
case.  “If  your  cook  had  some  one  in  the 
kitchen  you  didn’t  want  there,  wouldn’t  you 
put  him  out?”  he  asked.  And  there  isn’t  a 
doubt  in  the  world  that  he  sincerely  believed 
that  he  was  within  his  rights  as  a  master. 

The  Cabin  Creek  mine-owner  is  willing 
to  admit  that,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
coal  industry  of  the  state,  some  operators 
were  in  the  habit  of  stealing  the  wages  of 
their  employees  by  shortweighing  their  coal. ^ 
He  may  ev'en  go  one  step  farther  and  ad¬ 
mit  that  in  parts  of  the  state,  far  removed 


from  Cabin  Creek,  of  course,  there  are  em¬ 
ployers  who  still  resort  to  this  reprehensible 
practise.  In  fact,  I  have  the  measurements 
of  a  mine  car  in  the  New  River  District, 
made  by  H.  T.  McDonnell,  a  civil  engineer, 
which  show  that  on  everj'  ton  of  coal  sent 
out  from  the  mine  the  worker  is  robbed  of 
just  fourteen  cents.  The  average  miner 
loads  twelve  tons  a  day,  and  works  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days  a  month.  You  may 
figure  his  loss  in  a  year  and,  after  you  have 
done  that,  see  what  he  could  buy  for  his 
family  with  this  money. 

The  state  law  of  West  Virginia  provides 
that  the  miner  may  have  a  check-weighman 
on  the  coal-tipple  to  see  that  he  isn’t  robbed. 
But  there  is  a  joker  in  the  law.  He  can 
have  the  weigher  if  he  asks  for  one.  Now 
here  is  a  remarkable  set  of  circumstances. 
Every  union  mine  in  the  state,  where  the 
miners  are  able  to  make  their  demand  in  a 
body,  has  its  check-weighman.  On  Cabin 
Creek,  where  the  miners  have  no  organiza¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  check-wdghman.  Cabin 
Creek  operators  say  that  their  men  have 
never  asked  for  one. 

“from  every  mountainside - ” 

But  Cabin  Creek  feudalism  has  its  pa¬ 
ternal  asp)ect.  F.  H.  McClung,  manager  of 
the  Holley  &  Stephenson  Company,  last 
winter  decided  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  miners  of  the  towm  of  Eskdale  if  a  cer¬ 
tain  set  of  public  officials  should  be  re¬ 
elected.  Probably  he  was  right.  But  some 
of  his  men  didn’t  agree  with  him  and  voted 
contrary  to  orders.  These  men  were  dis¬ 
charged  during  the  coldest  weather  of  the 
year.  Their  coal  orders  were  canceled. 
When  they  tried  to  buy  coal  to  keep  their 
families  warm,  the  neighboring  mines  re¬ 
fused  to  sell  to  them. 

This  is  probably  an  extreme  case.  A 
number  of  miners  hav^e  told  me,  however, 
that  they  have  been  ordered  to  leave  Cabin 
Creek  because  they  were“  talking  Socialism.” 
Socialism  is  a  general  term  to  cover  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  sins — often  used  to  denote  a  “kick¬ 
er.”  Example:  one  who  complains  that  his 
coal  isn’t  properly  weighed  is  a  “Socialist.”* 

The  paternal  asjiect  was  seen  in  its  most 

•If  Uie  mine-owner*  really  want  to  help  the  cauK  of 
Socialian,  their  efforts  are  meeting  with  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess.  At  the  last  election,  occurring  after  the  revolt,  tlw 
vote  of  the  Socialist  candidate  for  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Cabin  Creek  district  nearly  equaled  the  combined  vote  ct 
his  Democratic  and  Republican  opponents.  Debs  received 
3,210  vote*  and  Taft  o^y  1,759- 


l|f  OMm,  CkarUattm. 


“mother”  JONES,  THE  VETERAN  GENERAL  OF  THE  MINERS. 

THIS  REMARKABLE  WOMAN,  NOW  EIGHTV-ONE  YEARS  OLD,  LED  THE  REBELLION  AGAINST  FEUDALISM.  AT  PRF.SENT, 
«HE  is  a  military  prisoner,  held  upon  a  technical  charge  of  MURDER,  A  CHARGE  WHICH  COULD  SOT  BE  SUP¬ 
PORTED  IN  ANY  CIVIL  COURT  IN  THE  L.^ND.  THE  MILITARY  TRIBUNAL  C.AN  ORDER  HER  EXECUTION  WITHOUT  TRIAL. 

...  SHE  HAS  REFUSED  AN  OFFER  OF  AMNESTY  M.ADE  CONDITIONAL  UPON  HER  LEAVING  THE  ST.ATE. 


i%0hifrmfk  H  C1ll<i'tw#iii. 

REAL  WAR.  HERE  ARE  ENOUGH  GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  TO  START  A  MEXICAN  REVOLUTION.^  THEY  WERE  TAUX 
DOZEN  MACHINE  GUNS.  SEEN  IN  THE  FOREGROUND.  THE  AMMUNITION  INCUJDID 
•  WHEN  THEY  STRIKE  A  SOUD  OBJECT,  '*F0IS0NED’*  BULLETS  Of 

I  THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL  HAS  BARRED  THIS  KIXD 


favored  light  at 
the  Carbon  Coal 
Company’s 
town,  Decota, 
Cabin  Creek. 
Mr.  Charles 
Cabell  was  the 
manager  of  this 
company.  He 
on  the 
He  was 
one  of  the 
operators  who 
did.  He  made  the  welfare  of  his  men,  both 
physical  and  moral,  his  personal  business. 
He  built  swimming-pools  for  them.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  their  sports.  He  knew  every  man 
by  his  first  name  and  “it  was  just  like  one 
great  big  family.”  But  the  abuses  of  feu¬ 
dalism  existed  here  as  elsewhere.  No  man’s 
house  w'as  his  castle.  The  Carbon  Coal 
Company’s  store  prices  weren’t  indepen¬ 
dent-store  prices.  The  Carbon  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  you  must  understand,  had  to  compete 
with  the  other  coal  companies. 

The  mining  companies  on  both  creeks 
conducted  these  general  stores  at  prices 
that  were  notoriously  high.  How  high  may 
be  seen  from  this  comjiarative  table: 


Company- 
Store  Price 

Potatoes,  |>cr  hush.  S2.0()— 2.2.’> 
Flour,  per  bhi.  .  .  7. .50 — S.OO 

Calico,  per  yd . 0!1 

Gingham,  jKr  yd.  .  .10 — I-") 


Independent- 
Store  Price 
Sl.OO  —1.20 
5.50  —6.00 
.06 

.08H—  .12H 


Eggs,  per  doz . 3.5 — 40(cold  stge.).25  (fresh) 


“We  don’t  make  money  by  selling  coal,” 
said  the  state’s  Chief  Mine  Inspector,  John 
Laing,  who  holds  his  position  although  he  is 
also  the  owner  of  mines  on  Cabin  Creek. 
“Our  profits,”  he  continued,  “are  realized 
from  the  store  sales  and  the  house  rentals.” 
Mr.  Laing  used  the  technical  term  “tenant¬ 
ry”  to  describe  this  branch  of  his  business. 
It  seemed  quite  appropriate. 

Let’s  see  how  the  system  works  out.  You 
and  I  establish  a  general  store  in  the  back- 
woods.  Obviously,  we  have  no  customers. 
We  purchase  a  coal-mine  for,  say,  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  although  we  know 
that  we  can  just  make  it  pay  the  cost  of 
operating.  We  are  supposed  to  be  buying  a 
coal-mine;  actually  we  are  buying  customers 
— the  coal  miners.  They  are  our  chief  asset, 
listed  under  the  head  of  “good-will.” 

A  cheeky  independent  opens  a  store  on 
our  boundary  line;  tries  to  steal  our  assets 
by  cutting  prices.  Do  we  let  him?  Not 
much.  First  of  all,  we  won’t  allow  him  to 
deliver  goods  in  our  town.  We  may  instruct 
our  police,  the  mine-guards,  to  turn  back  any 
“asset”  that  strays  in  his  direction.  Others 
do  this;  W’hy  shouldn’t  we?  Then  we  decide 
to  have  only  one  pay-day  each  month  in¬ 
stead  of  two.  That  means  that  our  miner 
won’t  be  able  to  pay  cash  for  what  he  buys. 
He  doesn’t  need  money  an}"way.  If  he  had 
it,  he  would  buy  whisky.  We’ll  give  him 
credit  at  our  store.  We  are  now  a  benevolent 
institution. 

As  for  our  miner,  it  is  no  longer  a  question 


I 


non  MINERS  AND  MlNEKiUARDS  BY  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD.  IN  THE  LOT.  THERE  WERE  1500  GUNS.  AND  A  HALF 
SRAEP  STEEL-JACKETED  BULLETS,  THE  DEADLY  “DUMDUM**  BULLETS  THAT  FLATTEN 
COTPER  AND  LEAD.  AS  WELL  AS  A  FEW'  EXPLOSIVE  BULLETS. 

OP  AMMUNITION  FROM  MODERN  WARFARE.  I - — 


AKXS 
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KIND 
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miners’  shanties  at  mucklow. 


SCENE  OF  THE  FOUR  GREAT  BATTLES  BETWEEN  THE  MINERS  AND  THE  MINE-GUARDS. 
THE  WORKERS  HAD  BEEN  TURNED  OUT  BY  THE  GUARDS.  THE  CABINS  SEEN  IN  THE 
PICTURE  WERE  RIDDLED  BY  MINERS*  BULLETS.  AND  THE  GUARDS  BARELY 
ESCAPED  WITH  THEIR  LIVES. 


“Montani  Semper  Libert”  is  the  motto  of 
West  Virginia.  That  means  “Mountaineers 
are  always  free  men.”  When  the  mines 
were  first  opened,  the  mine-owner  took  the 
pioneer  from  his  clearing  in  the  wilderness 
and  made  him  a  coal-miner.  These  men  or 
their  descendants  constitute  forty-six  per 
cent,  of  the  miners  of  W’est  Virginia  to-day. 
On  Cabin  Creek  they  are  still  in  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Hospitality  is  the  law  of  their  land. 
No  stranger  need  leave  their  door  hungry. 
The  “Hill  Billy”  hasn’t  forgotten  how  to 
draw  his  gun  in  a  poker  game.  One  won¬ 
ders  then  how  he  has  endured  for  so  many 


years  liY-ing  con¬ 
ditions  which 
United  States 
Immigration 
Commissioner 
O’Keefe  describes 
as  “  u  n  f  i  t  for  a 
white  man.” 

Perhaps  it  is 
because  he  still 
has  respect  for 
republican  insti¬ 
tutions.  He  is  a 
family  man. 
Race  suicide  and 
divorce  are  al¬ 
most  unkno^^7l  to 
him.  I  saw  very 
few  men,  over 
thirty  years  of 
age,  who  didn’t 
have  three  or  four 
children.  It  is  in 
these  pale,  sickly 
children  and  their 
anemic  mothers 
that  the  falling 
off  in  the  race  is 
noticeable.  “It 
was  for  the  sake 
of  the  kids,”  said 
LawTence  Dwyer, 
“that  we  come 
out.  If  we  hadn’t, 
they’d  have  built 
a  stone  wall 
around  them.” 

On  April  20, 
1912,  the  free 
miners  of  Paint 

_ Creek  quit  work. 

The  operators 
had  pre\'iously 
refused  to  make  a  new  agreement  with 
their  union  and  had  attempted  to  im- 
f>ose  the  hated  guard  system  upon  them. 
Gaujot  and  his  veterans  invaded  the  creek. 
They  brought  the  machine  guns,  search¬ 
lights,  rifles,  and  ammimition,  and,  without 
making  any  secret  of  why  they  were  there, 
prepared  for  war.  They  were  presently 
joined  by  the  volunteers  from  the  city  slums. 

These  raw  recruits  might  have  b^n  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  diNTsion  of  General  Coxey’s 
army.  They  were  unwashed,  unshaven; 
their  clothes  were  shabby,  their  shoes  bro¬ 
ken  through;  but  every  man  in  the  brigade 
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carried  a  brand-new  repeating  rifle,  and  at 
his  hip  a  blue-barreled  Colt’s.  A  mine-own¬ 
er  described  them  well:  “They  were  not,” 
he  said,  “ladylike  or  gen  tie- mannered.” 

The  reign  of  terror  commenced.  The  new 
Gatling  gun  had  to  be  warmed  up.  As  the 
days  were  so  full,  the  guards  had  to  practise 
at  night,  and  timid  women,  arous^  from 
their  sleep,  hid  beneath  beds  through  fear 
of  bullets  that  sang  dangerously  near  the 
cabins. 

George  S.  Romine,  an  old  lumberman, 
was  awakened  at  night  by  five  bullets  that 
fdowed  their  way  into  the  cabin  which  he 
occupied  with  his  wife  and  nine  children. 
As  a  souvenir  of  the  night  he  has  a  poi¬ 
soned  bullet  of 


her  house  by  the  armed  mercenaries,  who 
cursed  her  and  slapped  her  face. 

Gaujot  and  his  recruits  searched  the  home 
of  Tony  Sevilla  while  Tony  was  in  Ohio, 
where  he  had  gone  to  look  for  work.  When 
a  neighbor  came  to  the  house  after  the 
“King  Guard”  had  departed,  she  found 
Mrs.  Sevilla  on  her  knees  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  “What  has  happened?”  asked 
the  neighbor.  The  Italian  mother,  pointing 
to  her  side,  where  Gaujot  had  kicked  her, 
answered  in  broken  English,  “I  don’t  hear 
my  baby  calling  me  now.” 

The  coal  companies  did  not  believe  in  red 
tape.  W’hen  there  was  work  to  be  done, 
they  wanted  it  done  in  businesslike  fashion 


copper  and  lead 
that  grazed  the 
cheek  of  one  of 
the  youngsters. 

Every  miner 
who  dared  to 
show  himself  on 
the  streets,  if  only 
to  walk  to  the 
post-office,  was 
halted  and  had 
his  pockets 
searched,  an  art 
in  which  the  re¬ 
cruits  from  the 
city  excelled. 
With  no  warrant 
other  than  their 
Winchesters,  they 
entered  the  mi¬ 
ners’ homes;  tum¬ 
bled  babies, 
furniture  and 
other  household 
goods  topsy¬ 
turvy;  ordered 
food  and  drink ; 
^ped  off  an  en¬ 
joyable  evening 
by  cursing  their 
host,  and,  apro¬ 
pos  of  nothing, 
remarked  that  he 
would  “make  an 
awful  purty 
shot.” 

Mrs.  Frank 
Russe,  about  to 
become  a  mother, 
was  chased  out  of 


A  MINER  s  CAMP  AT  HOLLEY  GROVE.  GET  OUT  YOUR  COPY  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  AND  READ  THE  PREAMBLE.  ^ 
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and  with  the  least  possible  delay.  So  the 
mercenaries,  clothed  with  the  authority 
of  their  repeating  rifles,  put  the  miners  out 
of  their  homes,  thus  assuming  the  functions 
of  the  courts  and  the  sheriff.  Often  a 
miner’s  family  was  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  a  meal  by  the  arrival  of  the  mov¬ 
ing  squad,  which  loaded  men,  women,  and 
children  on  the  wagons  and  transported 
them  with  their  household  furniture  to  the 
open  fields,  where  they  lived  until  they 
found  shelter. 

The  employment  of  physical  force  wasn’t 
always  necessary.  A  vague  rumor,  appar¬ 
ently  starting  nowhere,  that  a  certain  house 
was  to  be  blown  up  was  sufficient  to  make  its 
occupant  move  his  family  away. 

THE  INDUSTRY  OF  IMPORTING  FOREIGN 
LABORERS 

The  strikers  finally  established  their  per¬ 
manent  camps  at  Holley  Grove  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  and  at  Mossey,  near  its  head¬ 
waters. 

It  w’as  evident  before  the  strike  was  a 
month  old  that  the  men  w’ere  licked.  Ev¬ 
erything  pointed  that  way.  Their  local 
organization  w'as  believed  to  be  too  weak  to 
stand  a  long  fight.  The  companies  were 
bringing  in  the  strike-breakers  —  “trans¬ 
ports,”  as  the  men  called  them.  How  these 
“transports,”  principally  ignorant  foreign¬ 
ers,  were  baited  by  luring  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers  of  New  York  and  other 
cities — advertisements  that  promised  every 
kind  of  work  from  digging  a  ditch  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  operating  a  street-car  in  Timbuc- 
too  or  any  other  place  sufficiently  remote 
from  West  Virginia;  how  the  victims  found 
themselves,  with  other  victims,  locked  in 
passenger  coaches  in  charge  of  the  Baldwin 
guards,  whose  business  it  was  to  get  them 
to  the  mines,  never  mind  how,  but  to  get 
them  there;  how  some  of  them  were  clubbed 
and  some  shot  at  to  make  them  go  into  the 
mines;  and  how  the  families  of  others  were 
cared  for  by  charitable  organizations  while 
the  breadwinners  were  “beating”  their  way 
home — all  this  serves  only  as  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  now  generally  recognized  fact 
that  respectable  business  men,  as  well  as 
miners,  break  the  law. 

Incidentally,  this  traffic  in  foreign  labor¬ 
ers  has  become  an  organized  industry  in  the 
United  States.  “Why,  kid,”  said  one  trader 
to  the  young  fellow  he  had  just  delivered  to 


the  mines,  “I  have  been  following  this  busi¬ 
ness  for  ten  years  and  they  ain’t  got  me 
yet.” 

Of  course  the  “transports,”  city  dwellers 
as  they  were,  couldn’t  mine  coal.  They 
weren’t  expected  to.  They  had  been 
brought  in  to  weaken  the  men  by  making 
them  believe  that  their  places  were  being 
filled,  to  cause  trouble,  and  thus  to  justify 
the  employment  of  the  mercenaries.  Thie 
plan  succeed  better  than  had  been  in¬ 
tended.  The  miners,  upon  two  occasions,  in 
May  and  in  June,  attacked  Mucklow,  where 
the  guards  were,  with  so  much  vigor  that 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  none  of  the  guards 
would  come  out  alive. 

Naturally,  these  battles  were  described 
in  the  Charleston  papers,  which,  like  the 
cabins,  were  owned  by  the  operators,  and 
failed  to  tell  of  the  events  that  preceded 
them.  So  public  opinion  was  turned  against 
the  men  at  the  outset  and  the  mine-owners 
were  jubilant  over  the  prosp>ect  of  an  early 
victory,  esp)ecially  as  market  quotations  on 
West  Virginia  coal  had  already  begun  to 
soar  and  the  owners  could  look  forward  to 
a  rich  winter  harvest.  Then  something 
happened. 

An  old  woman  arrived  in  Charleston. 
She  was  very  old — p)ast  eighty,  in  fact.  Her 
hair  was  snow-white.  She  was  dressed  in 
black  and  she  wore  a  nice  little  bonnet  be¬ 
coming  to  one  of  her  age.  The  passenger 
who  saw  her  get  off  the  train  in  the  early 
morning  of  July  6th  may  have  wondered 
why  such  a  very  old  lady  was  traveling  alone. 
She  picked  up  her  belongings,  which  were 
tied  together  in  a  black  shawl  and,  after 
shooing  away  various  taxi-drivers  and  cab¬ 
men,  started  for  her  destination  on  foot  at 
a  p>ace  which,  if  not  rapid,  at  least  showed 
an  ability  to  cover  the  ground  that  ought 
to  have  set  at  rest  the  mind  of  the  uneasy 
passenger.  If  it  did  not,  a  searching  glance 
from  a  pair  of  shrewd  gray  eyes  would  have 
convinced  him  that  his  fears  were  ground¬ 
less. 

Those  eyes  belonged  to  the  woman  whom 
five  hundred  thousand  American  miners  call 
“Mother”  Jones. 

Mother  Jones  has  the  habit  of  happening 
into  West  Virginia  at  most  inopportune 
times.  Ten  years  ago  she  came  into  the 
state,  called  out  forty  thousand  mine-work¬ 
ers,  “the  boys,”  and  left  an  organization  of 
ten  thousand  “free  miners”  where  there  had 
been  none  before  she  came.  After  that  the 
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operators  heard  of  her  vaguely:  in  the  West 
on  the  firing-line  at  Cripple  Creek,  in  the 
South  with  the  child-laborers  of  the  cotton 
mills,  again  in  the  West  to  organize  the  rail¬ 
road  men  on  the  Harriman  lines,  and  down 
in  Mexico  attempting  the  w’ell-nigh  impossi¬ 
ble  task  of  helping  the  p)eons  to  f reborn. 
Just  at  the  moment  when  the  mine-owners 


declaration  of  war.  They  gave  him  twenty- 
four  hours  to  get  rid  of  the  mine-guards. 
Then  Mother  Jones  traveled  up  and  down 
the  Great  Kanaw’ha,  the  stronghold  of  the 
free  miners,  and  sent  the  miners,  with  their 
guns,  to  the  aid  of  Paint  Creek. 

The  third  and  decisive  battle  of  Mucklow 
w’as  fought  July  26, 191 2,  three  months  after 


FORMER  GOVERNOR  WIL¬ 
LIAM  E.  GLASSCOCK  (CEN¬ 
TER),  WHO  SUSPENDED  THE 
CONSTITUITON  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA  AND  CREATED 
THE  MILITARY  COURT.  THE 
OTHERS  ARE  SOME  OF  THE 
MINERS  AS THEY  APPEARED 
AFTER  THEY  HAD  BEEN 
SENT  TO  THp  PENITEN¬ 
TIARY  WITHOUT  THE  FOR¬ 
MALITY  OF  A  JURY  TRIAL. 


of  West  Virginia  had  ceased  to  consider  her 
as  a  possible  factor,  she  suddenly  sw’ept 
down  upon  them  like  a  “Wandering  Jew,” 
bringing  in  her  w’ake  a  plague  of  new  trou¬ 
bles. 

Mother  Jones  decided  that  the  mine-own¬ 
ers  intend^  to  make  Paint  Creek  the  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  to  win  back  all  the  free  territory. 
She  started  the  counter-movement.  One 
day  a  white-faced  messenger  burst  into  the 
governor’s  ofiice  with  the  startling  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  “old  woman”  ‘  was 
marching  upon  the  state-house  with  three 
thousand  miners.  Governor  Glasscock  met 
them  upon  the  capitol  kcps  and  heard  their 


the  guards  came  into  the  Creek.  It  was  an 
organized  army  that  moved  on  the  guards’ 
town  this  time,  an  army  di\'ided  into  squads 
and  companies  under  company  commanders. 
Each  miner  soldier  w'ore  a  white  handker¬ 
chief  bound  about  his  coat  sleeve.  No  man 
W’as  safe  who  didn’t  know,  the  countersign. 
On  the  eve  of  the  battle  the  miners  took 
their  position  in  the  mountains  on  the  four 
sides  of  Mucklow.  From  their  stations 
they  could  look  down  into  the  “basin.” 
They  could  see  the  lights  in  their  old  homes, 
now’  occupied  by  the  guards.  The  sight  did 
not  soothe  their  feelings. 

The  miners  opened  the  battle  of  Mucklow 
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by  sending  a  mine-car  crashing  down  a 
thousand-foot  incline  into  the  tipple-house, 
where  some  of  the  guards  were  playing 
cards.  That  was  the  signal  for  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides  to  burst  into  fl^es  of  fire.  Every 
tree  seemed  to  hide  an  enraged  miner,  fight¬ 
ing  now  like  a  savage,  sending  his  bullets  at 
every  human  mark  that  showed  itself  in  the 
basin  below. 

In  the  face  of  what  seemed  certain  death, 
one  guard  stepped  out  to  man  the  machine- 
gun.  It  was  “Squire”  Lambert,  a  former 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  adjusted  the  big 
gun  and  then  commenced  firing  here  and 


THE  GUARDS  FORT  AT  MCCKLOW. 

THE  GUARDS  BUILT  THIS  FORT  OF  CONCRETE  AND  STEEL-  INSIDE  THE  FORT,  GROUPED 
ABOUT  THE  GATLING  GUN,  ARE  THE  “KING  GUARD,”  ERNEST  GAUJOT,  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS. 

THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  TAKEN  AFTER  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  STATE  TROOPS 
Vv  WHO  WERE  CALLED  UPON  TO  SAVE  THE  GUARDS. 


there  where  he  saw  smoke  jets  in  the  hills 
on  all  sides  of  him.  The  miners  turned  their 
fire  upon  the  big  gun  and  three  times  they 
silenc^  it. 

Mucklow  was  fast  becoming  too  hot  a 
place  for  the  defenders.  They  tried  to  tele¬ 
phone  for  help.  The  miners,  foreseeing  such 
an  attempt,  had  cut  the  wires.  The  shoot¬ 
ing,  however,  had  been  heard  in  Wacomah, 
three  miles  away,  and  reenforcements  were 
sent  from  that  town.  The  miners  met  the 
relief  in  the  hills.  A  running  fight  ensued 
and  one  guard  was  killed. 

“King”  Gaujot  turned  the  tide  at  Muck- 
low.  He  and 
- -  twelve  compan¬ 
ions  had  been  at 
Holley  Grove 
when  the  fighting 
started.  While 
there,  they  had 
amused  them¬ 
selves  by  shoot¬ 
ing  into  the  mi¬ 
ners’  tents,  where 
the  miners’  wives 
and  babies  were 
quartered.  They 
drove  two  young 
girls  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  creek 
up  to  their  arm- 
pits. 

Then,  ha\’ing 
committed  all  the 
deviltry  they 
could  think  of, 
the  hired  rowdies 
of  the  mine  oper¬ 
ators  dej)arted  for 
M ucklow’,  tak¬ 
ing  twenty -two 
prisoners  of  war 
with  them. 

One  version  of 
what  followed  is 
that  Gaujot  and 
his  twelve  com¬ 
panions  directed 
such  a  deadly  fire 
into  the  hills  of 
M  ucklow  that  the 
•  miners — five  hun- 
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THK  “supreme  court”  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

THESE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  MILITIA  CONSTITUTED  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  MILITARY  COURTS. 
JUDGE,  JURY,  AND  PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY,  HAVING  THE  POWER  OF  LIFE  AND  DE.ATH  OVER  EVERY 
MAN  IN  THE  STATE.  ITS  RIGHT  TO  CONVICT  WILL  BE  CONTESTED  BEFORE  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 
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and  depart.  The  miners  tell  a  different  story. 
They  say  the  “King  Guard”  marched  his 
twenty-two  prisoners  up  to  the  Gatling  gun, 
and  made  them  into  a  human  shield  around 
the  gun.  Rather  than  kill  innocent  men, 
the  miners  in  the  hills  withdrew^. 

(By  the  way,  why  don’t  we  move  our  army 
of  intervention  from  the  Mexican  border  to 
West  Virginia,  to  protect  Americans  at 
home?) 

Meantime  a  messenger  had  slippied 
through  the  miners’  picket  lines,  and  had 
brought  the  news  of  the  battle  to  Cabin 
Creek.  Charles  A.  Cabell  of  the  Carbon 
Coal  Company  had  despatched  a  fresh  en¬ 
voy  to  the  governor  to  beg  him  “in  the  name 
of  Providence  lo  send  some  aid  to  Muck- 
low.”  The  state  troops  were  attending  the 
national  maneuvers  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
were  ordered  home.  They  came  on  special 
tmns,  and  on  the  morning  of  July  27th  the 
tired  mine-guards  of  Mucklow,  who  had 
slept  on  their  arms,  woke  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Guard  of  West  Virginia. 

Then  there  was  an  awakening  among  the 
feudal  miners  of  Cabin  Creek.  Revolt  was 
in  the  air.  Only  a  leader  was  needed.  But 
where  was  a  leader  to  be  found?  No  union 


official  in  his  senses  would  go  into  the  Creek 
alone.  But  the  problem  was  not  so  difficult 
as  it  appeared. 

On  the  morning  of  August  6th,  Mother 
Jones  passed  the  “stone  wall”  at  Cabin 
Creek  junction.  At  one  o’clock  she  spoke 
to  the  miners  in  the  “free  city,”  Eskdale. 
She  organized  them  into  a  union.  They 
were  discharged.  A  second  meeting  was 
called  a  week  later.  Eighty  Baldwin 
guards  tried  to  prevent  this  meeting,  but 
the  reign  of  feudalism,  at  least  temporarily, 
was  over  on  Cabin  Creek.  The  eighty 
guards  hastily  retreated  before  the  deter¬ 
mined  advance  of  three  hundred  armed 
miners.  This  was  followed  by  a  recurrence 
of  the  happenings  on  Paint  Creek,  the  im- 
lawful  searches,  the  evictions  and  acts  of 
intimidation,  followed  by  pitched  battles,  the 
arrival  of  the  troops,  and,  finally,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  upon  both  creeks  of  martial  law'. 

Martial  law  was  once  described  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  no  law  at  all  except 
the  will  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  no 
one  has  since  found  a  better  definition.  In 
this  instance  martial  law  meant  no  law  at 
all  except  the  will  of  half  a  dozen  young  men 
who  had  gone  into  the  military  ser\'ice  of  the 
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state,  through  patriotic  motives,  no  doubt, 
but  ^so  because  it  afforded  good  sport  for 
red-blooded  young  men.  There  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  these  young  men;  but 
the  average  citizen  would  not  care  to  trust 
his  liberty  to  the  six.  Perhaps  he  has  the 
feeling — sort  of  inborn,  I  guess — that  he  is 
entitled  to  twelve  of  his  own  selection.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  probably  believes  that  ex  post  facto 
laws  went  out  of  fashion  in  1776,  and  that 
the  state  constitution  guarantees  him  the 
right  of  jury  trial.  Hear  the  opening  words 
of  the  West  Virginia  constitution: 

“The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  state  are  ojjera- 
tive  alike  in  a  period  of  war  as  in  time  of 
peace,  and  any  departure  therefrom,  or  vio¬ 
lation  thereof,  under  the  plea  of  necessity, 
or  any  other  plea,  is  subversive  of  good 
government  and  tends  to  anarchy  and  des¬ 
potism.”  Article  i,  section  3. 

But  Governor  Glasscock  didn’t  think  so, 
and  the  state  supreme  court,  with  the  excep>- 
tion  of  Justice  Ira  E.  Robinson,  agreed  with 
the  governor  when  the  question  of  trying 
citizens  at  drumhead  court  martial  w’as 


Dr.  H.  D,  Hatfield.  Mother  Jones  aroused 
the  p)eople  of  the  state  to  demand  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  guards.  Governor  Hatfield  and 
the  other  candidates  pledged  themselves 
to  crush  the  system.  Apparently,  the  elec¬ 
tion  had  doomed  the  system  to  extinction. 

My  last  night  in  West  Virginia  was  spent 
with  the  miners  in  their  camp  at  Mossey. 
As  I  walked  through  the  camp  street,  an  old 
man  stopped  his  work  long  enough  to  re¬ 
mark,  “We  ain’t  lawless  men  here.  We’re 
only  askin’  for  what  the  law  says  is  ours.” 
I  passed  barefooted  children,  patient  moun¬ 
tain  women,  and  sturdy  young  mountam- 
eers.  Among  all  the  same  fighting  spirit  was 
as  evident — never  to  go  back  to  the  mines 
under  the  old,  degrading  conditions. 

As  I  left  in  the  morning,  the  w’orkers  were 
tramping  in  from  all  directions  to  vote  at 
their  first  union  election.  What  an  outrage 
it  seemed,  that  men  who  had  such  a  i)erson^ 
sense  of  responsibility  that  they  had  got 
up  before  daylight  to  be  on  time  at  the 
voting  booth,  should  be  outlawed  by  a 
brutal  civilization. 


submitted  upon  habeas  corpus. 
And  so  the  six  young  men 
w’ere  constituted  a  mili 
tary  court  and  given 
the  authority  of  life 
and  death  over  the 
men  and  women  on 
Paint  Creek. 

For  over  three 
months  the  court 
sat  at  Pratt,  on 
Paint  Creek. 

The  judges  de¬ 
cided  that  they 
could  restore  or¬ 
der  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time  by 
making  an  example 
of  the  miners.  Some  of 
us  may  feel  that  a  few 
law -breaking  operators  in 
jail  would  have  had  an  even 


It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the 
Paint  Creek  men  quit  work. 
The  miners  are  still  in 
their  tents.  The  winter 
has  failed  to  drive 
them  back  into  the 
mines,  just  as 
“dumdum”  bul¬ 
lets  have  failed; 
just  as  martial 
law  has  failed. 
The  latest  news 
despatch  in¬ 
forms  us  that 
Mother  Jones  is 
on  trial  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  murder. 
Sixty  thousand  feud¬ 
alized  miners  threaten 
to  join  the  re\  olt. 
Former  Governor  Glass¬ 
cock  believes  the  remedy 


more  wholesome  effect.  scene  in  a  west  Virginia  legislature; 

Anyway,  the  six  young  men  coal-mine.  Governor  Hatfield  firmly 

sent  twenty  miners  and  one  believes  it.  And  the  legis- 

guard  to  the  pienitentiary  and  about  twice  lature? — It  has  been  deadlocked  for  six 
as  many  miners  to  jail.  Many  of  these  sen-  w'eeks  trying  to  decide  which  j^articular 
tences  were  more  severe  than  the  pienalty  coal  opierator  shall  go  to  the  United  States 


prescribed  by  statute,  and  they  were  ap>-  Senate. 

proved  by  Governor  Glasscock.  And  this  in  the  United  States  of  America, 


In  the  fall  a  new  governor  was  elected,  igi2-i^,  A.  DJ 


PINCH  g/'  POVERTY 

BY  EDWIN  1.  SABIN 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  BROWN 


MERGING  from  the  office-build- 

Eing,  Johnson  hesitated  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  The  sky  above  the  city 
^  canon  was  gray,  the  edd>dng 

wind  was  gusty  and  raw,  the  people 
hurried  along — the  business  men,  bound 
for  noon  limches,  buttoning  their  coats  as 
they  went.  En\’ying  them,  the  least  as 
well  as  the  greatest,  Johnson  buttoned  his 
own  thin  overcoat  (of  spring-before-last 
vintage),  and,  squaring  his  shoulders,  like¬ 
wise  hurried — to  turn  one  comer  and  an¬ 
other,  circling  the  blocks  imtil  offices 
should  again  1^  open. 

Five  months  before,  the  store  manager 
had  sent  for  him  and  told  him,  bruskly,  as 
if  anxious  to  get  over  a  disagreeable  mat¬ 


ter:  “We  shall  not  be  able  to  retain  you 
after  the  fifteenth,  Mr.  Johnson.  The  com¬ 
pany  must  reduce  e.xpenses.  Sorry.  We 
will  furnish  you  a  recommendation,  of 
course.” 

The  news  had  staggered  him.  Why, 
even  with  the  salary  of  eighty  dollars  a 
month,  he  and  Helen  had  hard  work  to 
stretch  two  and  two  to  make  five.  And 
necessities  were  constantly  growing  dearer. 
Indeed,  what  were  necessities?  Eggs,  but¬ 
ter,  milk,  meat — these  were  luxuries!  So 
was  the  baby.  So  was  the  roof  over  their 
heads;  the  rent  had  just  been  raised  five 
dollars,  but  there  was  nothing  cheaper. 

Rents  were  being  raised  everywhere,  be¬ 
cause  the  landlords’  grocery  bills  were 
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larger;  the  landlords’  grocery  bills  were 
larger  because  the  grocers’  bills  were  larger; 
the  grocers’  bills  were  larger  because  the 
jobbers’  bills  were  larger;  the  jobbers’  bills 
were  larger  because  the  manufacturers’ 
bills  were  larger;  the  manufacturers’  bills 
were  larger  b^ause  the  raw  products  were 
more  expensive;  the  raw  products  were 
more  exp)ensive  because  the  producers’  sup¬ 
plies  were  more  expensive;  the  producers’ 
supplies  were  more  exp)ensive  because  the 
retailers’  prices  were  up;  the  retailers’  prices 
were  up  because  the  jobbers’  bills  were 
larger;  the  jobbers’  bills — and  thus  it  went, 
in  a  bewildering  merry-go-round,  with  him¬ 
self  and  a  million  other  plain,  ordinary  men 
on  salary  as  the  innocent  non-combatants 
who  bore  the  brunt. 

He  and  Helen  had  discussed  the  situa¬ 
tion  again  and  again;  each  week  trying  to 
get  along  up>on  still  a  little  less  of  this  and 
of  that,  so  as  to  make  ends  meet  and  to 
nurture  their  savings  account.  They  were 
determined  upon  the  savings  account, 
which  should  mean  a  house  of  their  own  for 
them  in  their  age  and  for  their  boy  in  his 
youth.  A  rented  house  could  not  be  a 
home. 

That  evening  when,  after  the  notification 
by  the  manager,  he  had  arrived  despondent, 
it  was  Helen  who  rose  to  the  occasion. 

“But  you  surely  can  get  something, 
Dick,”  she  had  encouraged.  “A  man  like 
you!” 

Well,  so  he  had  thought.  He  began  to 
lay  his  rop>es  right  away :  casually  inform¬ 
ing  acquaintances,  keeping  his  eyes  of>en 
for  ads.  and  his  ears  op>en  for  verbal  hints. 
Helen  pursued  the  same  course  in  her  cir¬ 
cle.  Several  times  she  returned  home  or 
met  him  upon  his  return,  quite  enthusiastic 
over  probabilities.  The  two  had  willing 
friends,  and  with  many  eyes  and  ears  open 
it  was  inexitable  that  another  position 
would  proffer  itself.  Why,  as  like  as  not 
this  change  would  be  a  change  for  the  bet¬ 
ter! 

However,  notwithstanding  the  state  of 
constant  alertness,  the  fifteenth  came  and 
passed,  Johnson  took  home  his  final  wage, 
and  possibilities  as  well  as  probabilities  all 
had  withered  and  died. 

Still,  as  Helen  said,  in  this  great  city 
there  must  be  work — there  must  be. 

How  they  had  flinched  from  draving  upon 
their  savings!  The  first  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars,  to  pay  the  rent,  had  seemed  a  sacri¬ 


lege;  but  that  was  almost  five  months  back, 
and  since  then  they  had  helplessly  seen  the 
steady  current  of  their  relentless  expenses 
suck  in,  board  by  board,  shingle  by  .shingle, 
the  home  for  themselves  and  their  boy. 

The  last  fifty  dollars  Johnson  had  drawn 
out  recklessly  and  defiantly,  in  a  bunch. 
He  might  as  well  have  it  in  the  house, 
for  apparently  it  would  soon  all  be  needed. 
After  that  was  gone — then  what? 

He  had  a  foreboding — something  was 
formulating  in  his  mind;  something  horrid, 
grotesque,  but  fascinating.  And  now  as 
this  last  fifty  was  dwindling  so  pitilessly, 
and  Helen’s  clothes  were  showing  more  and 
more  threadbare,  the  idea  was  gripping 
deeper. 

It  presented  a  way  out.  He  was  not  a 
man  who  deemed  that  the  world  ow'ed  him 
a  living;  but  he  did  believe  that  it  should 
give  him  a  chance  at  a  living.  If  it  would 
not  do  that,  if  it  persistently  rapped  hk 
fingers  when  he  clutched  for  a  hold,  he 
would  at  least  not  be  a  burden  to  it. 

.And  he  tried  for  that  hold.  God  knows, 
he  tried  to  find  that  chance!  In  honest 
fashion  he  ran  the  gamut  He  tackled 
friends,  and  bore  the  sting  of  their  pity;  he 
followed  blind  leads,  and  felt  the  ignominy 
of  rebuff  from  strangers;  he  answered  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  in  the  long  lines  of  men 
saw  others  chosen  before  him. 

And  one  afternoon,  after  trudging  into 
buildings  and  out  of  buildings,  exhausted 
in  mind  and  body  by  that  perpetual  “no 
want”  attitude,  he  stopped  at  a  sewer- 
ditch  with  its  gang  of  laborers — several 
Greeks,  a  couple  of  negroes,  perhaps  an. 
Austrian  or  two,  shoveling  and  spading  in 
the  muddy  trench. 

A  large  red-faced  man  came  stumping 
along  the  ditch,  between  puffs  of  his  black 
pipe  grunting  remarks  to  the  line  of  delvers 
or  else  loftily  casting  eyes  askance.  This 
must  be  the  boss;  and  a  sudden  hope  flamed 
in  the  numbed  Johnson. 

“Are  you  the  foreman?”  he  asked. 

The  large,  red-faced  man  flicked  an  eye 
in  his  direction.  “Oi  am,”  he  grunted  over 
his  burly  shoulder. 

“What’s  the  chance  for  a  job?”  Johnson 
queried  eagerly. 

“None.”  The  large  man  sauntered  on. 

Johnson  trod  after.  “I  mean,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “a  job  in  the  ditch.  V'ou’re  the 
one  who  hires  the  men,  aren’t  you?  Can’t 
you  use  another?” 


‘but  thread’s  gone  up  a  whole  cent  a 
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“Oi  am,  but  Oi  don’t.  Oi’m  not  hirin’; 
Oi’m  turnin’  ’em  ofiF.”  And  the  large  man 
strolled  on. 

He  had  scarcely  so  much  as  glanced  at 
Johnson. 

Johnson  waited  a  moment,  irresolute — 
and  caught  himself  wondering  if  he  really 
was  himself;  if  he,  this  Johnson,  was  that 
other  Johnson  of  an  era  past.  He  remem¬ 
bered  a  time  when  he  had  read,  uncompre- 
hendingly,  of  a  man  of  former  wealth  re¬ 
duced  to  working  as  porter  in  a  cheap  lodg¬ 
ing-house;  and  here  now  was  he,  still  John¬ 
son,  bidding  for  a  job  as  day-laborer  in  a 
street  ditch. 

Yes,  and  bitterly  disappointed  that  he 
did  not  get  it. 

When  he  reached  home  early  that  eve¬ 
ning,  Helen  was  crying  over  a  spool  of 
thread  which  accidentally  had  been  burned. 

“I  saw  baby  playing  with  it,”  she  sob¬ 
bed.  “I  remember  his  dropping  it  into  the 
waste-basket,  and  my  thinking  that  this 
would  amuse  him.  Then  I  forgot  and 
burned  the  basketful.” 

“But  can’t  you — can’t  you  match  the 
thread,  dear?”  he  asked,  awkwardly.  “Do 
you  need  it  to-night?”  .  - 

She  raised  a  frightened,  tear-stained  face 
to  his.  “It  isn’t  that,  Dick,”  she  said. 
“But  thread’s  gone  up  a  whole  cent  a  spool 
— and  I  have  to  have  thread,  to  mend  with.” 

Thread  up  a  cent.  .  .  .  How  ridiculous 
that  such  a  margin  was  of  so  grievous  im- 
f)ortance.  But  the  announcement,  and 
Helen’s  childish  tears,  deepened  in  Johnson 
the  sensation  of  being  fast  in  the  claw  of  a 
crab — a  claw  which,  crab-like,  pinched  ever 
tighter,  no  matter  how  he  strove  to  hack  it 
away. 

But  there’was  the  way  to  release.  The 
idea,  cankerous,  festered  and  pulled. 

However,  he  was  not  yet  done  fighting. 
The  next  evening  after  the  incident  of  the 
sewer  gang  and  of  the  lost  thread,  he  stiff¬ 
ened  again,  and  with  lips  set  called  boldly 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  for  which  he  had 
worked. 

Helen  had  sponged  and  brushed  his  best 
combination  of  clothes,  and  trimmed  the 
frayed  cuffs  of  his  shirt;  he  had  polished 
his  shoes  and  shaved  (he  had  discovered 
that  he  could  shave  with  ordinary  kitchen 
soap),  and  picked  out  his  least- worn  collar. 

“Dear,  you  look  the  gentleman,”  Helen 
had  assured  him  proudly,  kissing  him. 


“Now  talk  right  up  to  Mr.  Rogers — ^just 
tell  him  that  you  had  worked  for  the  com¬ 
pany  ten  years,  and  that  you  have  me  and 
the  baby,  and  that  a  little  something  to 
carry  us  along  until  you  could  get  your  old 
place  again  would  help  wonderfully.  Tell 
him,  dear.  They’ll  surely  find  room  for  an 
old  employee  who  worked  as  faithfully  as 
you  worked.” 

So  he  spent  another  of  those  precious  ' 
nickels  for  the  carfare  to  the  Rogers 
house.  But  he  took  Helen  with  him— her 
kiss  ujwn  his  lips,  her  voice  in  his  ears,  her 
face  in  his  heart;  and  accordingly  the  street¬ 
car  company  was  no  gainer.  He  needed 
her  to  escort  him  up  the  broad  walk  and 
upon  those  broad  steps,  and  to  push  the 
bell-button  for  him,  and,  inside,  to  plead 
in  his — in  their — behalf. 

“Is  Mr.  Rogers  in?”  he  asked  of  the 
maid  who  op)ened  the  door. 

She  viewed  him  critically.  “I  don’t 
know.  Who  shall  I  say?” 

With  a  show  of  leisure  Johnson  extract¬ 
ed  from  his  little  alligator-skin  case  an  en¬ 
graved  card  (they  had  been  Helen’s  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  to  him),  and  grandly  handed  it  to 
her.  “I  should  like  to  see  him  just  a  mo¬ 
ment,  if  you  please.” 

The  maid  left  him  standing  in  the  warm, 
softly  lighted  library,  and  disappeared. 

When  Mr.  Rogers  entered  he  was  eyeing 
the  card  doubtfully  (much  as  the  maid  had 
eyed  Johnson),  as  if  questioning  whether 
a  suspicious  person  might  not  have  gained 
entrance  under  false  pretenses. 

“You  don’t  know  me,  Mr.  Rogers,”  L 
Johnson  said.  “I  was  assistant  in  the 
shipping  department,  at  the  store.” 

•  Mr.  Rogers  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and 
again  scanned  the  card  curiously,  much  as 
he  might  have  examined  a  Chinese  inscrip¬ 
tion.  He  did  not  ask  Johnson  to  sit  down,  ' 
and  did  not  sit  down  himself;  but,  standing,  ^ 
waited,  courteously  enough  if  not  hospit-  I 
ably. 

“The  matter  may  not  have  been  brought 
to  your  attention,”  pursued  Johnson  brave¬ 
ly,  along  the  path  of  the  speech  he  had 
comp)osed,  “but  among  others,  I  presume, 

I  was  let  out  about  five  months  ago  in  a 
general  cutting  of  expenses.” 

Mr.  Rogers,  with  eyes  upon  him,  briefly 
nodded. 

“I  don’t  know — I  don’t  understand  that 
this  would  directly  concern  you,”  resumed 
Johnson,  faltering  a  little  under  the  non- 
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committal  attitude  of  his  audience;  “but  I 
was  let  out — for  economy — unexpectedly  to 
me,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any¬ 
thing  since.” 

“It  must  have  been  a  necessary  step. 
The  board  of  directors  decided  that,”  said 
Mr.  Rogers,  shortly. 

“I  judged,  of  course,  that  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  at  the  time,  or  you — the 
management,  I  mean — would  not  have  dis¬ 
charged  a  man  like  myself,  who  had  been 
in  your  employ  over  ten  years,”  reminded 
Johnson,  diplomatically.  That  soimded  to 
him  like  quite  a  master-stroke.  “But  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  find  any  work  since.” 

“No?”  commented  Mr.  Rogers,  evident¬ 
ly  trying  hard  not  to  be  impatient.  He 
scanned  the  card. 

“It’s  been  a  long  pull,  Mr.  Rogers,”  per¬ 
sisted  Johnson.  Helen  was  coming  to  his 
rescue.  So  was  the  boy.  “I’ve  a  wife  and 
family.  I  don’t  ask  for  my  old  place  back 


again,  yet.  But  isn’t  there  some  work  of 
some  kind  that  I  could  do  imtil  times  are 
better?” 

“My  dear  man,”  answered  Mr.  Rogers, 
as  if  in  genuine  astonishment,  “I  don’t  hire 
the  help,  you  know.  The  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  attend  to  that.” 

“I’ve  seen  Mr.  Regan  of  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment  sev'eral  times.  He  said  that  he’d 
let  me  know  in  case  of  a  vacancy  or  of  ad¬ 
ditions.  But  I’ve  got  to  get  something, 
Mr.  Rogers.  I’ve  a  wife  and  family.” 

“So  have  I  a  wife  and  family,”  rebuked 
Mr.  Rogers.  “So  have  we  all — we  all  have 
wife  and  family.  It’s  a  responsibility  that 
can  not  very  wrell  be  shifted.  Ah — er,was 
there  anything  else,  Mr.  (and  he  again 
peered  at  the  card) — ah — Johnson?” 

Still  confronting  him,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  Johnson  flushed  weakly.  “I 
thought  that  maybe  you  might  be  willing 
to  speak  a  word  for  me — I  would  take  any 
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kind  of  work,  temporarily;  every  cent 
counts  with  us,  now.” 

Mr.  Rogers  firmly  shook  his  head.  “It’s 
a  matter  in  which  I  do  not  interfere.  Real¬ 
ly,  it’s  outside  my  control,  Mr. — ah,  John¬ 
son.  But  I  rather  fancy  the  policy  is  re¬ 
trenchment,  and  will  be  for  some  time.  If 
I  were  you  I’d  look  elsewhere.  However,  I 
hope  you  find  something  soon.  If  this  is  all 
— er,  good  night.” 

■  Piloting  his  impotent  family,  Johnson 
bowed  himself  out  and  shut  the  door  after 
himself. 

He  was  at  the  end  of  his  strength;  the 
pinch  of  the  claw,  tight,  ever  tighter,  had 
become  unendurable;  he  and  Helen  had  no 
winter  clothing,  they  were  hard  put  to  get 
material  for  the  baby’s  winter  clothing;  it 
had  become  a  question  even  of  fuel,  of  food, 
of  a  roof;  they  were  down  to  their  last  dol¬ 
lar — really  in  a  strange  and  desperate 
plight,  a  plight  almost  incredible  for  respect¬ 
able  people  in  a  civilized  community. 

Now  he  would  grant  to  Fate  twenty- 
four  hours  more.  And  then,  if  nothing 
turned  up,  he  would  perform  that  which 
apparently  had  been  allotted  to  him  to 
perform.  Often,  in  his  desp>ondent  pjeriods 
of  late,  he  had  discussed  with  himself  the 
ways  and  means.  He  had  decided,  after 
w'eighing  pros  and  cons,  up>on  using  the 
gas.  To-night,  as  he  sat  in  the  car  and 
stared  unwinkingly  straight  before  him, 
having  sp)ent  another  precious  nickel  after 
another  fruitless  excursion,  his  despondency 
settled  into  a  quiet  resolution. 

It  would  be  very  simple  to  tiptoe  out  of 
bed  during  the  night  without  awakening 
Helen,  opon  the  gas-jets,  and  tiptoe  back 
again  .  .  .  and  wait.  Somehow,  this  ap>- 
p)ealed  to  him,  grimly,  as  rather  a  joke — 
that  their  departure  from  the  world  would 
be  at  the  expanse  of  the  gas  company! 

As  he  entered  the  sitting-room  Helen 
looked  at  him  hopofully.  He  tried  to  smile 
as  he  shook  his  head.  No  words  were  nec¬ 
essary.  He  only  put  his  arms  about  her 
dumbly.  He  was  so  tired. 

“I’m  sorry,  dear,”  she  soothed.  “But 
don’t  mind.  Something  will  turn  up,  dear. 
I  know  it.” 

“Yes,  something  will  turn  up,”  he  re- 
p)eated,  wearily,  “I  suppx)se.” 

And  all  the  time  he  was  determined. 
The  idea  was  in  the  ascendency,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours,  if  those  twenty-four.hours 
of  grace  resulted  in  naught,  then  he  would 


calmly  take  affairs  into  his  own  hands. 

Nothing  did  turn  up.  He  actually  had 
half  anticip>ated  that  at  this  culminating 
crisis  something  would.  Of  course,  he  had 
been  foolish.  However,  he  had  given  Fate 
the  opportunity;  and  now  as  he  rode  home 
after  another  uneventful  day,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  depressed  he  was  strangely  elated.  For 
the  solution  of  the  problem  was  so  absurd¬ 
ly  easy.  He  would  leave  no  note  to  in¬ 
form  the  world  that  he  was  cheating  it  of 
its  victims;  he  had  decided  to  forego  any¬ 
thing  so  melodramatic.  He  and  his  would 
retire  quietly,  without  token  of  bitterness, 
and  the  world  could  move  on. 

Helen  met  him  at  the  door.  She  was 
girlishly  radiant.  A  pleasant  aroma  of 
cooking — an  aroma  reminiscent  of  happier 
times — filled  the  air. 

“Dick!”  she  cried.  “What  do  you 
think?” 

“What?” 

Work?  Work  at  last!  She  had  a  place 
for  him!  His  heart  leap>ed.  The  chance 
had  come?  But  no  .  .  . 

“I  was  going  to  have  it  a  secret;  only  I 
can’t  keep  it  from  you.  It’s  a  cake!  With¬ 
out  eggs  or  butter  or  milk!  I  read  about  it 
in  an  old  magazine.  It  tastes  delicious.  I 
broke  off  a  tiny  piece,  to  try.  It  will  be 
for  dessert.  .\nd  baby  has  another  tooth!” 

Poor  little  woman!  Faithful  little  wom¬ 
an!  She  was  as  joyous  as  if  there  were  no 
trouble;  as  if  there  were  no  steady  pinching, 
pinching,  of  that  crab  Poverty.  So  John¬ 
son  rose  to  the  occasion. 

The  baby  had  a  new  tooth.  The  cake 
without  eggs  and  milk  and  butter  was  a 
success.  The  dinner,  the  modest,  scrimpy 
dinner,  was  a  success. 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Helen,  suddenly, 
sitting  back  a  minute  at  the  table  before 
clearing  away  the  dishes,  “something  is 
going  to  happ}en!  I  feel  it.” 

Johnson  caught  his  breath.  What  did 
she  mean?  Her  prescience  was  uncanny. 

“What?” 

She  shook  her  head,  a  tender  little  smile 
of  introsp>ection  upx>n  her  lips.  Her  face 
had  its  days  of  intensity  and  haggardness; 
but  now’  it  had  a  moment  of  maiden  softness. 

“I  don’t  know.  But  there’s  a  change 
coming.  I  feel  it,  Dick!  I  do,  really!” 

Well,  there  was.  Yet  before  the  innocent 
light  of  her  brooding  eyes  the  cankerous 
idea  writhed  and  struggled  as  under  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  knife. 
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By  seven  o’clock  the  baby  was  asleep  in 
the  crib;  and  by  nine  he  and  Helen,  also, 
were  in  their  beds.  This  saved  gas;  and 
they  had  not  much  to  do,  evenings,  since 
they  had  stopped  the  paper. 

“Good  night,  dear,”  called  Helen,  sleep- 
fly,  across. 

“Good  night.” 

Oh,  he  could  not;  he  could  not;  not  to¬ 
night.  Again  he  fought,  shifting  his  hot 
head  as  he  shifted  his  mind,  but  shifting 
quietly  lest  he  disturb  her.  He  pictured  the 
stillness  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  would 
shine  in  and  none  of  them  would  stir — it 
once  had  seemed  to  him  the  best  way,  and 
the  only  way — but,  God  help  him,  he  could 
not!  .  .  .  Yet  it  appealed  so  alluringly,  he 
must  fight  it,  fight  it  as  he  had  fought  pride 
and  shame  and  discouragement. 

And,  fighting,  but  with  the  idea  gnawing 
at  him  to  end  this  desperation,  as  he  lay 
staring  into  the  darkness  he  fell  asleep. 

Asleep,  he  dreamed.  Hypnotized  by 
that  gaunt,  burning  idea,  he  was  comjielled 
to  arise  and  to  tiptoe  to  do  it,  and  to 
tiptoe  back.  He  dreamed — at  least,  he 
thought  that  he  had  only  dreamed;  but  the 
hideous  deed  had  been  accomplished,  for 
now  the  odor  of  gas  was  strong  in  his  nos¬ 
trils!  He  strove  to  break  the  spell  that 
held  him.  This  was  murder.  From  Helen 
came  a  sound,  a  choking  call  for  help.  But 
he  was  stiff,  immobile,  as  if  the  darkness 
were  welded  upon  him,  weighting  him  down. 

Then,  with  a  violent  effort,  he  wrested 
himself  free  from  those  bands  of  horror,  and 
sat  up,  cold  with  perspiration,  sick  with 
fear.  It  was  gas!  He  sniffed,  assuring  his 
senses.  His  ears  were  dully  booming,  he 
swayed  dizzily,  clutching  at  the  covers. 
He  had  been  tricked.  He  had  been  made  a 
criminal  in  act  as  in  thought.  Was  he  too 
late?  He  struggled  from  the  bed;  reeling 
to  the  floor,  he  crawled  on  hands  and  knees. 
All  his  better  being  strove  to  sustain  him. 
He  must  open  every  window,  wide. 

In  his  blind,  feeble  progress  he  en¬ 
countered  something  soft  across  his  path. 
Helen!  But  where  was  he?  His  head 
bumped  into  a  smooth,  hard  mass,  and  it 
gave  a  ringing  echo.  He  felt  for  it.  It  was 
cold  and  glassy.  The  bath-tub!  He  had 
wandered  into  the  bath-room.  The  gas 
was  overpowering,  but  a  slight  hissing 
sound  pricked  into  his  understanding.  The 
cock  of  the  water-heater  must  be  open!  He 
followed  along  the  tub,  and  found  the 


heater.  Yes,  the  cock  was  loose.  He 
turned  the  thumb-piece  hard,  and  the  hiss¬ 
ing  stopped.  By  another  great  effort,  he 
hauled  himself  upright  against  the  wall, 
and  convulsively  threw  up  the  sash  of  the 
window.  Then  down  he  lurched,  with  a 
thump,  across  the  tub,  and  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  more. 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning  Johnson  open¬ 
ed  his  eyes.  He  was  cold  and  stiff.  For  a 
few  moments  he  could  not  make  out  where 
he  was,  nor  what  had  happened.  But  sud¬ 
denly  the  memory  stung  him,  and  in  poign¬ 
ant  terror  he  set  up. 

He  saw  the  tub — he  saw  Helen,  upon  the 
floor.  She  was  breathing;  he  gathered  her 
into  his  arms;  she  stirred,  and  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  room  the  baby  was  crying.  Thank 
God,  the  merciful!  They  were  all  here. 

“I  think,”  murmured  Helen,  as  he  sat  on 
the  bedside,  the  baby  on  her  arm,  and 
their  hands  clung,  “I  must  have  done  that 
in  my  sleep.  I  dreamed  of  being  cold,  and 
of  getting  up  and  closing  the  windows;  and 
I  remember  half-waking,  and  being  fright¬ 
ened,  and  falling.  I  must  have  struck  that 
old  water-heater.  Oh,  dearest!”  and  she 
looked  at  him  wildly.  “Supposing  you 
■  hadn’t  waked.  People  might  have  said 
that  we  had  done  it  on  purpose!” 

“They  might,”  he  faltered. 

“To  do  a  thing  like  that,”  she  whispered, 
appalled.  “Oh,  Dick!” 

“Would  you  have  been  afraid?”  he  asked. 

“No!”  She  lifted  her  head  proudly. 
“Not  afraid — of  it,  Dick.  But  what  a 
cowardly  thing!  Why,  Dick,  I  would 
rather — I’d  get  out  and  beg;  I’d  go  down 
on  my  hands  and  knees  and  scrub  crossings, 
if  you’d  let  me,  before  I’d  shirk  by — thatl 
And  so  would  you.  We’re  poor,  Dick,  just 
now;  but  we  aren’t  skulkers  and  quitters, 
are  we,  dear?” 

It  was  late.  They  had  not  realized  how 
late,  until  upon  the  outside  door  sounded 
a  sharp  rap.  Johnson  went  and  opened. 
The  day  was  fair.  The  sunlight  had  never 
been  so  vivid  and  beautiful.  A  messenger- 
boy  upon  the  threshold  handed  Johnson  an 
envelope,  and  left. 

Within  the  envelope  was  a  card — Mr. 
Rogers’s  card;  and  upon  the  back  of  the 
card  was  penciled: 

“Please  see  Mr.  Regan  at  your  early 
convenience.” 

Sobbing  like  a  fool,  Johnson  took  the 
card  in  to  Helen  and  the  baby. 
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have  exacted  for  aid  in  establishing  the  Irish 
nobleman  on  his  Illyrian  throne. 

Ned  had  not  found  the  princess.  That 
was  what  he  had  whisked  from  his  mind. 
Blunted  foils  and  easy  poker — oh,  pshaw! 
What  he  needed  was  excitement.  High 
pressure!  swift  lethal  torrent  churned 
and  seething! 

Whereupion,  just  in  his  path,  a  blond, 
elegant,  bareheaded  young  man  in  a  Span¬ 
ish  cloak  let  himself  out  of  an  aristocratic 
grilled  gate,  and  urbanely  requested  him  to 
halt  just  there.  He  held  in  his  hand  what 
might  have  been  a  naked  sword. 

“Monsieur,”  he  addressed  Ned  in  French 
so  liquidly  melliloquent  as  to  betoken  a 
more  southerly  land,  “you  have  kept  me 
waiting  an  hour.  But  I  thank  you,  mon¬ 
sieur,  for  not  keeping  me  waiting  longer.” 

“Waiting  for  me?”  Ned  had  never  seen 
the  man  before. 

“Now  be  so  good,”  the  cloaked  stranger 
went  on  evenly,  “as  to  measure  for  me 
that  footprint  in  the  snow.”  With  the  long 
blade-like  object  he  pointed  down  at  the 
walk. 

Enthralled  by  the  promise  of  adventure, 
Ned  looked;  and  in  the  gray  of  dawn,  he 
saw.  He  saw  a  footprint,  one  of  a  number 
trailing  from  a  somber  mansion  behind  the 
grill  to  the  curb,  where  they  abruptly  ceased. 
Here  their  author  had  entered  a  carriage, 
whose  wheel-tracks  curved  in  to  the  curb. 
The  footprints  had  not  been  made  by  the 
doaked  stranger.  They  were  too  small. 
They  were  exquisitely  small.  A  woman 
must  have  made  them.  Ned  uttered  a  lit¬ 
tle  delighted  ejaculation.  No  shod  foot, 
nor  stocking-clad  one,  had  left  that  im¬ 
press  in  the  snow’s  white  purity.  The  feet 
that  had  passed  there  w'ere  bare;  as  bare, 
and  doubtless  as  rosy,  as  when  they  peeped 
from  downy  coverlets  to  quest  forth  on 
their  cold  adventure. 

“Ah,  that  ecstatic  gasp,  monsieur,”  said 
the  stranger,  with  a  gently  deprecating  turn 
of  the  hand;  “and  your  thought — scandal! 
Delicious,  is  it  not?” 

“But,  name  of  a  donkey,”  exclaimed 
Ned,  “why  measure  ’em?” 

“Name  of  a  lady,  monsieur;  for  her  good 
name,”  the  other  replied  with  a  touch  of 
formality.  “Snow  melts,  footprints  vanish, 
a  woman’s  good  name  is  no  more.  But — 
but — a  measurement  endures.  It  is 
imperishable,  and  by  the  same  token  so 
may  be  the  lady’s  honor.  That  considera¬ 


tion  would  oblige  a  gentleman’s  assistance, 
would  it  not?” 

“But  —  why  not  measure  them  your¬ 
self?” 

“And  so  I  have.  But  I  am  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  my  measurements — they  would  not 
be  altogether  competent  testimony,  would 
they?  Precisely.  And  so,  guarding  the 
footprints,  I  have  waited  for  you,  dear 
monsieur,  since  it  is  you  who  happen  first 
this  way  so  early  in  the  day.” 

The  young  Kansan’s  Gascon  soul  of  a 
mousquetaire  swelled  with  appreciation. 
What  swine  passing  by  might  have  sniffed 
at  this  pearl — the  print  of  a  lady’s  foot  in 
the  snow,  and  that  foot  thrillingly  small, 
and  the  lady  a  lady  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain! 

“Then  where’s  your  tape  measure,  or 
whatever  you - ” 

“Here,”  said  the  stranger,  and  Ned  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  blade-like  object  was  a 
yardstick,  graduated  to  inches  and  feet  on 
one  side,  to  centimeters  and  decimeters  on 
the  other. 

“I’ll  put  it  down  in  inches,”  said  Ned; 
“they’re  older  friends.” 

“The  better,”  agreed  the  other,  with  his 
polite  little  bow  of  assent.  “Then  your 
figures  will  differ  from  mine,  though  in  ef¬ 
fect  the  same.  Have  you  perhaps  a  note¬ 
book?” 

Ned  produced  one  in  red  leather  from 
his  vest  pocket,  which  teemed  with  the  I. 
O.  U.’s  of  the  tinsel  marquises. 

“Excellent,”  said  the  stranger.  “And 
now,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,  measure  the 
footprint  as  I  direct  and  note  down  the 
results,  but  without  telling  me  what  they 
are.  I  wish  you  to  be  able  to  swear  that  I 
do  not  know  what  you  put  down.” 

Yardstick  in  hand,  Ned  knelt  beside  one 
of  the  footprints.  But  he  hesitated.  “Look 
here,”  he  said,  glancing  up  with  a  puzzled 
frown,  “snow  is  cold  to  bare  feet,  and  for  a 
short  distance  like  this  a  barefooted  person 
would - ” 

“Would,  monsieur?” 

“Just  skim  it,  on  her  tiptoes.  But  this 
one  walked  solid  and  firm.  It  gets  me.” 

The  urbane  stranger  permitted  himself  a 
flash  of  white  teeth  at  Ned’s  cockle-bur 
French  and  his  sturdy  rendering  of  the 
American  idiom;  but  he  did  not  permit 
himself  any  betrayal  of  the  sudden  admira¬ 
tion  he  felt  for  the  young  Kansan’s  quick 
cerebration. 
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“Evidently,”  he  obsen-ed  in  his  languid 
manner  of  high-polished  geniality,  “the 
lady  desired  to  make  an  impression.  Now 
first  take  the  extreme  length  from  the  rim 
of  the  heel  to  that  of  the  great  toe — good, 
you  have  that?  Second,  the  same  to  the 
little  toe - ” 

Ned  put  dowTi  eight  and  three-eighths 
inches,  and  again  ^nt  over  the  dainty 
mold.  How  small  it  was!  How  slender! 
The  faint  instep  was  but  a  pinch  between 
the  fingers.  Rapt  fancy  strove  to  limn  the 
di\’inity  who  had  passed  there.  He  looked 
up,  ardently,  also  stubbornly. 

“All  this  is  for  future  identification,  of 
course?” 

“Precisely,  monsieur.” 

Ned  sighed.  “Then,  when  the  time 
comes,  the  original — the  original  foot — that 
will  have  to  be  measured  too?” 

The  stranger  made  his  invariable  little 
bow  of  assent. 


“But  listen,  if  the  testimony  is  to  be 
competent,  oughtn’t  the  one  who  measures 
the  footprint  be  the  one  to — uh - ” 

“Measure  the  original?”  • 

“You’re  on,”  said  Ned. 

“Ah,  I  see,  monsieur  exacts  his  little 
tribute.  It  is  a  boon  one  might  ask  of  Venus. 
Yet  I  agree.  Monsieur  shall  measure  the 
original.  But  how  I  shall  envy  monsieur!” 

“Next?”  demanded  Ned. 

“From  heel  to  little  toe.” 

Ned  laid  the  stick  over  the  print  and 
tenderly  jotted  down  sev'en  inches. 

“Now  the  width  across  the  heel.” 

One  and  three-fourth  inches. 

“The  same,  across  the  instep.” 

One  and  three-eighths. 

“And  last,  across  the  ball  of  the  foot.’” 

Two  and  three-fourths. 

“  ViTifd,”  said  the  young  man  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  cloak,  with  a  gracious  inclination  of 
thanks,  “voild,  our  E^ibit  A,  of  the  adorable 
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footprint.  Guard  well  the  precious  lit¬ 
tle  figures,  monsieur.  Those  few  Arabic 
symbols,  first  traced  in  desert  sand  when 
eternity  was  young,  will  spell  out  big  and 
clean  the  word  Honor  for  a  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  demoiselle.  Pending  that  need,  if  you 
will  leave  with  me  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress - ” 

“Now  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  Ned 
pondered  aloud,  rising  and  brushing  off  his 
knees.  He  was  oddly  taken  with  this  in¬ 
dolently  self-poised  young  stranger,  and 
that  despite  an  instinctive  distrust  and  a 
subtle  call  on  his  own  wits  to  slip  beneath 
what  was  deep  and  secret.  “See  here,  a 
woman  leaves  a  house  in  the  night,  alone, 
and  enters  a  carriage;  and  she  is  barefoot; 
and  you  tell  me  the  way  to  save  her  is  to 
identify  her  footprint.  Lord,  man,  that’s 
the  way  to  damn  her  for  fair!  And  if 
you  think  you  can  use  me  in  any  such 
infamy - ” 

At  first  the  other  straightened  in  his 
cloak  with  menacing  dignity.  Then  he 
seemed  to  be  gathering  his  resources  to 
take  more  pains.  Courteously  he  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  N^’s  high-minded  delicacy,  and 
thanked  his  double  fortune  that  he  had 
happened  on  chivalry  as  well  as  a  mere  wit¬ 
ness. 

“All  right,”  said  Ned,  “convince  me,  and 
I’m  yours  to  the  finish.” 

‘That,”  the  other  replied,  “I  can  not  do 
—the  affair  does  not  admit  of  e.xplanations 
to  strangers.  But  I  earnestly  desire,  mon¬ 
sieur,  that  you  accept  my  simple  word. 
Give  me,  now,  your  name  and - ” 

Ned  shook  his  head. 

“Then,”  said  the  young  man,  “accept 
my  apologies  for  taking  your  time.  And 
kindly  step  over  the  footprints  as  you  go.” 

“I  see,”  said  Ned.  “The  ne.xt  passer-by 
may  prove  moie  obliging.” 

The  stranger  bowed. 

“Providing,”  Ned  went  on,  “he  finds  any 
footprints  to  measure.” 

Wherewith  Ned  joyously  swept  out  the 
nearest  footprint  with  his  foot,  and  the 
next,  and — a  Spanish  cloak  fell  over  his 
hwd,  and  a  curving  arm  gathered  it  under 
his  chin  and  locked  his  windpipe  in  the  gar- 
rote  strangle-hold.  He  beat  into  the  folds 
of  the  cloak,  but  as  futilely  as  one  beats 
back  hanging  p)ortieres.  Then  he  crouched, 
then  straightened  like  a  hickory  sapling; 
and  as  he  whirled,  his  captor’s  feet  left  the 
ground,  his  grip  slipped,  and  he  went  sail¬ 


ing  in  air  like  the  end  boy  in  the  game  of 
“crack  the  whip.” 

Ned  tore  off  the  cloak,  and  saw  the 
stranger  picking  himself  up  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road.  He  continued  sweeping  out 
the  footprints.  But  he  did  not  sweep  them 
all  out.  He  left  those  on  either  edge  of  the 
walk.  What  if  they  really  did  mean  a  wom¬ 
an’s  good  name?  And  anyway,  he  was  a 
match  for  a:  blond  stranger,  wasn’t  he? 
And  it  wasn’t  good  sport,  brushing  the 
chessmen  off  the  table.  No,  he’d  play  the 
game  out. 

The  next  move,  seemingly,  was  to  be  a 
duel.  Resuming  his  cloak,  the  stranger 
asked  Ned  to  consider  if  one  may  be  tossed 
into  the  street  like  a  bag  of  cream-puffs 
without —  Here  he  broke  off  short  and 
hotly  demanded  an  encounter.  Where 
should  he  send  his  seconds? 

Ned  very  good-naturedly  laughed  at  him. 
He  recogniz^  the  trap  for  provoking  him 
to  betray  his  name  and  address.  “Set  your 
own  time  and  place,”  he  advised.  “But 
you  don’t  have  to  know  my  pedigree  to  get 
a  fight  out  of  me.” 

The  stranger  bowed  as  a  fencer  who  ac¬ 
knowledges  a  hit.  “Nor  yet  do  I,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  cordially,  “to  ask  you  in  for  a  sip 
of  coffee.  I  have  kept  you  from  your  break¬ 
fast.”  He  waved  his  hand  broadly  to  the 
mansion  behind  the  grill.  “Monsieur,  my 
house,  which  is  yours.  Deign  to  honor  it.” 

No  invitation  could  be  tendered  with 
more  insinuating  charm,  but  Ned  sensed  a 
dare  in  it;  not  a  dare  to  his  courage — though 
a  house  from  which  a  woman  had  fled  half 
■clothed  was  uncanny  enough — but  to  his 
vanity.  Would  he  risk  further  the  contest 
of  wits? 

“Thank  you,”  said  Ned. 

The  mansion  within  was  of  ancient,  mass¬ 
ive  luxury.  A  vastly  silent,  subdued  region 
it  was.  Not  a  servant  was  stirring.  “My 
cabinet,”  said  the  host,  drawing  aside  a 
tapestry  of  dull,  rich  fabric;  and  Ned  en¬ 
tered  a  heavy  oaken  library  of  somberly 
filled  book-shelves.  Otherwise  the  room  was 
austerely  bare,  except  for  a  deep  leather 
chair  and  a  ponderous,  carved  table;  and 
the  table  was  bare,  except  for  a  bronze 
Roman  lamp,  its  floating  wick  alight,  and 
a  slight  volume  in  red  levant,  open  and 
face  down. 

Ned  laid  his  hat — a  correct  high  silk  hat, 
since  he  was  in  evening  dress — on  the  table, 
and  the  stranger  pres^  him  to  remove  his 
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top  coat  and  occupy  the  one  chair.  He 
himself  flung  the  Spanish  cloak,  which  was 
of  black  broadcloth  and  faced  in  crimson 
satin,  across  the  table;  and  with  a  murmured 
word  for  permission,  left  the  room. 

Ned  lounged  over  to  the  book-shelves.  He 
wanted  a  line  on  his  unusual  host.  A  hand 
of  mystery,  of  intrigue,  had  reached  forth 
this  winter  morning  and  lifted  him  caress¬ 
ingly  to  the  rarefied  air  of  the  improbable. 
The  books  w'ere  gloomy  tomes,  with  con¬ 
tents  as  formidable,  by  men  whose  p)ens 
w’ere  diamond  drills,  cutting  deep  to  the 
core  of  thought.  It  would  be  a  recluse  who 
read  them.  The  young  American  turned 
meekly  from  ^schylus,  Plato,  Kant,  Des¬ 
cartes,  Machiavelli,  Adam  Smith,  and  their 
other  grim  majesties,  to  the  bright  red  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  taible.  It  was  in  verse,  in  the 
quaint  French  of  the  troubadours.  He  soft¬ 
ly  whistled.  “Roman  de  la  Rose,”  he  read 
the  title;  and  beneath,  “A  Poem  on  the 
Art  of  Successful  Love.” 

With  that  soft  whistle  the  Seventeenth 
Century  d’Arta- 
gnan  would  have 
said:  “Aramis! 

Aramis!  Thou  sly 
one  of  an  Ara¬ 
mis!”  But  Ned 
Thacker  of  Kan¬ 
sas  did  not  need 
to  know’  that  he 
had  found  anoth¬ 
er  of  the  Three 
Musketeers.  In 
that  deep  recess 
of  his  soul  w’hich 
never  opened  to 
his  mortal  vision, 
he  knew  it — knew 
it!  Aramis! 

His  host  —  or 
Aramis,  aforetime 
mousquetaire, 
priest,  general  of 
Jesuits — returned 
bearing  an  old 
gold  tray  with 
two  slender  crys¬ 
tal  goblets, and  be¬ 
tween  the  goblets 
a  bottle  silvered 
over  to  shield  its 
amber  fluid  from  the  light, 
ciative  eye  caught  the  label, 

Afio.  1873.” 


'gone,  GONE,  GONE — SHE’S  GONE!”  WHEEZED  THE 
ANCIENT  LADY. 


“you  ran  away  in  the  night,”  chattered  the  enraged  woman,  ‘‘in  the  night! 
WITH  that  man!  and  you — YOU — GIGGLE!” 


With  those  hands!  Ned  looked  weary. 

“Of  the  cameo,  monsieur.  At  the  work 
of  the  intaglio.” 

“Oh,”  said  Ned. 

A  pause  fell,  and  then  Ned  gradually  dis¬ 
cern^  that  he  was  trapped.  What  he  had 
refused  to  hostility  he  could  not  refuse  to 
hospitality.  A  noble  duke  had  introduced 
himself,  and  now  it  was  patently  up  to  the 
duke’s  guest  to  mention  that  his  name  was 
Thacker.  “I’ll  give  him  that  trick,  and 
then  beat  him,”  Ned  grumbled.  Gamely 
he  mentioned  that  his  name  w’as  Thacker. 

The  effect  was  more  startling  than  em¬ 
broidery.  It  was  as  if  he  said:  “And  I, 
your  Grace,  am  Dynamite.  And,  oh  yes. 
I’m  due  now.  The  fuse  is  lighted.” 

“Not,  seftor,”  exclaimed  the  duke,  his 
smile  vanishing  for  a  quick,  penetrating 
glance,  “the  Gilded  Button  Boy!” 


■  That  was  more  than  title.  It  was  Paris’s 
term  of  endearment.  She  had  given  it  to 
him  for  his  service  in  upsetting  her  public 
affairs — doing  it  by  way  of  selling  her  the 
Sewless  Button.  The  reverberating  ad¬ 
vertisement!  The  reclame  eclatante!  Of 
course  Madame  bought  the  button;  Paris 
made  her,  to  the  daily'  enrichment  since  of 
her  newest  darling. 

But  Ned’s  lively  gray  eyes  steadied. 
Yet  he  detected  no  mockery  in  his  host’s 
ejaculation.  Renaldo,  Duke  de  Valdepiena, 
grandee,  stone-cutter,  extended  the  hand  of 
homage.  “So  you  whipped  Coligny — slit 
him  through  the  midriff — raw.' — like  that? 
Oh,  superbe!"  He  bent  the  finger-tips  of  his 
left  hand  under  the  thumb,  and  let  them  whip 
upward,  as  if  spraying  the  air  with  perfume. 

Ned  grinned.  “Something  like,”  he  con¬ 
ceded. 
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“Coligny,  Coligny,”  murmured  the  Span* 
iard.  “Perhaps,”  he  suggested,  almost  too 
pleasantly,  “you  would  like  to  meet  him 
again?” 

Ned  brightened.  Then:  “No,”  he  said, 
on  reflection,  “we’re  square  now.  But,”  he 
demanded,  suddenly,  wistfully,  “if  you 
should  happ>en  to  know  where  the  girl  is 
who^” 

“WTiom,  incidental  to  your  little  joust, 
you  saved  from  Coligny’s  pursuit?” 

“How  did  you  know  that?  Her  name 
hasn’t  once  b«n - ” 

“Ah,  but  a  diplomat  has  to  know  what  is 
not  known.” 

“All  right,  if  you  know  so  much,  where 
is  she?  Her  brother  lit  out  for  his  little 
Balkan  kingdom — trouble  down  there — 
conspiracy  against  his  throne,  or  something 
— but  I  can’t  learn  that  she  went.  Too 
much  danger.  She’d  not  be  likely  to.” 

The  gold-p)enciled  brows  slowly  lifted. 
“Oh,  wouldn’t  she?” 

“Her  brother  w’ouldn’t  let  her.  Yet  she 
has  vanished,  and - ” 

“Monsieur,”  softly  interrupted  the  young 
grandee,  “permit  me — are  you  aware  that 
you  are — curious — as  regards  the  Honor¬ 
able  Patricia?” 

Ned  rather  suddenly  picked  up  the 
bronze  gravy-dish  lamp,  lighted  as  it  was. 
“I  get  you,”  he  said.  “You’re  some  both¬ 
ered  b^use  she’s  class  and  I’m  mass. 
That  it?” 

His  Grace’s  formal  inclination  indicated 
that  it  w’as,  and  Ned  hurled  the  lamp. 

“Oh,  monsieur,”  said  the  duke  reproach¬ 
fully,  having  tranquilly  dodged  the  mis¬ 
sile,  “you  might  have  floored  .\unt 
Jemima!” 

For,  almost  as  the  lamp  doused  the  por¬ 
tiere  with  its  scented  oil,  a  withered  hand 
snatched  the  tapjestry  aside,  and  rev'ealed 
an  agitated  little  old  sour  crab  of  a  wom¬ 
an,  whose  slipshod,  white-stockinged  feet 
they  might  have  heard  a  moment  before 
pattering  down-stairs. 

“Gone,  gone,  gone — she’s  gone!”  wheezed 
the  ancient  grande  dame. 

“Who,  for  example?”  queried  the  duke. 
“Wait,  though — name  no  names.” 

“Who?”  screeched  the  old  woman.  “My 
niece,  that  is  who!  Your  cousin,  that  is 
who!  Oo-ee,  the  shame,  the  scandal,  on 
our  house!  Alone — in  the  night — gone! 
Renaldo,  thou  ice-stuffed  puppet,  think  on 
the  shame,  the - ” 


“Honored  great-aunt,”  said  Renaldo,  as  P 
only  Aramis  could  have  said  it,  “you  have 
not  brushed  your  hair.” 

She  brush^  back  a  frowsy  saffron  strand 
dangling  over  one  indignant  eye,  and  glared 
at  him  unobstructed. 

“And,  great-aunt.  Monsieur  Thackair. 
Monsieur,  you  may  kiss  the  hand  of  mi¬ 
lady.” 

The  old  vestal  flung  both  hands  behind  1 
her  back,  and  as  her  eyes  met  the  amused  * 
glance  of  the  young  American,  they  were 
suddenly  shot  with  venom  beside  which  her 
obvious  hatred  of  her  grandnephew  was 
honey  dew.  Ned  grinn^,  it  was  so  un-  1 
reasoning  and  grotesquely  comical;  yet  de-  i* 
spite  himself  he  felt  a  touch  of  cold  before 
.that  instinctive  and  baleful  antip)athy. 

“One  thousand  p)ardons.  Aunt  Jemima,”  j 
said  Renaldo,  “but  you  were  mention-  ! 
ing - ”  _ 

“Mentioning?  I  was  shouting  it  to  the  I 
housetops!  Shouting  that  that  minx - ”  | 

“Our  lovely  kinswoman,  yes.  But  in  this 
shouting  festival,  do  not,  prithee,  shout  her 
name.  Well,  and  so  it  appears  that  she 
has  eluded  your  implacable  vigilance  at 
last?” 

“Appjears?”  jeered  the  angry  woman. 

“You  w'ould  think  so,  Renaldo,  to  see  the 
loosened  screws  of  the  bolt  on  her  door. 

She  had  but  to  push  the  door,  and  the  bolt 
gave  way.” 

“You  must  have  been  strangely  unwatch¬ 
ful,  dear  aunt.” 

“Eh,  what?  But  she  would  give  a  ban¬ 
shee  the  slip.” 

“Has  she — I  mean,  would  she,  indeed?” 

“Aye,  but  there’s  blacker  to  tell.  Each 
night,  after  she  is  in  bed  and  I  turn  out 
her  maid  from  her  apartments,  I  remove  her 
clothes,  even  to  her  shoes  and  stock - ” 

“What!”  Renaldo  interrupted,  frowning. 
“You  did  that?” 

“And  am  I  not  to  sleep  at  all,  after 
watching  her  all  day?  Yet  we  had  to  keep 
her  close,  as  we  were  so  strictly  charged  to 
do  by - ” 

“Her  guardian.” 

“Who  sent  for  me  to  Sp>ain.  But  there —  \ 

there — ”  The  shouting  was  under  way  | 
again —  “I  did  count  on  her  modesty.  I  f* 
could  not  think  that  only  in  her — night¬ 
dress — or  maybe,  let  us  pray,  also  a  shawl, 
a  p)eignoir - ”  L 

“Aunt  Jemima!”  breathed  the  young  I 
Sp>aniard  in  elaborate  horror.  “You  don’t  j 
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mean —  Reflect,  she  could  not!  Her  great¬ 
grandfather  was  a  Valdepena!” 

“But  she.  did!  She  did!”  Past  expres¬ 
sion,  the  shocked  old  girl  ramped  over  to 
the  window.  “Why — what — id  it  snow 

last  night?  Then — then - ” 

She  pivoted  about  like  a  perky  old  wren, 
and  went  slipslopping  in  her  slippered 
dishabille  out  the  front  door,  down  the 
steps,  through  the  grill,  to  the  sidewalk; 
followed  by  Renaldo,  and  with  him,  en- 
tralled  Ned  Thacker.  The  street,  in  that 
aclusive  quarter,  was  still  deserted. 
“There,  now',  there!”  and  she  crooked  a 
tragic  forefinger  at  the  prints  of  bare  feet  in 
the  snow.  “And  here,  these  tracks  of  car¬ 
riage  wheels — eh,  eh,  she  had  a  lover  wait¬ 
ing!  Oh,  oh — help ” 

“Great  -  aunt,”  said  Renaldo,  “if  you 
faint,  you  flop.  So  don’t.  I  must  go.  I 
can’t  catch  you.  Though  perhaps  Monsieur 
Thackair - ” 

“Wait,”  she  spluttered.  “W’ait — what’s 
this?”  She  reached  down  her  shriveled 
arm,  and  from  the  snow  beside  the  wheel- 
tracks  she  plucked  out  a  flashing  silver 
cigarette  -  case.  Ov’ercome,  reeling,  she 
tl^st  it  on  her  nephew,  w'ho  glanced  at  it, 
thoughtfully  smoothed  an  eyebrow  under 
one  finger,  smiled  placidly,  and  handed  the 
case  to  Ned. 

Ned’s  eyes  bulged.  Engraved  in  the  sil¬ 
ver  was  the  name  of  his  old  adversary,  of 
his  Man  of  Meung,  of  the  Baron  de  Coligny. 
With  this  insensate  Coligny,  then,  had  the 
girl  eloped  barefoot — and  perhaps  a  shawl, 
a  peignoir.  .  .  . 

Renaldo  had  left  them,  but  reappeared 
almost  at  once  with  hat,  cane,  and  coat, 
bearing  also  Ned’s  coat,  and  follow'ed  from 
the  house  by  a  lady’s  maid  and  a  valet. 
The  valet,  who  was  a  dark,  dour,  round- 
headed  Basque,  carried  a  leather  hat-box, 
umbrella-case,  gun-case,  field-glasses,  and 
Gladstone  bag.  Footmen  were  bringing 
down  small  leather  trunks.  With  similar 
spontaneity  two  closed  carriages  with  the 
ducal  crest  of  the  Valdep>ena  app)eared  from 
around  the  comer.  Nesd  abstractedly  bat¬ 
ted  his  lashes,  with  new  appreciation,  at 
the  noble  cutter  of  fine  stones,  who  was 
lazily  caressing  the  silken  gold  mustache. 

“May  need  her  clothes,  you  know,”  men¬ 
tioned  his  Grace. 

“But  why — ”  Milady  gestured  a  bit 

wildly  at  the  masculine  hat-box. 

“Step  in,  great-aunt.  Now,  where  to?” 


“Heav'en’s  mercy,  how  should  I  know?” 

“To  one  of  the  railway  stations,  per¬ 
haps?” 

“Renaldo,  you  forget.  She  would  go  first 
for  something  to  wear.” 

“Ah,  of  course.  To  the  rue  Taitbout, 
then?” 

“No,  no,  to  one  of  the  grands  magasins, 
where  things  are  ready-made.” 

“Which  one,  O  wise  great-aunt?  The 
Samaritaine?” 

“What,  in  the  center  of  town,  and  she  in 
a — pjeignoir?  No,  no,  no,  but — why,  of 
course!  The  Bon  Marche.  He  would  take 
her  there.” 

“O  wise  great-aunt!”  purred  Renaldo. 
Then  to  N^:  “Monsieur  Thackair,  the 
favor,  after  you.” 

And  to  the  Bon  Marche  they  went,  the 
two  reincarnated  mousquetaires  with  mi¬ 
lady  in  the  first  carriage,  maid  and  valet  in 
the  second,  and  luggage  on  top. 

At  that  hour  the  dingy  old  mart  was 
shuttered  and  dead  between  its  narrow- 
streets;  but  a  wicket  in  the  locked  doors 
was  promptly  opened  for  them,  and  they 
pass^  through  scrubbing  and  dusting  co¬ 
horts  under  the  rotunda  and  up-stairs  to 
the  ladies’  parlors,  and  in  that  deserted 
place  they  came  upon  Monsieur  the  Baron 
de  Coligny  and  the  runaway  girl,  he  im- 
pierturbably  pacing  a  rug,  she  seated  on  a 
divan,  her  furs  thrown  off  and  a  suit-case 
beside  her. 

But  what  troubled  Ned  Thacker  was  a 
coincidence.  His  quest  of  the  black-eyed 
Irish  princess  was  ended.  The  Honorable 
.Patricia  and  the  runaway  girl  were  the 
same  girl.  She  was  abundantly  appareled, 
though;  to  wit,  in  a  delightfully  chic  travel¬ 
ing  costume  of  tan,  and  shoes,  hose,  and 
fur  cap  of  the  same  shade. 

She  recognized  her  pursuing  kin  with 
hardly  more  surprise  than  she  might  have 
felt  in  meeting  them  unexpjectedly  at  the 
Grand  Prix  or  on  varnishing  day  at  the 
Salon.  The  merry  black  eyes  widened  for  a 
moment  to  observe  who  it  w’as  that  had 
come  with  them;  and  she  gave  a  little  start 
of  curiosity  when  she  perceived  that  it  was 
the  droll  and  probably  likable  young  Amer¬ 
ican  who  had  so  refreshingly  given  M. 
Coligny  what  for.  She  w-onder^  at  this 
second  appiearance  of  his  on  her  horizon; 
yet  there  w-as  a  friendliness  in  her  quick 
half-smile  of  greeting  that  w-armed  his 
heart. 
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Her  companion’s  manifestations  more 
pronouncedly  suggested  the  confusion  and 
chagrin  one  experiences  when  caught  in  an 
elopement.  He  shrank  from  the  great- 
aunt’s  wrathful  gleam.  He  tried  to  fathom 
the  second  cousin’s  mildly  contemplative 
survey.  And  he  frowned,  and  his  grayish- 
black  mustache  had  no  need  of  its  sedulous¬ 
ly  trained  up-bristling,  as  he  recognized  the 
pestiferous  American  hornet  who  had  made 
him  an  ex-minister  of  Beaux-Arts  by  a 
stinging  sword-thrust. 

Great-aunt  was  first  to  contribute  speech 
to  the  little  occasion.  Superacidity  was  its 
flavor.  Maidens  without  shame — maiden 
great-aunts  with — smeared  escutcheons — 
the  Castilian  branch  of  the  Valdepena  at 
blush  for  the  Irish  branch  of  the  O’Hara — 
the.  .  .  She  was  weathering  it  fine,  when: 

“Aunt  Jemima,”  asked  the  girl  wonder- 
ingly,  “is  it  your  rheumatism?  Or  your 
teeth?  Poor  soul,  do  they  still  interfere?” 

The  j)oor  soul  gnashed  them.  And  their 
dazzling  gloss  of  porcelain  w’as  as  if  age  had 
come  overnight,  but  left  the  pearly  enamel 
of  teeth  unscathed. 

“My  rheumatism?  You  know  it  b  not. 
My  teeth?  Oh,  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace 
of  this  moment,  I’d — I’d  have  them  pulled, 
every  one!” 

“Pulled?”  Renaldo  touched  the  back  of 
his  hand  to  his  mouth.  Patricia  gurgled, 
choked. 

“You  ran  away  in  the  night,”  chattered 
the  enraged  woman.  “In  the  night!  With 
that  man!  And  you — you — giggle!” 

Laughter  went  out  of  two  Irish  black 
eyes.  “You  gave  me  no  other  chance,” 
said  the  girl.  “Only  it  was  just  before  day¬ 
break.  I  was  going  to  Terry.  And  I’m  not 
stopp>ed  yet,  either.  The  Orient  Express 
leaves  in  an  hour.  A  girl  has  a  right  to  go 
to  her  brother,  and  the  more  so  if  there’s 
to  be  palace  massacres  and  things.  I’m 
going  to  Terry,  I  tell  you,  and  all  the  du¬ 
enna  great-aunties  in  Spain  can’t  keep  me. 
I’m  going - ” 

“With  monsieur?”  The  inflection  was 
poisonous. 

“Monsieur  Coligny,”  the  girl  continued, 
“happened  to  pass  me  in  his  carriage,  and 
he  recognized  me  under  a  street  lamp.  He 
offered  me  a  lift  to  the  station,  and  I  ac¬ 
cepted.  But  the  station  would  b»e  cheerless, 
deserted,  he  said.  Where,  then,  could  I 
wait  until  train  time?  A  hotel?  No,  cer¬ 
tainly  not.  But  Monsieur  Coligny  thought 


of  these  parlors.  There’d  be  only  the  scrub- 
bing  women,  and  I’d  be  safe,  comfortable, 
and  uncompromised.  So  here  we  are,  as 
you  seem  to  have  noticed.” 

“But  your  clothes,  mademoiselle,”  sniffed 
the  beldame  in  the  same  poisonous  way, 
“your  clothes?  Those - ” 

“Oh,  these?”  said  Patricia,  with  a  de¬ 
mure  little  glance  of  content  down  at  the 
tan  suit.  “Indeed,  Aunt  Jemima,  you 
must  have  had  a  stupid  moment.  We  h(^- 
winked  you,  Marie  and  I.  Marie  had  them 
made  for  me  in  the  rue  Taitbout,  and 
brought  them  home  to  her  own  room,  right 
under  your  eye.  That  was  yesterday;  and 
this  morning,  when  I  broke  through  your 
silly  old  bolt,  I  went  to  Marie’s  room,  and 
Marie  dressed  me.  Really,  aunt,  they  look 
all  right.  You’re  too  critical.” 

“Critical?  Who  wouldn’t  be?  You 
bought  them  here,  just  now,  at  the  Bon 
Marche!” 

“Are  you  crazy,  aunt?” 

“I  see,  I  see.  Monsieur  Coligny  bribed 
the  manager,  and  there  was  a  clerk  waiting 
for  you.” 

Coligny  gestured  speechless  denial. 

“Of  course  you  would  lie  like  a  gentle¬ 
man,”  declared  the  old  lady.  “But  how 
else  did  she  get  clothes  when — w’hen  she 
left  the  house  without  them?” 

“Aunt?”  cried  the  bewildered  girl. 

Aunt  broke  to  the  sway  of  horror.  “And 
— and — left  the  house  b-b-barefoot!” 

Patricia  leaped  to  her  feet.  “You — wick¬ 
ed — woman!” 

“But  we  saw  the  prints  in  the  snow.  I 
— Renaldo — this  stranger — we  all - ” 

“Hold  on,”  spoke  Ned.  “I  don’t  seem 
to  remember  seeing  anything  of  the  kind.” 

The  girl  turned  on  him  fiercely.  “Have 
no  fear,  sir,  of  remembering  whatever  you 
saw.  If  you  imagine  that  I  require  any 
one’s  lack  of  memory - ” 

“You  still  deny?”  gasped  the  old  wom¬ 
an.  “But  there  were  the  tracks  of  carriage 
wheels!  There  was — this!”  She  flaunt^ 
Coligny’s  cigarette-case,  pointing  a  bony 
finger  at  his  name  on  it. 

Coligny  started,  sighed,  shrugged.  He 
looked  hop)elessly  at  Patricia,  as  if  appeal¬ 
ing  to  her  to  witness  that  he  could  now  lie 
no  more. 

The  girl  confronted  the  three  intruders. 
She  w'as  fighting  desperately,  and  she  had 
her  Irish  up  in  going  shape.  Ned  devoutly 
yearned  to  knock  somebody  down  for  her. 
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“How,”  she  demanded  suddenly,  “how' 
did  you  happen  to  know  we  were  here?” 
She  searched  each  face  in  turn.  “Then  I 
will  tell  you,”  she  cried,  “and  you  also. 
Monsieur  Coligny.  Yes,  yes,  you  and 
madame  my  aunt  have  rehearsed  it 
well,  and  I  am  caught,  compromised, 
shamed,  unless  I — unless  I  marry  you. 
Monsieur  Coligny,  and  you  will  deign  to 
have  me.” 

She  paused  for  breath,  for  that  only,  and 
her  black  eyes  fastened  on  the  old  woman, 
gathering  fire  and  superb  fury.  “You,  aunt, 
you  knew  my  maid  smuggl^  those  clothes 
into  the  house!  And  you  and  this  Coligny, 
this  false  gentleman,  you  held  yourselves 
ready.  When  I  slip  aw’ay,  you  telephone 
him,  and  he  comes,  and  makes  those 
wheel-tracks,  and  drops  his  cigarette-case. 
Then  he  overtakes  me,  persuading  me  to 
come  here.  Next  you  rouse  Cousin  Renal- 
do,  and  bring  along  an  outsider  to  publish 
the  scandal,  and  here  you  rush  straight,  the 
three  of  you,  to  find  me,  surprise  me,  de¬ 


stroy  me!  If  Terry  were  here — oh,  if  Terry 
w'ere  only  here!” 

Excess  of  admiration  was  blended  with 
the  old  aunt’s  horror.  “Sly,  sly,  sly!”  she 
croaked,  mouthing  it.  “But  the  footprints, 
mademoiselle?  In  the  snow,  of  a  woman’s 
bare  feet,  from  the  door  to  the  carriage? 
How  does  my  lady  ingenious  explain  them, 
if  you  please?” 

“Ah,  just  so,”  Renaldo  spoke  for  the  first 
time.  “Everything  does  seem  to  center 
down  to  those  w'ee  footprints,  Patricia.” 

“So  he’s  in  it  too,”  Ned  grumbled  sav¬ 
agely. 

“They’re  not  mine,”  Patricia  declared. 

“Indeed?”  echoed  Renaldo.  “Footprints 
— and  not  yours?  Oh,  but  you  are  prepos¬ 
terous,  my  cousin.  And  they  were  meas¬ 
ured,  too.” 

“Measured?”  e.xclaimed  milady. 

“Yes,  great-aunt,  I  measured  them.  But 
reverently,  so  reverently!  Wait,  though.  I 
have  a  more  impartial  witness.  Monsieur 
Thackair  also  measured  them.” 
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“I  did  not,”  Ned  put  in,  as  rough  as  a 
grizzly.  1 

“Didn’t  you?”  faltered  the  girl.  He  de¬ 
tected  a  faint  quiver  of  her  lip.  Brave 
though  she  was,  she  was  appealing  to  him. 

“I  did,”  he  back-tracked  without  a  flicker 
of  shame. 

“Then  let  her  have  her  foot  measured,” 
urged  milady,  waspish,  eager.  “But  she 

w’ill  not  dare.  She  will  not - ” 

“Won’t  I?”  retorted  the  girl. 

“And  Monsieur  Thackair,”  added  Renal- 
do,  “will  do  the  measuring.  Such  was  the 
usurious  fee  monsieur  required.” 

Ned  reddened,  protested.  At  the  time 

he  did  not  know  whose  foot - 

“Nonsense,”  Patricia  herself  cut  him 
short.  “So  only  I  get  my  feet  out  of  this 
vile  mire,  I  do  not  care  who  measures 
them.” 

Snugly  curtained  off  from  the  parlors 
there  was  an  inner  boudoir,  which  appeared 
to  suit  Renaldo  admirably,  for  he  invited 
the  two  ladies  and  Patricia’s  maid  to  retire 
with  him  there.  Ned  and  the  Baron  de 
Coligny,  left  just  outside,  thought  they 
heard  a  muffl^  feminine  gasp,  and  even 
the  petticoat  frou-frou  of  a  brief  scuffle, 
but  almost  at  once  Renaldo  reappeared, 
calm  and  languidly  smiling. 

“One  moment,”  he  said;  and  in  perhaps 
three  moments  a  foot  peeped  from  under 
the  edge  of  the  curtain;  a  small,  slender 
foot,  clad  in  silken  tan.  Then  Renaldo, 
who  seemed  always  prepared,  drew  a  tape 
measure  from  his  vest  pocket,  and  conferred 
it  on  Ned  as  if  it  were  the  Order  of  the 
Garter. 

“Fortunate  chevalier,”  he  sighed,  “whom 
the  Baron  and  I  can  only  watch  and  envy!” 

Ned  dropped  to  his  knees  before  the  in¬ 
dicated  shrine.  Intimidated  by  a  little 
stockinged  foot — he,  Gascon,  Kansas-reen¬ 
forced!  His  sandy  brown  pate  bent  over 
the  sensitive,  twitching  objet  d'art  of  flesh 
and  subtle  warmth,  he  laid  the  tap)e  one 
way  and  another  upon  the  sole;  yet  when 
by  accident  his  fingers  touched  the  foot,  he 
held  his  breath  a  moment,  praying  within 
him  that  she  would  know  it  was  accident, 
really. 

His  brain,  though,  was  clear  for  the  fig¬ 
ures,  as  he  noted  them  down  on  an  old  en¬ 
velope.  Then  he  arose,  open  note-book  in 
hand,  and  compered  them  with  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  footprint  in  the  snow,  the 
young  Speniard  regarding  him  with  indo¬ 


lent  amusement,  the  baron  with  a  fixed 
scowl.  Ned  frowned  from  envelope  to 
note-book,  from  note-book  to  envelope.  To 
the  quarter  inch,  the  two  sets  of  figures 
were  identical! 

His  faith  in  the  girl  was  as  stubborn  as 
his  own  sandy  pete,  and  he  would  stake 
the  latter  on  it.  But  these  plotters  about 
her,  and  the  world,  would  have  no  such 
faith.  He  thanked  Chance  devoutly  that 
he  had  not  let  the  cloaked  stranger  wait  for 
a  second  pesser-by.  He  was  master  of  the 
game.  He  held  the  trump>-card.  He’d 
make  a  fool  of  this  deep  and  guileful  Sp)an- 
iard.  So  determined,  he  snatched  the  leaf 
from  his  note-book  and  had  tom  it  half 
across,  when  he  found  himself  struggling, 
smashing  hard  with  one  fist,  the  other  held. 
Both  Renaldo  and  Coligny  were  on  him. 

“Do  not  let  him  destroy  it,”  planted 
Coligny.  “The  foot  and  the  footprint  are 
the  same!  Do  not  let  him  destroy  it!” 

“Never  fear,”  laughed  Renaldo.  “In¬ 
deed,  it  is  the  foot  that  made  the  foot¬ 
print.  V’W,  behold!” 

The  curtain  rings  scrapped  back,  and  in¬ 
stantly  Ned  was  unhanded,  the  half-torn 
leaf  still  in  his  clutched  fingers.  He  stared; 
and,  equally  dumbfound^,  M.  Coligny 
stared.  The  Duke  of  Valdepjena,  bowing 
like  the  exhibitor  of  celebrities  in  wax,  was 
waving  a  graceful  hand  toward  the  drawn 
curtain.  And  there,  lashed  to  a  chair,  her 
mouth  stuffed  with  a  handkerchief,  her 
eyes  green  and  vicious,  a  tan-clad  foot  held 
firmly  at  the  ankle  by  Patricia’s  maid,  p>al- 
pitated  a  bundle  of  rage — Aunt  Jemima! 
Patricia  was  clinging  to  the  curtain,  poised 
on  one  foot,  the  other  out  of  sight  under 
her  skirts.  Aunt  Jemima’s  other  foot,  it 
should  be  mention^,  was  still  in  its  origin¬ 
al  white  stocking. 

But  Ned’s  flash  of  joyful  relief,  as  hk 
eyes  opjened  anew  on  the  Sp>anish  stranger, 
was  not  unmixed  with  reproach.  He 
recalled  his  emotions  when  measuring 
the  suppxjsedly  adorable  little  foot,  and 
his  emotions  now  were  surcharged  with 
fight. 

“Oh,  but,”  said  the  young  Spaniard,  in  a 
voice  as  of  a  purling  stream,  “you  wanted 
to  measure  the  foot  that  made  the  print, 
and  you  have.  You  did  not  fancy,  by  any 
hazard,  that  you  were  to  touch  the  foot  of 
the  Honorable  Patricia,  did  you?” 

“And  why  not?”  suddenly  demanded 
Honorable  Patricia  herself,  pjeaches  ripiening 


KNEEL.  SIR.  kneel!  PLAIN.  SIMPLE.  DOWNRIGHT  ADORATION  BROUGHT  THE  TEARS  TO 


HIS 


in  the  cream  of  her  cheeks.  “Just  now’,  he 
would  have  killed  two  of  you,  w’ith  only  his 
American  fist,  to  save  me.  Kneel,  sir, 
kneel,”  in  English  she  cried  impulsively  to 
Ned;  and  Ned  knelt  before  her,  there  where 
she  still  clung  on  one  foot  to  the  curtain, 
and  mto  his  hand  she  low’ered  the  hidden 
foot,  and  it  was  bare,  and  rosy  as  a  babe’s. 
Plain,  simple,  dow’nright  adoration  brought 
the  tears  to  his  eyes. 

“Quickly,  measure,  measure!”  she  cried, 
astounded  at  herself  and  almost  r^retting 
her  impulse.  “Aunt  must  be  satisfied,  or 
She  will  declare  that  I  could  have  made  the 
prints  as  well  as  she.” 

“But  you  couldn’t  have!”  sw’ore  Ned. 

As  if  they  were  a  piaean  of  triumph,  or  a 
sonnet  reciting  his  lady’s  charms,  he  called 
the  numbers:  — 6j4 — — and 

—aH-  From  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  smaller 
every  time!” 


lES. 


“B-b-but — ”  It  was  a  screech  that 
bxirst  on  them;  Coligny  in  despair  had 
snatched  the  handkerchief  from  his  ally’s 
mouth — “but,”  screeched  Aunt  Jemima, 
“we  wear  the  same  number  shoe!  We  wear 
the  same  number  shoe!” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Patricia  sw’eetly,  “but 
aunt  dear,  my  shoe  fits.  While  yours — but 
shall  w’e  show  the  gentlemen  a  certain  elo¬ 
quent  bunion?” 

“No,  reverence  forbid,”  interposed  Renal- 
do,  gently  replacing  the  handkerchief,  else 
the  old  lady,  now  enraged  most  of  all  be¬ 
cause  her  one  vanity  that  age  could  not 
take  from  her,  her  small  foot,  had  been  sur¬ 
passed  by  official  measurement,  would  have 
gone  on  screeching  to  heaven. 

“But,”  protest^  Coligny,  unwarily  for¬ 
getting  his  r61e  to  lie  like  a  gentleman, 
“how  then  did  mademoiselle  leave  the 
house,  if  not — barefoot?” 
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Renaldo  stayed  Ned  wdth  a  placating  ges¬ 
ture,  and  himself  confronted  Coligny,  his 
soft  brown  eyes  quickened  out  of  their  lan¬ 
guor.  “I  will  answer  your  question,  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Baron,”  he  said,  “but  another  day 
you  shall  answer  for  it.  My  cousin,  mon¬ 
sieur,  left  by  the  service  gate,  clothed  and 
shod.  I  saw  her,  from  my  window.  Also, 
monsieur,  ten  minutes  after  she  had  gone, 
I  saw  your  carriage  draw  up  at  my  door; 
and  issuing  forth  to  join  you  appeared  my 
venerable  kinsw’oman.  She  likewise  was 
clothed,  but  her  feet  were  bare.  She  car¬ 
ried  her  shoes  and  stockings  in  her  hand. 
You  two  drove  aw'ay;'but  directly  she  re¬ 
turned,  this  vestal  aimt  of  mine,  alone,  on 
foot,  and  this  time  wearing  her  shoes.  She 
reentered  the  house  by  the  service  gate. 
I  have  locked  that  gate,  and  any  who  de¬ 
sires  may  still  see  my  cousin’s  outgoing  shoe- 
tracks,  and  my  aunt’s  incoming  ones.  No 
maid-servant  of  our  household  wears  a 
shoe  so  small  as  either.” 

Aunt  Jemima,  though  gagged,  sniffed  in 
disdain.  Emphatically  no  maid-servant 
did,  nor  could. 

“And  now,  messieurs  et  dames,"  said  Ren¬ 
aldo,  making  a  curtain  bow  and  at  the 
same  time  drawing  the  tapestry,  “our  little 
comedy,  it  is  finished.” 

Ned  would  have  followed,  but  there  was 
other  business  first,  and  he  turned  to 
Coligny,  with  whom  he  was  now  alone. 

“And  rough-hoiise  begins,”  he  muttered. 
He  recalled  his  father’s  parting  counsel,  or 
had  no  need  to,  since  it  was:  “Don’t  talk, 
smash!”  Therefore,  wasting  no  compli¬ 
ments,  yet  mindful  of  Continental  savoir 
faire,  he  very  correctly  brushed  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  across  Monsieur  de  Coligny’s 
cheek,  at  the  same  time  grinning  truculent¬ 
ly- 

The  baron  was  thankful  for  the  diver¬ 
sion.  After  all  but  winning  a  girl  like 
Patricia,  and  then  losing  her  through  the 
revelation  of  his  own  villainy,  he  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  shed  somewhat  of 
this  insolent  American  blood.  He  went 
livid,  indeed,  at  the  touch,  but  at  once  he 
was  the  imperturbable  duellist. 

“Monsieur,  I  presume,”  he  said,  pressing 
the  upturned  mustache  under  a  gloved  fin¬ 
ger,  “will  then  leave  me  his  address.” 

Ned  was  already  rummaging  through  his 
jXKkets  for  a  card  when  Renaldo’s  valet, 
the  sullen,  bullet-head  Basque,  who  had 
been  left  below  with  the  carriages,  entered 


the  parlors  hastily,  looking  here  and  there. 
Seeing  Patricia’s  suit-case  and  furs,  he  gath¬ 
ered  them  up,  and  started  off. 

“Not  so  fast,  you,”  Ned  called.  “She 
will  want  them.  She  is  in  there.”  He 
pointed  to  the  curtained  boudoir. 

The  Basque  shook  his  head.  “Not  so,” 
he  said  in  thick  French.  “She — they— all 
are  below’,  waiting.” 

“Not  so  fast,  just  the  same,”  persisted 
Ned. 

He  ran  and  drew  back  the  curtain.  No 
one  was  there.  Even  the  old  great-aunt, 
last  seen  strapped  to  a  chair,  had  vanished. 
He  darted  through  the  boudoir,  snatching 
aside  other  portieres,  only  to  find  himself  in 
the  open  spaces  of  the  store.  He  ran  back, 
and  overtook  the  Basque. 

“Where  have  they  gone?”  he  demanded. 

“Permit — I  must  pass,”  said  the  man 
doggedly.  “The  train — it  leaves — there  is 
but  the  time.” 

“What  train,  imbecile?” 

“Permit,  senor — I  must.  The  maid,  I— 
we  have  to  catch  them  up  with  the  impedi- 
menta.” 

“W’hat  train,  first?  What  train?” 

“The  Expres  Oriente,”  shouted  the 
Basque,  starting  to  hurtle  past. 

Ned  caught  him  by  both  shoulders. 
“And  who  is  going?  Who  is  going?” 

“I — the  maid — milady — the  sefior  duke 
makes  milady  to  go.  Now  permit— — ” 

“No,  you  don’t.  Now  who  else?” 

“The  senorita,  she  goes.  They  all  go  to 
her  brother,  the  Senor  King  of  Illyria - ” 

“And  your  master,  your  senor  duke - ” 

“Oh,  yes,  he  go  too.” 

“And  go  to  yourself,”  cried  Ned,  with  a 
parting,  terrier-like  shake  of  his  captive. 

Ned’s  thoughts  trailed  swiftly.  With 
this  Honorable  Patricia,  no  sooner  did 
he  trump  one  rival  to  a  standstill  than  an¬ 
other  popped  up.  All  the  time  he  had 
been  helping  this  deep  and  secretive  Cousin 
Renaldo  to  save  her  from  an  inadvertent 
elopement  with  Coligny,  he  had  also  been 
helping  Cousin  Renaldo  to  elope — or  at 
least,  to  run  away — with  her  himself. 
Tricked,  tricked!  Like  a  yokel!  In  fancy 
he  saw  Cousin  Renaldo’s  faint  smile. 

But  on  the  pavement  below  he  heard  an 
abrupt  clatter  of  hoofs  and  swiftly  depart¬ 
ing  wheels.  As  he  dashed  for  the  stairs,  he 
shouted  to  Coligny,  imperturbably  waiting: 

“Oh,  yes,  my  address?  Well,  it’s  Illyria, 
see!” 


Keep  your  8ye  on  Washington 


lAVE  you  read  the  Pujo  report? 

HThen  you  should. 

Never  since  Congress  was  es- 
—  tablished  has  any  one  of  its  com¬ 
mittees  made  a  more  important  report  than 
that  just  presented  by  the  Pujo  Committee, 
which  since  last  November  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  the  concentration  and  control  of 
credit. 

I  have  studied  the  Pujo  Committee’s 
work — have  read  and  re-read,  and  then 
read  again,  every  word  of  its  many  pages 
of  testimony,  and  I  have  just  finished  a 


close  study  of  its  250-page  report.  I  have 
traced  and  retraced  its  wonderful  charts, 
based  on  the  sworn  testimony  of  expert  wit¬ 
nesses.  That  is  why  I  feel  qualified  to  state 
emphatically  that  the  lawmakers  of  this 
coimtry  have  never  submitted  to  the  people 
such  a  valuable  result  of  honest,  consci¬ 
entious,  and  intelligent  investigation. 

With  an  understanding  of  the  times  and 
the  conditions  which  created  them;  with 
fairly  clear  vision  of  what  they  portend; 
with  insight  into  the  social,  political,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  financial  situation;  and  with  ex- 
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ceptional  facilities  for  reading  that  rapidly 
making  history  which  has  not  yet  left  the 
printing-press — I  want  to  impress  upon  the 
American  people  the  importance  of  securing 
at  once  a  copy  of  this  wonderful  dociunent. 
It  is  a  true-to-life  picture  of  the  System’s 
black-jacking  the  American  people  during 
the  last  half-century. 

And  yet — such  is  the  lack  of  general  in¬ 
terest  in  public  documents — not  one  per¬ 
son  in  a  hundred  thousand  will  see  this  re¬ 
port  unless  Everybody’s  and  other  great 
publicity  engines  get  busy  and  arouse  in  the 
people  a  gnawing  appetite  for  it. 

A  NEW  USE  FOR  THE  “  MOVIES  ” 

I  would  like  to  put  it  into  every  grapho- 
phone  in  America,  and  its  tables  and  charts 
into  every  moving-picture  machine!  If 
that  were  done,  such  pressure  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Congress  to  pass  the 
bills  suggested  by  the  report  that  the  Sys¬ 
tem’s  resistance  would  be  futile. 

For  the  wonderful  charts  in  this  report 
show  at  a  glance,  by  colored  lines,  circles, 
and  figures,  what  the  System  controls  and 
how  it  controls.  They  are  based  on  sworn 
evidence  given  by  the  S3^tem’s  accredited 
representatives.  These  witnesses  supplied 
each  name  and  item,  each  fact  and  figure, 
which  have  been  interpreted  in  colored 
lines.  It  is  as  if  a  pirate  ship’s  crew,  after 
competing  among  themselves  for  the  blue 
ribbon  of  pwist  piracies,  were  confronted 
upon  the  mainsail  with  a  kinetophonic  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  past. 

This  report  of  the  Pujo  Committee  be¬ 
longs  to  the  American  p>eople.  It  has  been 
compiled  and  printed  by  the  Government 
at  your  expense  for  free  distribution  to  you. 
The  sworn  testimony  on  which  it  is  based 
would  make  a  document  five  hundred  times 
longer  than  one  of  my  monthly  instalments 
of  “The  Remedy.”  Much  of  this  evidence 
needs  exjjert  interpretation,  and  that  work 
has  been  done  clearly  and  fairly  in  the  report 
itself.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  to 
your  congressman  for  a  copy  of  this  report, 
and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge. 

When  you  have  read  it  and  found  it  con¬ 
vincing — as  you  must,  because  it  is  based 
on  sworn  evidence  and  figures  that  do  not 
lie;  when  you  realize  that  this  work  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  committee  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  funds  and  hurried  be¬ 
cause  its  Ufe  extended  only  until  the  close  of 


the  last  Congress — then  write  to  your  con¬ 
gressmen  and  senators  urging  them  to  secure 
the  extension  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Pujo  Committee. 
Its  work  has  not  b^n  finished.  If  the  life 
of  this  Committee  is  extended  it  can  com¬ 
pel,  through  sworn  evidence,  a  public  show¬ 
ing  of  the  condition  of  the  System’s  banks, 
its  trust  and  insurance  companies,  that  will 
make  certain  a  wholesale  and  wholesome 
housecleaning  in  each  one  of  these,  the 
System’s  tools.  Bank  depositors  will  learn 
that  their  deposited  millions  in  banks  and 
trust  and  instance  vaults  have  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  bales  of  fraudulently  inflated 
stoclu,  owned  or  controlled  in  many  cases  by 
the  directors  and  officers  of  these  institutions. 

I  can  use  my  space  this  month  no  more 
effectively  than  in  giving  you  a  glimpse  of 
the  Pujo  Report,  the  greatest  contribution 
to  the  history  of  modem  finance,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  tempt  you  to  do  your 
duty  to  yourself  and  your  country: 

Read  the  entire  report,  and  then  get  busy 
with  “  The  Remedy.” 

If  you  have  followed  me  in  my  demon¬ 
stration  that  the  American  people  are  rob¬ 
bed  directly  and  indirectly  of  two  billions 
of  dollars  a  year  through  the  gambling  end 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  you  are  entitled  to 
know  how  closely  this  report,  based  on 
sworn  evidence,  corroborates  the  state¬ 
ments  that  I  have  made  about  this  biggest 
of  all  gambling  hells. 

A  HYPOTHETICAL  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

During  the  past  decade  the  sales  on  the 
New  York  St(^  Exchange  have  averaged 
196,500,000  shares  annu^y,  at  prices  in¬ 
volving  an  average  turnover  of  nearly  $15,- 
500,000,000,  with  transactions  in  bonds  ave¬ 
raging  $800,000,000. 

Su^  a  market-place,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  its 
honest  and  true  fimctions,  which  are  de¬ 
fined  in  this  report: 

**  To  furnish  the  widest  possible 
market  for  securities.  “  “  To 

register  with  greater  definiteness 
their  current  value.” 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  accepts 
such  quotations  as  a  measure  of  \4lue,  and 
the  banks  base  upon  them  the  amoimt  to 
be  loaned  on  a  ^ven  security.  If  these 
standards  of  value  have  been  honestly  es¬ 
tablished,  then  an  exchange  has  performed 
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rightfully  its  true  fxmctions.  Not  one  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  hundreds  who  appeared  before 
the  Pujo  Comnuttee  dared  to  assert  that 
the  chief  business  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  was  the  establishing  of  fan- 
standards  of  values  for  the  securities  listed 
on  it. 

OF  COURSE,  THIS  IS  NOT  GAMBLING 

My  assertion  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  “The 
Remedy”  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
operations  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
were  pure  gambling  was  hooted  by  the  Sys¬ 
tem  agents  as  maUcious  exaggeration.  On 
this  subject  the  report  says: 

"That  in  large  measure  transactions  in 
•hares  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
are  purely  speculative,  is  also  evidenced  by 
the  high  ratio  of  the  sales  of  a  given  stock 
during  very  short  periods  to  the  total 
amount  listed,  and  further  by  the  gross  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  number  of  shares 
•old  and  the  number  of  shares  transferred 
on  the  company’s  books  within  the  period 
•tated,  such  transactions  measuring,  at  least 
in  a  rough  way,  the  purchases  for  invest¬ 
ment.” 

A  study  of  the  excellent  series  of  charts 
presented  by  the  Pujo  Committee,  showing 
the  transactions  in  more  than  a  dozen  active 
gambling  stocks,  makes  the  paragraph 
quoted  above  sound  weak.  Let  me  sum¬ 
marize  for  you  briefly  some  of  the  stories 
told  by  figures  in  these  charts: 

Every  year  since  January  i,  1906,  when 
the  Rea^ng  Comi>any’s  entire  conunon 
stock  was  listed,  it  has  been  sold  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  at  least  twenty  times  over, 
and  from  that  up  to  forty-three  times  over. 
In  one  single  month  of  that  p>eriod,  six 
times  the  amount  of  the  actual  outstanding 
stock  of  the  Reading  Comf>any  was  sold  on 
^e  floor  of  the  Stodc  Exchange;  but — ^here 
is  the  point  of  each  one  of  these  charts 
which  proves  the  gambling  character  of 
these  transactions — although  Reading  is  a 
dividend-payer,  the  number  of  shares  trans¬ 
ferred  on  the  company’s  books,  that  b,  ac¬ 
tual  mvestment  purchases,  averages  for 
that  entire  pjeriod  only  8  6-10  p>er  cent,  of 
the  shares  sold. 

Since  January  i,  1906,  the  entire  listed 
common  stock  United  States  Steel  issue  has 
averaged  an  annual  turnover  five  times  a 
year.  The  number  of  shares  actually  trans¬ 
ferred  on  the  company’s  books  has  averaged 


twenty-five  pier  cent,  of  the  number  sold. 
During  that  same  pieriod  the  entire  listed 
common  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  has 
been  sold  eleven  and  one-half  times  each 
•year,  and  in  1912  only  sixteen  pjer  cent,  of 
such  shares  sold  were  actually  transferred. 

And  then  along  come  the  charts  showing 
that  American  Can  common.  Wall  Street’s 
latest  whirling  dervish,  was  bought  by 
eager  “sp)eculators”  eight  and  one-half  times 
over  annually,  with  twenty-five  p)er  cent,  of 
its  shares  transferred;  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  has  been  sold  twelve  times 
over  each  year,  with  an  actual  transfer  of 
eighteen  p)er  cent.;  and  the  report  says  of 
these  transactions: 

“Such  excessive  and  indiscriminate  spec¬ 
ulation  in  stocks  as  is  thus  shown  to  be 
conducted  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
is  not  only  hurtful  in  the  way  that  all  pub¬ 
lic  gambling  is  hurtful,  but  in  addition  it 
withdraws  from  productive  industry  vast 
quantities  of  capital.” 

WHERE  THE  CHIPS  COME  FROM 

It  b  your  money,  my  readers,  deposited 
in  your  bank  or  ptaid  in  on  your  insurance 
px)Ucy,  which  b  irresbtibly  drawn  into  the 
Wall  Street  gamble;  and  you  haven’t  a 
word  to  say  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
cards  shall  be  played  for  it!  And  whether 
the  gambler  who  stakes  your  money,  with¬ 
out  your  consent,  wins  or  loses,  you  pwiy 
the  bill  in  the  end  in  one  of  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  the  System’s  tribute  levying. 

The  evidence  on  the  question  as  to  where 
the  chips  of  the  game  come  from  was  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  Pujo  Committee  from  only 
thirty-two  of  the  banks  and  trust  comp>anies 
in  New  York  City;  but  it  indicated  that 
these  institutions  alone  had  outstanding 
loans  on  Stock  Exchange  collateral  amount¬ 
ing  to  $766,795,000  for  themselves  and  for 
their  out-of-town  correspondents.  There 
b  no  data  available  which  permits  a  reli¬ 
able  estimate  of  the  full  extent  of  the  funds 
from  all  over  thb  country  and  abroad  em¬ 
ployed  in  what  b  generously  called  “Wall 
Street  spjeculation.” 

And  don’t  these  charts  and  figures  clear¬ 
ly  prove  that  unwilling  witnesses  admitted 
ninety  por  cent,  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  sales  to  be  gambling  and  not  in¬ 
vestment  transactions?  Match  up  any  of 
my  then-seeming  wildest  of  charges  against 
the  Stock  Exchange,  in  the  earlier  chapters 
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of  my  work,  with  the  deduction  of  fact  in 
this  report  based  on  sworn  testimony  of  men 
most  vitally  interested  in  smothering  the 
truth — ^and  then  for  once  mark  me  down  as 
a  conservative  of  conserv'atives  in  my  use 
of  languagel 

FOUND;  THE  MONEY  TRUST 

To-day  only  the  most  plainly  ta^ed 
newsp>aper  agents  of  the  System  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  ask  the  question,  “Is  there  a  money 
trust?”  Without  its  wardman — the  money 
trust — the  gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  would  shrink  into  a  cut-throat  game 
for  small  stakes;  and  without  the  gambling 
end  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  money  trust 
would  eat  its  head  off  in  the  stall.  This 
tremendous  control  of  credit  that  is  now 
centered  in  Wall  Street  was  created  logical¬ 
ly  in  response  to  the  Stock  Exchange  de¬ 
mand  for  sure-thing  gambles  with  table 
stakes  large  enough  to  bluff  out  the  lambs. 

“Your  committee  is  satisfied,”  says  the 
Pujo  report,  “from  the  proofs  submitted 
even  in  the  absence  of  data  from  the  banks 
that  there  is  an  estabiished  and  well-de¬ 
fined  identity  of  community  interest  be¬ 
tween  a  few  leaders  of  finance,  created  and 
held  together  through  stock  ownership, 
interlocking  directorates,  partnership  and 
joint  account  transactions  and  other  forms 
of  domination  over  banks,  trust  companies, 
railroads  and  public  service  and  industrial 
corporations,  which  hsu  resulted  in  great 
and  rapidly  growing  concentration  of  the 
control  of  money  and  credit  in  the  hands 
of  these  few  men.” 

Is  that  a  money  trust?  And  if  it  is  not, 
what  is  it?  Surely  more  than  a  coincidence, 
and  yet  less,  undoubtedly,  than  a  definite 
agreement  between  money  lords  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  credit.  If  you  have 
read  the  testimony  of  these  dollar  kings, 
you  know  that  they  think  alike  on  this 
subject;  that  their  interests  are  common, 
and  that  even  without  a  definite  binding 
agreement  they  are  bound  to  work  together 
for  the  control  of  credit  and  for  their]  own 
pocketbooks. 

The  charts  prepared  for  this  report,  show¬ 
ing  the  affiliations  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  the  First  National  Bank, 
and  the  National  City  Bank,  with  other 
corporations  through  interlocking  director¬ 
ates,  make  a  veritable  Bertillon  system 


for  the  members  of  the  Frenzied  Finance 
Fraternity. 

At  any  rate,  the  able  members  of  the 
Pujo  Committee  believe  that  the  evidence 
submitted  has  clearly  established  a  money 
trust,  and  it  has  presented  recommendations 
and  a  bill  to  amend  the  national  banking 
laws,  which,  if  passed,  will  prevent  such  com¬ 
binations  of  banks  as  have  been  going  on 
rapidly  in  the  past  ten  years;  will  prevent 
interlocking  directorates,  and  in  other  spe¬ 
cific  ways  correct,  so  far  as  it  is  legally  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  so,  the  tremendous  abuses  of  con¬ 
trol  of  credit  now  clearly  marked  “money 
trust.” 

My  readers  who  have  followed  my  work 
know  that  I  have  stamped  the  gambling 
end  of  the  Stock  Exchange  as  the  real 
heart  of  the  System,  and  it  is  due  them  to 
sketch  briefly  just  how  the  Pujo  Report 
recommends  regulation  of  it. 

THE  REMEDY 

After  establishing  with  a  wealth  of  sworn 
e\’idence  every  one  of  the  charges  that  I 
made  against  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Committee  sums  up  its  conclusion  in  this 
modest  statement: 

“The  scandalous  practises  of  officers  and 
directors  in  speculating  upon  inside  and  ad¬ 
vance  information  as  to  the  action  of  their 
corporations  may  be  curtailed  if  not  stop¬ 
ped.  In  short,  its  opportunities  as  an  agency 
of  corporate  reform  are  almost  endless  pro¬ 
vided  its  own  practises  can  be  reformed  so 
as  to  entitle  It  to  exercise  these  broad  pow¬ 
ers.  Instead  of  the  investment  business  of 
the  country  abandoning  the  Exchange,  as  is 
now  and  has  been  to  some  extent  the  case 
for  some  time  post,  it  will  become  necessary 
to  the  reputation  and  salability  of  a  security 
that  it  should  be  listed.  The  general  public, 
which  has  grown  to  look  upon  the  Ex¬ 
change  with  distrust  because  of  the  prac¬ 
tises  that  have  been  permitted,  will  be  ^ven 
new  confidence  in  it  when  it  is  under  legal 
supervision.  Notwithstanding  these  facts, 
it  contends  that  it  should  be  permitted  to 
continue  its  voluntary  organization  with 
the  privileges  and  freedom  of  action  of  a 
private  club,  and  should  not  be  made  subject 
to  legislative  or  judicitd  control  or  supervi¬ 
sion,  smd  that  it  is  not  amenable  to  Federal 
regulation  in  its  use  of  the  mails  and  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  in  the  dealings  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  with  foreign  countries. 

“To  this  contention  your  Committee  is 
unable  to  agree.  It  is  incongruous  that 
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such  an  institution  wielding  such  power, 
and  equipped  to  perform  such  usefui  and 
important  functions  in  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  should  he  uncontrolled  by  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  your  Committee  believes 
that  incorporation  and  regulation  would 
banish  from  the  Exchange  transactions 
which  now  disgrace  it,  bringing  in  their 
place  a  greater  volume  of  business  of  an 
investment  and  otherwise  legitimate  char- 
racter,  and  marking  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  for  its  members  and  of  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  public.”  ...  In  other  words, 
the  facilities  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  are  employed  largely  for  transac¬ 
tions  producing  moral  tmd  economic  waste 
and  corruption,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
In  leaser  and  varying  degree  this  is  true,  or 
may  come  to  be  true,  of  other  institutions 


throughout  the  country,  similarly  organized 
and  conducted. 

”  Your  Conunittee  believes  therefore  that 
Congress  has  power  unconditionally  to 
prohibit  the  mails,  the  interstate  telegraph 
and  telephone,  the  national  banks  and  all 
other  instrumentalities  under  its  control 
from  being  used  in  executing,  negotiating, 
promoting,  increasing  or  otherwise  aiding 
transactions  on  such  stock  exchanges.” 

This  suggestion  of  curbing  .the  stock  ex¬ 
changes  through  the  power  of  the  Post  OflSce 
Depiartment  does  not  sound  as  humorous  to 
Wall  Street  as  it  did  when  I  dug  up  the 
authority  for  such  action  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  spread  it  on 
the  pages  of  Everybody’s  Magazine,  five 
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months  ago,  ^ith  the  law  carefully  drawn  to 
fit  the  case.  Public  opinion  traveled 
rapidly  since  that  time. 

The  questions  then  raised  by  my  critics 
as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  deny  the  use 
of  the  mails  and  the  tel^raph  have  been 
answered  completely  by  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  pwwer  in  the  report  of  the 
Pujo  Committee,  which  says: 

**It  follows  that  conceding  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  gambling  and  manipulation  in  the 
prices  of  securities  to  be  not  within  the 
province  of  the  Federal  Government,  this 
is  no  valid  objection  to  a  law  excluding 
from  the  mails  quotations  or  other  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  transactions  on  stock  ex¬ 
changes  not  so  organized  and  governed,  in 
the  opinion  of  Congress,  as  to  prevent  their 
facilities  being  used  in  aid  of  such  gambling 
and  manipulation.” 

Hence  the  Pujo  Committee  has  offered  a 
bill  consisting  of  six  sections,  entitled: 

“A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  mails 
and  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  fraudulent  and  harmful  trans¬ 
actions  on  stock  exchanges.” 

This  bill  provides  that  no  stock  exchange 
shall  be  permitted  to  use  the  mails,  tele¬ 
graph,  or  telephone  from  one  state  to  an¬ 
other  for  quotations,  information,  or  or- 
d»s  to  buy  or  sell,  unless  such  stock  ex- 
'diange  shall: 

Be  a  body  corporate  of  the  state  or 
territory  in  which  it  is  located. 

Require  corporations  whose  securities  it 
lists  to  make  a  complete  disclosure  of  their 
affairs,  in  particular  any  commissions  paid 
to  promoters,  middlemen,  or  bankers  out  of 
su^  security  issue  or  the  proceeds  thereof. 

Require  a  margin  of  not  less  than  twenty 
per  cent,  on  all  purchases  of  stock. 

Prohibit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  execution 
of  simultaneous  or  substantially  simultane¬ 
ous  orders  proceeding  from  the  same  person 
or  persons  to  buy  and  sell  the  same  security 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  appearance  of 
activity  therein,  and  any  orders  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  inflate  or  depress  the  price  of 
any  security. 

Prohibit  members  from  pledging  securi¬ 
ties  purchased  and  carried  for  a  customer  for 
an  amount  greater  than  the  unpaid  portion 
of  the  purchase  price,  whether  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  such  customer. 

Prohibit  members  from  lending  to  other 
members  securities  carried  by  the  former 


for  customers,  whether  with  or  without 
such  customers’  consent. 

State  in  its  charter  the  condition  on 
which  issues  of  securities  shall  be  admitted 
or  removed  from  the  trading  list,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  judicial  review  of  its  action  in 
this  regard. 

Keep  books  of  account  showing  the  actual 
names  and  transactions  of  customers,  and 
give  access  thereto  to  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral. 

My  early  chapters  of  assertion  in  “The 
Remedy”  have  l^en  translated  by  the  Pujo 
report  into  a  chronicle  of  proved  facts.  Let 
me  say  again  that  no  more  important  report 
on  the  subject  of  your  money — for  it  is  your 
money  that  is  u^  in  playing  the  game — 
has  ever  been  made  to  Congress. 

Send  for  this  report  at  once,  read  it,  and 
then  help  along  the  “Remedy”  work  by 
writing  to  your  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  favor  of  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
demanding  a  renewed  lease  of  life  for  the 
investigating  committee,  that  it  may  com¬ 
plete  the  job  so  well  be^gun.  This  is  your 
share  of  the  work,  not  mine;  and  if,  with  the 
facts  before  you,  you  fail  to  act,  you  can 
not  fairly  do^e  the  blame  for  the  present 
monstrous  conditions  in  the  greatest  money 
market  in_this  country. 

MORE  DUST  IN  YOUR  EYES 

Wall  Street  is  not  going  to  reform  itself. 
Something  may  be  done  through  Albany, 
and  then  again  p>erhaps  not.  The  following 
correspondence  sp>eaks  for  itself: 

February  13,  1913. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 

Boston,  Mass. 

My  deas  Mr.  Lawson:  Enclosed  I  am  sending 
you  my  message  to  the  Legislature  on  Stock  Ex¬ 
changes,  together  with  the  bills  which  I  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  reconunendations.  These  bills  are 
now  pending  in  the  Legislative,  and  there  will  be  a 
joint  hearing  on  them  on  the  26th  instant. 

Many  of  our  friends  have  suggested  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  you  being  present  and  saying  a  word  for 
them. 

With  best  wishes,  believe  me 

Very  sincerely  your  friend, 

(Signed)  Wm.  Sulzer. 

In  reply  to  this  I  sent  the  following  de¬ 
spatch  to  Governor  Sulzer: 

“I  have  received  your  letter  enclosing  your  excd- 
lent  rescue  bills.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  can  not  come 
to  Albany  and  add  my  ^ort  toward  putting  them 
all  on  the  statute-books.  I  thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  and  kindly  invitation.  Success  to  your 
efforts  for  the  people  and  humanity.” 
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My  despatch  was  published  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  hearing 
Wall  Street’s  shrewdest  defenders,  paid  and 
volunteers,  were  on  hand  to  prove  that 
without  the  gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  New  York  would  shudder  off  Man¬ 
hattan  Island;  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
impress  the  public  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
the  only  one  in  favor  of  bills  curbing  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  that  I  did  not  dare 
to  come  forward  in  defense  of  them. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  New  York  legislative 
reform,  providing  it  is  scientific  reform  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  the  only  effective  remedy,  not  only  for 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  but  for  the 
many  other  stock  exchanges  of  this  country 
which  differ  from  it  in  degree  and  not  in 
character,  is  to  be  found  in  Federal  laws, 
putting  these  stock  exchanges  under  the 
control  of  the  postal  arm  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

No  sooner  had  the  debate  between  Al¬ 
bany  and  Wall  Street  opened  than  the 
Stock  Exchange  threatened,  if  laws  not  to  its 
liking  were  drafted  against  it,  that  it  would 
move  into  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  or 
wherever  a  state  would  welcome  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  business  now  transacted  in 
Wall  Street. 

The  result  of  the  last  election  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  there  was  popular  discontent 
with  the  party  that  has  long  been  in  power; 
and  a  new  President,  a  new  Senate,  and  a 
new  Congress  are  now  in  Washington 
pledged  to  reform.  It  is  believed  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  is  honest,  courageous,  and  able, 
and  that  he  will  be  the  pupp>et  of  no  class, 
clique,  or  system.  When  he  was  threatened 
with  a  stock  panic  as  a  warning  to  be  good 
or  have  his  administration  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences,  his  quick  reply — “Bring  on  your 
panic  and  I’ll  gibbet  the  System” — did  not 
encourage  further  activity.  The  System’s 
bluff  was  called. 


I  believe  that  President  Wilson  and  his 
administration,  with  the  facts  of  the  Pujo 
report  before  them,  have  an  opportunity  to 
pass  constructive  legislation  that  will  be  of 
more  vital  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  people 
of  this  country  than  tariff  or  income  taxes 
or  any  of  the  political  fads  or  fancies  of  the 
day. 

Tariff  and  income  tax  are  slated  for 
action,  and  the  System’s  agents  are  busy 
stirring  up  these  questions  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  Federal  legislation  recommended  by 
the  Pujo  committee. 

Don’t  let  the  System  fool  you  again  with 
its  old  bull-baiting  game. 

It  is  now  dangling  income  tax  and  tariff, 
both  assured  measures,  before  your  eyes 
to  deflect  your  attack  from  the  gambling 
end  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  That  is  where 
the  System  coins  its  coimterfeit  stocks 
and  bonds,  on  which  you  are  paying  a  trib¬ 
ute  of  two  billions  of  dollars  a  year  in  the 
increased  cost  of  your  living.  TWs  is  where 
the  swollen  fortunes  of  the  dollar  monarchs 
are  made,  not  by  the  chance  favors  of 
speculation  or  gambling,  but  by  the  trick 
that  stamps  worthless  securities  “good” 
and  exchanges  them  for  the  money  you  have 
put  in  banks  and  insurance  companies. 

The  System  knows  that  if  it  may  control 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  its  wardman,  the 
money  trust,  no  income-tax  and  no  tariff 
law,  however  honest,  can  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  pillaging  the  p>eople. 

So  send  for  the  Pujo  report  at  once.  Read 
it.  Then  read  it  again. 

Then  write  to  your  congressmen  and  your 
senators,  urging  that  the  Pujo  Committee’s 
life  be  renewed  to  complete  the  w’ork  only 
just  begun. 

Demand  that  the  Pujo  Committee’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  curbing  stock-exchange 
gambling  be  made  laws  by  Congress. 

Then  KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  WASH¬ 
INGTON. 


The  next  instalment  of  ••The  Remedy”  will  appear  in  the  June  number. 


From 

HAND  to  MOUTH 

BY 

TREDERICK  IRVING  ANDERSON 

jXCEPT  man,  the  fiddler -ant  is  when  one  considers  that  it  is  merely  a  mat. 

Ethe  most  foolish  animal  in  crea-  ter  of  volition. 

tion.  When  it  finds  an  abun-  Now,  the  center  of  population  of  these 
J  dance  of  succulent  food  in  one  United  States  is  a  transient  guest  at  Bloom- 
place,  it  never  by  any  chance  rings  the  din-  ington,  Indiana.  It  is,  of  course,  going 
ner-bell,  or  even,  for  the  matter  of  that,  west,  which  is  quite  proper.  The  center  of 
sits  down  by  itself  and  enjoys  a  solitary  food  supply  of  these  United  States  has 
feast.  never  b^n  ascertained  with  any  consider- 

No,  that  would  be  too  simple.  Instead,  able  degree  of  accuracy.  The  nearest  we 
Mr.  Fiddler-ant  with  infinite  labor  wraps  can  come  to  it  is  to  say  that,  as  a  rule, 
up  a  large  quantity  of  this  food  in  a  ball  of  every  thirty-five  cents’  worth  of  food  is 
mud,  many  generations  of  observation  and  separated  by  about  sixty-five  cents’  worth 
experience  having  taught  him  that  the  of  transportation  from  the  mouths  it  is 
spherical  ball  is  the  most  scientific  means  of  destined  ultimately  to  feed, 
transportation.  Then  he  mounts  his  ball.  One-third  of  the  population  is  compressed 
poises  himself  directly  over  the  center  of  in  one-twelfth  the  area — east  of  the  Alle- 
gravity  for  an  instant,  and  with  a  dexterous  ghanies.  Forty-six  per  cent,  of  ninety-two 
flop  (still  hanging  on),  pretends  to  tumble  million  souls  calling  themselves  a  rural  na- 
off  on  the  side  toward  home.  •  tion,  dwell  in  cities.  In  other  words,  we 

Result,  the  ball  is  set  in  motion,  and  be-  have  among  us  about  forty-two  million 
fore  it  stops  he  is  on  top  and  tumbling  off  mortals  who  elect  to  contribute  two  out  of 
again.  every  three  dollars  they  spend,  not  for  food 

It  really  seems  like  a  tremendous  lot  of  itself,  but  for  the  process  of  rolling  that 
trouble  to  take,  just  to  move  food  from  a  food  home — to  bring  that  food  from  a  spot 
spot  where  it  exists  in  plenty  to  a  sp>ot  where  it  is  produced  in  abundance  to  a  spot 
where  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  Sometimes,  where  it  is  not  produced  at  all. 
indeed,  the  fiddler-ant  has  to  go  for  help.  Unfortunately  for  these  forty  two  mil- 
Little  fiddler-ants,  and  maybe  some  neigh-  lions  of  John  Joneses  and  Bill  Smiths,  their 
bors,  respond  to  the  call,  and  among  them  domestic  and  social  economies  are  not  so 
they  usually  manage  to  get  their  car  home,  simple  as  the  fiddler-ant’s.  Even  if  he 
where  they  ojjen  it  amid  great  rejoicing  and  hasn’t  sense  enough  to  eat  his  food  where 
have  a  fine  feast.  Sometimes,  of  course,  he  finds  it,  the  ant  at  least  has  sense  enough 
the  food  sp>oils  on  the  way;  but  give  the  to  attend  to  the  transportation  end  of  the 
wise  ant-family  time  enough,  and  they  too  business  himself. 

will  devise  means  of  refrigerating  their  But  John  Jones  and  Bill  Smith  are  busy 
cars.  doing  something  else.  So  they  dig  up  three 

But  is  it  not  truly  strange  that  this  as-  dollars  and  say  to  an  obliging  neighbor— 
tute  little  creature  does  not  save  himself  Mr.  Common  Carrier:  “Here,  porter,  brmg 
and  his  tribe  a  lot  of  trouble  and  needless  us  a  dollar’s  worth  of  food  and  we  will  give 
expense  in  the  first  place,  by  moving  his  you  two  dollars  for  the  job.” 

Home  to  his  Food,  instead  of  moving  his  It  is  a  mighty  good  day’s  work  for  Mr. 
Food  to  his  Home?  It  doesn’t  seem  right  Common  Carrier,  and  he  hangs  out  a  sign 
that  his  center  of  population  and  his  cen-  and  solicits  business, 
ter  of  food  supply  should  remain  so  remote  Now  John  Jones  and  Bill  Smith  really 
from  each  other  indefinitely.  Especially  are  the  Origin  of  Sin  itself  in  this  matter. 
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They  constructed  a  place  called  town,  and 
started  a  community  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  steel.  They  were  so  busy 
manufacturing  steel  that  they  induced  other 
people  to  follow  them  to  town,  to  bring 
food  to  them  and  feed  them  with  a  spoon. 
Also,  there  must  be  others  to  clothe  them. 
And  still  more  to  house  them — carpenters, 
masons,  plumbers,  steam-fitters,  painters, 
electricians,  and  so  on. 

And  when  business  picks  up  they  feel  the 
need  of  bankers,  brokers,  clerks,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  salesmen,  telegraphers,  truckmen, 
packers,  porters,  shippers,  et  cetera  ad  in- 
jinitum.  These  in  turn  must  be  fed,  clothed, 
housed,  and  audited.  Then  come  doctors, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  undertakers,  for 
their  moral  and  material  salvation;  and 
actors,  fiddlers,  dancers,  and  bartenders  to 
keq)  them  in  good  humor  while  they  are 
paying  Mr.  Common  Carrier  three  dollars 
to  bring  them  one  dollar’s  worth  of 
food. 

After  a  time  the  task  gets  t<X)  big  for  Mr. 
Common  Carrier  to  accomplish  by  old- 
fashioned  means;  and  he  goes  to  John  Smith 
and  Bill  Jones,  who  started  all  the  trouble, 
and  says  to  them: 

“We  need  help.  You  must  give  part  of 
your  time — most  of  it,  in  fact — from  now 
on,  to  manufacturing  steel  rails  and  car 
wheels  and  engines  and  steamships  and 
bridges  to  move  this  food  and  clothing  to 
town  to  feed  yourself,  also  for  steel  build¬ 
ings  to  house  yourself  while  you  are  doing 
it.  We  also  need  tin  cans  to  pack  this  food 
in,  and  ice-making  machinery  to  refrigerate 
the  food  when  we  desire  to  hold  it  for  a 
rise.” 

So  these  two,  the  Origin  of  Sin,  keep 
their  furnaces  blowing  eighty-four  hours  a 
week,  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  to  manu¬ 
facture  the  means  of  transportation  of  the 
food  and  clothing  that  is  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  people  who  followed  them  to  town  to 
feed  and  clothe  them.  Every  one  of  us 
toils  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
^y  to  accomplish  the  difficult  task  of  pass¬ 
ing  our  food  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Mr.  Conunon  Carrier  drives  on  to  the 
next  door.  He  needs  more  help.  He  must 
call  on  the  banker  to  finance  John  and  Bill 
in  their  new  line  of  endeavor;  also  to  finance 
the  movement  of  crops,  and  the  means  of 
moving  crops,  and  the  means  of  construct¬ 
ing  ^e  means  of  moving  the  crops — and, 
particularly,  the  means  of  getting  the  news 


of  crop-growing  and  crop-moving,  so  that 
we  can  go  to  tihe  Stock  Exchange  and  lie 
about  the  number  of  bushels,  and  bet  on 
the  size  of  the  dividends  we  shall  have  to 
pay  to  get  them  to  us. 

All  of  this  means  that  those  of  us  who 
came  to  town  to  feed  those  who  had  come 
before  us,  are  so  busy  doing  something  else 
now  that  we  have  to  induce  more  of  our 
country  cousins  to  come  to  town  to  feed  us. 
Which  means  more  railroads,  more  steel, 
more  barbers,  and  more  bartenders. 

This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built. 

Why  do  we  “congest”  in  “centers”?  The 
older  nations  of  the  earth  furnish  no  paral¬ 
lel.  Here  are  we,  a  youth  among  nations, 
yet  already  we  have  departed  so  far  from 
the  pastoral  idea,  the  butcher-baker-and- 
candiestick-maker  idea,  that  to-day  we  count 
228  cities  of  over  25,000  population;  50  of 
more  than  100,000;  ig  of  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million;  5  more  than  half  a  million; 
and  three.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  actually  containing  within  their 
policed  limits  a  combined  population  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

BACK  TO  THE  FOOD-BUSHES 

If  we  had  spent  one-tenth  the  sum  clear¬ 
ing  swamps  and  timber-lands,  and  irrigating 
deserts,  to  grow  food,  that  we  have  spent  to 
move  food,  who  will  say  that  our  national 
resources  measured  in  terms  of  contentment 
would  not  have  been  vastly  greater! 

But  stop  your  friend  John  Jones  on  the 
street,  and  tell  him  confidentially:  “John, 
I  know  a  place — in  fact,  several  places — 
where  food  costs  only  one  cent  for  every 
three  cents  it  costs  here.  I  know  a  place 
where  food  grows  on  bushes!  Let’s  go  and 
watch  it  grow,  help  it  grow,  and  when  it 
gets  ripe  we  can  eat  it  before  it  gets  a 
chance  to  spoil.” 

“You  need  a  doctor  to  examine  into  your 
mental  state,”  says  John,  and  hurries  on. 

But  is  it  not  strange  that  this  astute  lit¬ 
tle  creature  does  not  save  himself  and  his 
tribe  a  lot  of  trouble  and  needless  expense 
in  the  first  place,  by  moving  his  Home  to 
his  Food,  instead  of  moving  his  Food  to 
his  Home?  It  does  not  seem  right  that  his 
center  of  population  and  his  center  of  food 
supply  should  remain  so  remote  from  each 
other  indefinitely. 

Especially  when  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
volition. 


What  America  Must 
Be  Like 

bj 

WLGEORGE 

AUTHOR  OF  "A  BED  OF  ROSES,"  "UNTIL  THE  DAY  BREAK,"  "WOMAN  AND  TO-MORROW,"  ETC. 

1  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOHN  T.  McCUTCHEON 

Sditort  Note  — We  have  always  given  sensitive  attention  to  the  impressions  of  distinguished 
foreigners  who  have  traveled  in  the  United  States  and  written  about  us  thereafter.  The 
first  inquiry  we  make  as  visitors  come  down  the  gangplank  is,  ‘^How  do  you  like  Amer¬ 
ica?"  Dickens,  Bourget,  Kipling,  Wells,  and  Bennett  at  various  times  have  stirred  our  pride 
or  our  resentment.  And  yet  the  opinions  and  impressions  held  by  the  millions  who  have  never 
been  here  ate  really  much  more  important  than  the  impressions  gained  by  those  few  who  come 
to  write  about  us.  It  is  this  larger  body  of  understanding  or  misunderstanding  that  establishes 
public  opinion.  It  is  gathered  from  newspapers,  novels,  music-hall  songs,  our  own  travelers 
abroad,  wide  and  irresponsible  sources.  Here  is  the  concept  of  America  as  visualized  by  one 
writer  who  has  never  seen  us,  drawn  from  these  diverse  sources.  Whimsical  though  it  may  be, 
its  very  errors  are  illuminating. 


|[1  IS  always  interesting  to  know 

Ithe  world’s  opinion  of  us. 
Whether  good  or  evil  be  spoken, 
■  "  and  whether  the  judge  be  worthy 
or  not,  the  subject  has  for  us  an  invincible 
fascination.  Oiirselves,  our  country,  our 
customs,  and  om  ideals — these  are  things 
we  will  always  want  discussed,  so  far  as 
possible  approved,  and  sometimes  ridiculed 
...  so  t^t  we  may  in  retium  scoff  at  the 
scoffer.  It  is  this  that  induces  me  to  set  on 
paper  what  I  think  of  America;  it  matters 
hardly  for  the  interest  of  this  article  whether 
I  praise  or  blame. 

But  another  consideration  interferes:  an 
appreciation  by  a  qualified  observer  may 
be  dull,  an  appreciation  by  a  tyro  may  be 
unfair,  but  an  appreciation  by  one  who  has 
never  visited  America,  who  must  evolve  in 
his  mind  an  artificial  picture  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  its  people,  must  be  something 
tinged  by  imagination,  a  something  there¬ 
fore  justified. 

It  would  be  audacious  to  claim  for  the 
ideas  I  ventiue  to  set  forth  a  character  of 
authenticity:  I  have  never  been  in  America, 
have  never  known  one  American  intimately; 
American  acquaintances  in  the  most  super¬ 


ficial  sense  have  seldom  fallen  to  my  lot. 
Indeed,  I  know  nothing  precise  of  your 
coimtry.  I  will  not,  therefore,  judge  it  too 
definitely,  but  will  confine  myself  to  convey¬ 
ing  what  I  feel  when  I  hear  the  word 
“Ajnerica”  or  am  told  that  that  elegant 
woman  and  that  man  with  the  padded 
shoulders  are  Americans. 

Such  words  mean  something;  they  draw 
from  the  depths  of  my  consciousness  an  im¬ 
pression  wUch  is  not  all  indefinite;  they 
rouse  in  me  prejudices,  awake  sympathies. 
Briefly,  they  cause  all  the  secret  knowledge 
that  is  in  me  to  rise  to  the  surface,  make  me 
say  in  advance:  “Being  an  American,  this 
man  must  be  .  .  .” 

But  what  he  must  be  I  will  show  by  paint¬ 
ing  a  mental  picture  of  this  civilization  I 
have  never  seen,  collecting  details  and  fixing 
impressions  drawn  from  books,  newspapers, 
and  instincts,  showing  in  all  its  crudity  what 
I,  an  untraveled  European,  think  America 
must  be  like. 

I  have  closed  my  eyes;  said  “America.” 
There  is  a  second  of  chaos;  then  details  grow 
more  numerous,  and  I  find  that  it  is  not 
America  I  see,  but  New  York.  And,  at 
first  sight.  New  York  is  sky-scrapers;  the 


NEW  YORK  IS  SKY-SCRAPERS.  I  SEE  THEM  AT  EVERY  CORNER  OF  EVERY  STREET, 
THRUSTING  INTO  THE  SKY  AS  COUNTLESS  SPEARS  OF  BRICK  AND  MORTAR. 


rest  is  indefinite.  I  picture  the  city  as  al-  thrusting  into  the  sky  as  countless  spears  of 
most  entirely  compo^  of  sky-scrapers.  I  brick  and  mortar.  I  may  be  haimted  by 
see  them  at  every  comer  of  every  street,  some  photograph,  but  this  does  not  matter, 
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is  for  me  no  more  than  a 
shadow.  It  is  more  than  a 
spot  on  the  map,  but  not 
much  more.  An  attempt  to 
force  my  imagination  to 
visualize  other  details  is 
vain;  it  flies  to  your  per¬ 
sonal  app>earance,  your 
characteristics,  your  cus¬ 
toms;  it  rebels  when  I  ask  it 
for  topography. 

Your  t)T3ical  New  Yorker 
is  more  evident  to  me  than 
his  city.  Indeed,  if  I  con¬ 
struct  his  town  at  all,  it  is 
through  him;  he  must  be 
the  product  of  your  climate, 
which  I  can  never  realize  as 
moderate:  icebergs  and  bliz¬ 
zards,  droughts  and  heat¬ 
waves — such  are  the  con¬ 
fer  it  is  precisely  this  photograph,  long  for-  ditions  under  which  you  must  live.  The 
gotten  and  lost,  which  has  help^  to  build  up  abnormal  is  for  you  the  normal;  you  are 
in  my  mind  this  vision  of  New  York.  I  bom  and  exist  in  the  violence  of  the  sun 
can  not  detach  my  attention  from  the  sky-  and  the  throttle  of  polar  gales.  It  is  not 
scrap>ers;  the  word  “Flatiron,”  the  meaning  wonderful,  then,  that  I  picture  you  as  nerv- 
of  which  I  do  not  know,  begins  to  preoccupy  ous,  excitable,  feverish,  hysterical;  your 
me;  then  I  think  of  lifts,  demon  lifts  whidi  haste  is  a  haste  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
rush  from  the  groimd  floor  to  the  fortieth  that  is  too  harsh.  I  see  you  as  always  in 
story  at  thirty  miles  an  hour;  I  think  of  a  hurry,  always  seeking  stimulation, 
height — insolent,  Babel-like  height.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  you  have 

;  And,  as  I  rise  in  the  air,  I  imagine  the  plan  had  to  manufacture  a  new  language:  words 
Of  Manhattan  Island  like  a  colossal  repro-  and  sentences  which  erupt  from  our  old 
duction  of  the  board  studded  with  spikes  on  English  tongue,  flame  in  it  as  patches  of 
jphich  we  throw  rings;  that  is  a  game  we  color.  I  think  you  must  sp>eak  as  quickly 
play  at  English  fairs,  but  no  instinct  tells  me  as  you  act.  I  imagine  you  as  everlastingly 
♦whether  Americans  play  it.  I  doubt  it:  it  is  “hiking  around”  at  top  speed,  marrying  on 
too  peaceful;  I  think  American  games  must  horseback,  and  going  to  your  last  rest  on  a 
he  like  baseball,  and  involve  sudden  death,  motor  hearse  to  an  accompaniment  of  col- 
,  I  look  again  at  New  York.  I  see  nothing  lege  yells. 

else.  I  can  not  imagine  small  houses.  Do  not  think  that  this  rapid  sketch  fills 
American  family-parties,  or  gardens;  I  sup-  me  with  distaste.  The  New  Yorker  whom 
p>ose  you  have  theatres,  for  you  send  us  I  visualize  frightens  me,  but  he  compels  my 
plays,  which  I  generally  think  bad.  (We,  admiration;  I  see  you  as  more  vital  than  we 
too,  send  you  plays,  and  you,  too,  think  are,  I  imagine  you  do  more  in  the  same  time, 
them  bad.)  I  suppose  you  have  hotels,  but  I  like  to  think  of  your  business  men,  with 
my  vision  is  limited  to  Sherry’s  and  Del-  telephone  receivers  fixed  to  both  ears,  talk- 
monico’s;  I  can  see  nothing  else,  not  even  ing  alternately  into  two  receivers,  while  they 
East  Side;  nobody  has  told  me  anything  dictate  by  means  of  the  deaf-and-dumb 
about  East  Side,  beyond  that  it  is  fre-  alphabet  a  letter  involving  millions.  I  csm 
quented  by  Chinamen.  I  add  the  word  not  think  of  American  business  save  in 
“steam-heat,”  and  I  have  done  with  New  terms  of  millions;  I  feel  that  you  casually 
York;  it  is  a  faint  picture,  the  picture  of  strikeout  the  thousands  to  “roimd  off”  the 
some  kind  of  town  in  the  foregroimd  of  deal. 

which  is  a  statue  of  Liberty:  that  is  all.  I  have  never  heard  of  your  retail  trade; 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  that  is  I  can  hardly  believe  there  is  any — t^t 
all;  your  city,  to  you  so  alive  and  vigorous,  there  are  American  shopmen,  packing  with 
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What  America  Must  Be  Like 


American  brown  paper  and  string  American  because  it  takes  steps  to  maintain  itself — in¬ 
pounds  of  tea.  I  see  rather  a  monster  build-  deed,  to  enhance  its  own  vigor;  it  is  to  me 
ing,  over  which  stands  the  sky  sign  “tea-  more  respectable  than  ours,  for  it  lives  on 
TRUST,”  and  I  imagine  an  excited  populace  the  cash-on-delivery  system,  while  ours  lives 
fighting  to  buy  their  pounds  of  tea  at  dollar-  on  credit. 

in-the-slot  machines.  I  do  not  know  any  more — or  rather  all 

For  I  think  of  machines — I  see  yours  as  a  else  that  I  imagine  concerns  the  American, 
land  of  machines,  all  of  which  l^ve  been  not  the  New  Yorker.  For  me  the  New 
invented  by  Edison;  a  land  which  will  in  a  Yorker  is  a  fierce  business  man,  and  the  rest 
few  years  be  endowed  with  yet  more  ma-  is  silence;  the  American  is  more  definite.  I 
chines,  now  in  process  of  invention,  also  by  can  even  think  of  him  as  poor,  which  the 
Edison.  I  dream  more  wildly  than  H.  G.  New  Yorker  never  is;  I  see  the  New  Yorker 
Wells  when  I  think  of  your  mechanical  fu-  mainly  in  Wall  Street  (a  thoroughfare  en- 
ture — of  the  dinner-pills  which  will  destroy  tirely  filled  with  straw  hats)  indulging  in 
the  quick-limch,  as  the  quick-lunch  de-  “Frenzied  Finance;”  but  the  American  may 
stroy^  the  leisurely  roast  beef  of  old  Eng-  somewhere  be  humble;  he  is  probably  op- 
land.  pressed  by  the  trusts.  I  believe  there  is  a 

But — and  here  is  a  paradox — I  repeat  trust  in  everything,  from  Government  to 
that  I  have  heard  of  your  two  restaurants,  literature.  But  the  real  American  men  and 
Sherry’s  and  Delmonico’s;  I  feel  that  they  women  live  in  many  towns;  they  differ  in 
are  magnificent,  marbled,  gilt;  that  some  inscrutable  ways  according  to  the  latitude, 
New  York  supermen  can  afford  the  time  to  and,  in  my  mind,  according  to  the  name  of 
dine  there  on  terrapin,  cocktails,  canvas-  the  town. 

backed  duck,  and  that  rare  American  va-  Some  of  these  names  are  for  me  mere 
riety  of  pjeach  known  to  me  as  the  Blue  geographical  expressions:  Topeka,  Atlanta, 
Point.  These  are  your  aristocracy;  I  figure  Baltimore,  Indianapolis — all  these  could  be 
them  as  strong  rather  than  languid,  con-  removed  from  the  map  and  my  vision  of  the 
sdous  of  power  rather  than  weary  of  jjower.  United  States  would  be  unimpaired.  They 
They  are  all 
enormously  rich: 
so  rich  that  they 
have  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  arts 
which  we  can  not 
afford  in  Eng¬ 
land;  so  rich  that 
they  can  not  dine 
save  in  gondolas 
in  a  flooded  hotel 
yard,  while  Melba 
and  Caruso,  dis¬ 
guised  as  Italian 
peasants,  sing  ex¬ 
pensive  duets. 

And  I  am  gen¬ 
uinely  impressed 
when  I  reflect 
that  this  aristoc¬ 
racy  is  not,  as 
ours,  idle  and  list¬ 
less;  that  it  goes 
every  day  to  the 
store  from  which 
its  fortune 
springs.  The 
American  aristoc- 
racy  is  justified 


I  IMAGINE  YOU  AS  EVERLASTINGLY  “HIKING  AROUND”  AT  TOP  SPEED, 
MARRYING  ON  HORSEBACK,  AND  GOING  TO  YOUR  LAST  REST  ON  A  MOTOR 
HEARSE  TO  AN  ACCOMPANIMENT  OF  COLLEGE  YELLS. 
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have  for  me  no  personality;  they  are  not  in¬ 
habited  by  business  men,  lovers,  dandies. 
They  do  not  exist.  But  other  towns,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Newport,  Chicago,  Salt  Lake  City, 
are  for  me  living,  characterized  entities;  I 
can  not  see  them,  but  I  can  feel  them.  I 
know  they  are  there,  as  a  blind  man  knows 
that  a  friend  has  entered  the  room.  This 
does  not  mean  that  mine  is  a  very  clear 
vision;  for  me  Newport  is  costly  bathing,  a 
Madison  Square  Garden  by  the  sea.  But  I 
can  not  imagine  it  with  any  reality;  I  see  no 
lovers  walking  hand  in  hand  by  the  “sad  sea 
waves,”  though  I  feel  that  there  must  be 
such  places  and  such  lovers,  for  Dana  Gib¬ 
son  has  drawn  scenes  which  make  one  under¬ 
stand  why  English  noblemen  gladly  wed 
American  girls. 

What  1  can  not  grasp,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  English  girls  are  not  fascinated  by 
American  men.  I  see  these  as  invariably 
tall,  clean-shaven,  long-limbed,  and  rather 
as  young  Apollos;  their  square-toed  boots, 
ready-made  clothes,  and  padded  shoulders 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  English  girl’s  dis¬ 
taste.  The  problem  is  beyond  me. 

America’s  appetite 

From  Newport  I  pass  to  Chicago,  which, 
to  me,  means  “pork.”  That  is  sdl.  I  also 
think  of  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  a  little  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  his  theme  was  pork  or  canned 
beef;  but  in  my  English  brain,  ix>rk,  beef, 
Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  and  affinities  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  entangled  that  I  can  not  dissociate 
one  from  the  other.  I  apologize  for  adopt¬ 
ing  once  more  a  gastronomic  tone,  but  food 
b  ever  present  in  my  mind  when  I  think  of 
America;  from  a  secret  spring  flows  the 
conviction  that  eating  and  drinking  matter 
more  in  the  States  than  they  do  here,  that 
they  are,  in  a  sense,  national  concerns. 

Thb  does  not  surprise  me,  for  we  are  oj)- 
pressed  by  the  same  feeling  when  we  read 
Rabelais:  like  Pantagruel,  like  Gargantua, 
America  b  gigantic;  ^e  them  it  b  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  material  things. 

All  its  concerns  seem  to  me  immense:  its 
agitation,  its  haste,  its  credulity,  its  wit,  its 
politics;  I  can  not  see  America  as  small  in 
anything;  if  I  say  “American  railway,”  I 
thmk  of  five-day-long  journeys  through  for¬ 
ests  as  vast  as  my  own  island,  over  prairies 
which  are  generally  on  fire  and  cataracts 
which  are  always  in  spate.  If  I  say  “news¬ 
papers,”  I  think  of  hordes  of  reporters,  not 


of  the  modest  men  who  in  England  come  I 

to  the  celebrity  as  single  swallows.  Every-  * 

thing  b  big;  big  b  in  every  phrase — in  the 
merchant’s  “big  money”  and  Roosevelt’s 
“big  stick.” 

Likewise,  Salt  Lake  City  suggests  to  me 
a  matrimonial  experiment  on  an  enormous 
scale.  I  can  not  vbualize  its  founder,  nor 
its  every-day  life,  but  it  evokes  for  me  the 
pageant  of  American  religions.  The  upris¬ 
ing  of  new  religions  strikes  me  as  inherently 
American.  Seldom  does  a  new  faith  succeed 
in  England;  at  best  it  collects  a  score  of 
adherents  who  meet,  half-secretly,  in  sub¬ 
urban  drawing-rooms;  but  in  America  any 
new  faith  seems  to  me  vital,  real.  There 
must  be  in  America  a  restless  spirit  of  m- 
quiry,  from  which  the  material  b  bom:  it 
matters  little  whether  the  result  be  a  religion 
or  a  super-telescope,  the  ancestry  of  the 
product  b  the  same.  I  imagine  the  Amer¬ 
ican  soul  as  restless  as  the  American  bram; 

I  imagine  that  it  as  desperately  seeks  for  the  > 
meaning  of  life  as  for  its  joys.  [ 

Hence  the  religious  scorns,  the  heresies 
and  the  orthodoxies;  hence  the  spiritual 
movements  that  rise  from  their  seed  under 
the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  as  does  the  little 
tree  from  the  seed  in  the  fakir’s  pot.  No 
nation  but  the  American  could  have  given 
birth  to  Brigham  Young,  to  Prophet  Dowie, 
to  Mrs.  Eddy.  I  do  not  profess  to  judge 
.  them,  I  do  not  know  their  creeds,  and  it  is 
not  for  me  to  offend  unawares  those  who 
have  conscientiously  adopted  them;  but 
these  names  are  in  my  mind  most  defi¬ 
nitely  American. 

The  spiritual  activity  which  I  divine  in  the 
United  States  tends  to  clear  your  nation  of 
the  charge  leveled  against  it,  that  it  is 
purely  materialbtic.  I  have  no  evidence,  I 
have  but  instincts;  and  I  see  the  American 
flying  to  new  religious  standards  because  he 
has  imagination;  in  a  disinterested  spirit  of 
conquest  he  wants  to  possess  the  world  of 
which  thb  one  b  but  the  vestibule. 

But — and  thb  b  a  whisper — into  my  en¬ 
vious  admiration  there  intrudes  a  qualifica¬ 
tion.  I  ask  myself  whether,  through  Ameri¬ 
can  spirituality  and  mysticism,  there  does  1 
not  run  an  aUen  vein;  to  put  it  bluntly, 
hysteria.  I  suspect  you  somewhat  of 
hysteria,  and  by  that  big  word,  to  which  we  I 
aU  give  different  meanings,  I  understand  a  I 
state  of  perpetual  excitement,  an  unreasoned  I 
craving  for  novelty,  an  incapacity  to  assim-  [ 
ilate  or  create  tradition;  in  brief,  nervous  I 
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I  instability.  I  feel  that  in  this  sense  you 
may  be  a  hysterical  nation ;  your  adoption  of 
new  faiths  may  not  be  heralded  by  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart.  .  .  .  But 
it  is  not  for  me  to  preach;  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  deserve  to  be  indicted. 

I  And  now  Boston,  the  Athens  of  the  West, 
as  I  am  told  you  call  it — a  term  I  must 
resent,  as  the  Athens  of  the  West  is  evi¬ 
dently  London!  But,  though  I  protest 
against  this  “jumping”  of  our  claim,  the 
word  Boston  does  mean  culture  for  me,  cul¬ 
ture  with  a  “C”  so  capital  that  it  is  almost  a 
“K.”  I  should  instinctively  defer  to  a  Bos- 
t  tiMiian  rather  than  to  a  denizen  of  Leadville, 
fw  Boston  means  to  me  American  literature 
and  American  pictorial  art.  Now  American 
pictorial  art  I  can  dismiss  in  one  sentence 
and  three  names:  Whistler,  Sergeant,  and 
Dana  Gibson.  There  is  no  intention  in  the 
order;  I  know  of  no  others.  I  am  aware  that 
Americans  paint  in  Paris.  That  b  all.  And 
I  am  inclined,  in  a  mean  spirit,  to  place 
Whistler  among  the  accidents,  with  Walt 

i  Whitman  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

But  American  literature  b  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  affair.  It  does  not  at  first  sight  de¬ 
serve  a  place  in  these  random  imaginings; 
but  as  Americans  and  Englishmen  sp^k 
(aj^rozimately)  the  same  language,  it  has 
deeply  affected  my  ideas.  I  know  American 
literature  through  Sydnor  Harrison,  W.  B. 
Trites,  and  Robert  W.  Chambers,  who  seem 
to  me  very  national  and  very  inferior; 
through  Frank  Norris,  Gertrude  Atherton, 
Mary  Wilkins,  Howelb,  Jack  London, 
r  Upton  Sinclair,  Winston  cWchill,  Owen 
Wister,  Edith  Wharton,  whose  work  b 
always  good  and  often  excellent.  And  then 
there  b  Henry  James — but  you  shall  not 
have  him:  good  Americans  go  to  Parb  when 
they  die,  but  Henry  James  went  there  in  hb 
lifetime.  He  now  lives  in  England,  and, 
apart  from  early  indiscretions,  such  &  *  The 
American,”  has  proved  that  he  knows  what 
a  great  artbt  must  write  about  if  he  b  to  be 
h^>py. 

The  first  three  writers  are  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  superior  second  group.  For  me 
W.  B.  Trites,  Sydnor  Harrison,  and  Robert 
W.  Chambers  represent  America  and  com- 
n^place  American  literature  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  faithfulness.  Life  evokes  the  little 
American  town  as  a  place  of  stores,  bean¬ 
feasts,  and  fraud.  It  may  be  exaggerated, 
j  fm  thb  America  b  described  as  mean,  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  brutally  sensual.  That  b  the 


impression  it  gives — an  impression  con¬ 
firmed  by  such  books  as  Reginald  Wright 
Kauffman’s  “Daughters  of  Ishmael.”  They 
have  tainted  America  for  me,  persuaded  me 
that  your  politicians  are  as  venal  as  your 
police;  it  b  not  we  who  have  invented  these 
charges;  it  is  the  American  writer  of  this 
stamp.  That  they  should  exaggerate  does 
not  matter  to  me;  what  does  matter  is  that 
they  have  convinced  me  that  in  New  York 
City  I  may  sin  at  a  price.  And  I  do  not  say 
that  they  are  wrong  to  tell  the  truth  as  they 
see  it:  if,  however,  it  is  the  truth  seen 
through  the  microscope,  theirs  b  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  their  vision  b  my  vision. 

THE  TASTE  FOR  CANDIED  FICTION 

Sydnor  Harrison,  however,  paints  in 
“Queed”  quite  another  picture.  I  do  not 
resent  its  success  in  the  United  States,  for  it 
has  been  quite  as  successful  in  England; 
we  too  have  our  sentimentalbts  whom  no 
sweetness  can  sicken,  who  can  vie  with  you 
in  their  purchases  of  “The  Rosary.”  In 
“Queed”  I  find  a  characteristic  which  I 
think  to  find  in  the  American  man:  a  deep, 
unreasoning  soft-heartedness,  which  b  al¬ 
most  soft-headedness.  It  passes  my  com¬ 
prehension,  thb  paradox,  thb  inconceivable 
coupling  of  the  hard  business  brain  and  the 
tremulous  heart. 

I  am  amazed  to  think  that  the  American 
b  a  km'ght  of  dames;  that  he  hides  hb  merit 
from  woman,  while  hunting  it  before  man; 
that  he  will  slave  for  her,  bear  with  her 
whims,  her  injustice;  that  he  will  weep 
over  the  antics  of  a  little  child,  “feel  good” 
when  he  hears  soft  music,  and  applaud 
when  the  heroic  hero  defies  the  trust.  I 
am  sure  that  the  trust  magnate  applauds 
as  loudly  and  as  honestly  as  anyb^y.  I 
am  convinced  that  you  are  sentimentalbts 
of  the  very  worst  kind;  that  you  think 
women  too  good  to  live  and  almost  too 
noble  to  love. 

I  see  it  in  another  manifestation  of  your 
literature — your  sumptuous  advertisements, 
of  which  a  few  have  p>assed  the  Atlantic;  1 
imagine  your  shopkeepers  as  quite  sincere 
when  they  announce  their  hope  that  “with 
every  customer  we  make,  we  make  a  friend.” 

It  b  sentiment  all  through:  sentiment  in 
“The  Pit,”  when  the  ruin^  captain  of  in¬ 
dustry  returns  to  the  noble  girl  who  has  been 
true  to  him;  sentiment  in  Jack  London’s 
“Adventure,”  where  the  pure  American 
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young  man  lives  respectfully  among  canni¬ 
bals  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  girl.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  the  rest  of  your  Uterature 
— the  literature  which  (I  am  told)  is  most 
suitably  offered  to  the  American  girl  in  lieu 
of  canoes.  There  are,  it  is  true,  others; 
the  sentimentalists  even  are  not  always 
true  to  type,  for  Frank  Norris  wrote  “Mac 
Teague,”  which  was  so  good  that  I  believe  it 
had  to  be  remaindered.  You  have  admira¬ 
ble  writers,  such  as  Edith  Wharton,  your 
premiere  novelist;  and  the  spirit  of  James 
Lane  Alien  still  floats  fragrant  in  Kentucky; 
but  I  do  not  feel  them  to  be  truly  American, 
or  if  they  are  American,  then  they  are  of 
another  breed.  With  some  insolence  I 
claim  them  as  English. 

Your  South  and  your  far  North,  too — 
claim  them  for  England,  the  England  of 
“Good  King  George”  or  of  the  Mayflower, 

I  see  them  less  clearly  than  New  York, 
but  I  feel  them  keenly,  the  former  in 
loving  wise,  the  latter  as  might  a  Scotch¬ 
man.  Your  South  I  think  of  as  a  land 
of  languor  where  the  old  Queen  Anne 
and  C^rgian  houses  of  our  own  coun¬ 
tryside  are  dotted  about  in  green  fields, 
bowered  in  flowers,  in  orchards  laden  with 
heavy  fruits,  warmed  with  sunshine,  and 
cheered  by  the  songs  of  gay-hued  birds. 
The  women  are  graceful,  b^utiful,  lazy — 
they  never  do  any  work;  the  men  are  gal¬ 
lant,  fight  duels,  and  hunt  the  fox;  they  too 
never  work.  There  is  a  touch  of  Sp>ain  and 
an  air  of  France;  your  South  is  older  than 
the  sturdy  Orange  days — ^it  is  Stuart  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  beautfful,  indolent,  and  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  sterile,  devoid  of  enterprise, 
commerce,  and  industry.  Indeed,  I  can  not 
see  why  the  busy  Yankees  preserve  the  land 
that  lies  south  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel, 
save  as  a  historical  monument. 

And  your  North,  your  New  England,  I 
see  it  dour,  redolent  with  the  spirit  of  our 
Covenanters;  I  feel  that  it  practises  the 
Scotch  Sunday,  that  it  still  scourges  the 
soul  as  the  Roman  Catholics  scourge  the 
body.  It  is  a  harsh  country,  I  think ;  I  imag¬ 
ine  it  as  un-American  as  Cumberland.  I 
feel  that  it  is  narrow,  cruel,  that  it  frowns 
on  the  joy  of  life,  revels  in  the  joy  of  death 
.  .  .  and  yet  makes  a  passing  go<^  thing  of 
trade.  I  hear  that  it  has  manses:  does  not 
that  show  that  New  England  is  not  the  real, 
thrilling  America?  It  is  another  England. 

Let  me  make  an  end  of  these  topograph¬ 
ical  imaginings  by  saying  that  for  me  you 


have  hardly  any  West.  I  can  think  of  I 
naught  save  an  enormous  Buffalo  Bill  show,  I 
with  a  little  mining,  euchre,  murder,  and  I 
horse-stealing  in  the  Brandy  Gulch  style,  i 
For  me  the  West  is  merely  theatrical,  its  peo¬ 
ple  supers  and  its  houses  properties.  In-  f 
deed,  there  is  no  concrete  America  for  me  f 
west  of  the  Mississippi;  even  the  roping  of  I 
the  bronco  (who  may,  for  what  I  know,  be  f 
either  a  bull  or  a  horse)  does  not  invest  with  j 
reality  the  land  we  call  “the  wild  and  f 
woolly  West.”  But  I  suspect  that  in  this  t 
phantom  country  there  live  some  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  do  not  vastly  differ 
from  the  Americans  I  divine. 

Ah,  those  Americans,  they  are  very  ^ 
gular!  Your  paradoxic  men,  your  pladd 
women,  and  your  entirely  disagreeable  giris 
— they  rise  up  in  my  imagination  almost  as 
lurid  as  your  advertisements. 

I  have  said  so  much  incidentally  about 
the  American  man  that  I  need  not  harp 
up>on  him.  I  have  said  that  I  imagine  him 
as  hard  and  soft,  as  materialistic  and  idealis¬ 
tic.  I  see  him  as  an  intellectual  and  mental 
cross.  More  subtly,  I  believe  that  he  must  i= 
show  the  characteristics  of  the  many  races  g 
which  bred  him;  I  believe  that  he  is  at  heart  I 
a  primitive  and  somewhat  ferocious*  animal;  | 
that  some  contagion  must  have  spread  to  | 
him  from  the  Red  Indian  whom  he  over-  I 
came.  He  evidently  has  two  characteristics 
of  the  savage,  acquisitiveness  and  curiosity.  ; 
I  conclude  that  he  must  exhibit  other  savage  : 
traits,  simplicity,  superstition,  and  cruelty; 
indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  feel  sim-  . 
plicity  to  be  the  dominating  factor  in  your  i 
temperament;  I  suspect  that  your  com-  I 
plexity  is  all  on  the  surface  and  that  you  I 
are  as  young  individually  as  your  race  is  in  I 
the  mass.  I 

I  have  seen  too  many  Americans  abroad  | 
getting  out  at  the  frontiers  to  buy  the  I 
proj)er  stamps  for  their  post-cards  to  be-  I 
lieve  that  impressions  sink  into  you  very  j 
deeply.  You  are  collectors;  you  die  after 
having  gathered  not  sixty  years  or  so  of 
experience,  but  sixty  years  of  experiences. 

Your  very  restlessness  shows  that  you  are 
still  unfit  for  deep  satisfactions:  it  is  rath¬ 
er  splendid,  this  vigor  of  yours  (as  I  see  it). 

It  is  the  vigor  of  the  child,  the  kitten,  who 
can  not  sit  still,  but  must  be  up  and  doing, 
for  the  sake  of  doing — possibly  futile  but  ' 
evidently  absorbing  things.  And  I  feel  that 
you  have  stamina  too,  that  one  does  not 

*  Ym,  ferodou*.  What  about  lynching?  J 
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YOUR  SOUTH  I  THI.NK 
OF  AS  A  LAND  OF 
LANGUOR.  THE 
WOMEN  ARE  GRACE¬ 
FUL,  BEAUTIFUL — THEY’  NEVER  DO 
ANY  work;  THE  .MEN  ARE  GALLANT, 
FIGHT  DUELS,  AND  HUNT  THE  FOX. 

THEY  TOO  NEVER  WORK. 
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easily  crush  an  American,  for  one  can  not  face;  you  have  worn  her  out;  the  excess  of 
hold  him,  one  can  not  drive  reality  deep  oxygen  in  your  air  has  burnt  her  up. 
enough  into  his  sturdy,  experimental  soul;  I  believe  that  she  is  modest,  that  she 
one  can  not  dam  the  great,  bubbling  foun-  makes  few  demands  upon  you,  that  she 
tain  of  his  optimism.  thinks  all  the  world  of  her  man,  and  that 

But  all  this  superficiality  carries  its  pen-  she,  without  humility  and  with  indifference, 
alty.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  pas-  surrenders  to  him  the  leadership  of  her  life, 
sion.  I  see  none  in  your  writers.  You  have  I  believe  that  when  the  American  marries 
no  lyric  poets,  no  composers,  and  that  is  to  he  takes  charge  of  his  wife;  it  is  not  so  here, 
a  certain  extent  evidence.  It  is  not  com-  where  a  girl  who  takes  unto  herself  a  hus- 
plete  proof,  for  the  Portuguese,  the  Span-  band  takes  also  a  grown-up  child.  The  pic- 
iards,  and  the  pieoples  of  the  Balkans  have  ture  I  paint  is  one  of  neutrality, 
not  produced  much  that  is  notable;  yet  they  But  there  is  no  neutrality  in  your  girl, 
are  not  devoid  of  passion.  I  believe  that  Bright  and  steely  is  her  surface,  too,  and  I 
your  men  lack  deep  emotion  because  they  can  not  imagine  the  stages  through  which 
are  sentimentalists.  They  have  put  too  she  passes  before  she  merges  into  my  dream- 
much  sugar  into  their  tea.  I  believe  that  picture  of  the  American  woman.  She  is  so 
you  are  divorced  from  raw  reality,  that  kedi,  so  fierce,  so  desirous  of  pleasure  and 
you  have  lost  the  art  of  loving  because  you  conquest  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
have  w’orshiped  too  much.  And  that  has  are  no  stages:  I  feel  that  she  marries  and 
spoiled  the  woman  I  conjure  up,  the  Ameri-  then  suddenly  collapses  as  a  victorious  run- 
can  woman  and  her  daughter,  the  girl.  ner  falls  fainting  over  the  tape.  Frankly, 

The  American  woman  I  imagine  as  faded,  I  don’t  like  my  picture, 
worn  down  by  the  friction  inherent  in  The  American  girl  is  pretty:  I  can  never 
American  life;  I  expect  the  pace  has  been  think  of  her  save  as  pretty  as  a  German, 
made  too  hot  for  her  and  that  she  is  jaded,  with  lightness  as  an  Italian,  with  refine- 
She  has  gone  too  fast  and  she  has  gone  too  ment  as  an  Anglo-Saxon,  with  vivacity, 
hard;  your  high  prices,  your  sudden  sue-  I  never  think  of  her  as  coarse- featured, 
cesses  and  ruins,  your  “scare”  headlines,  spectacled,  or  sallow.  She  is  always  pretty 
your  journeys  and  alarums — all  this  has  and  she  is  always  smart;  often  she  is  elegant, 
been  too  strenuous  for  her.  I  can  not  imag-  and  after  a  visit  to  Europe,  always  elegant, 
ini  the  American  woman  as  sweetly  mature;  I  imagine  her  as  so  totally  devoid  of  preju- 
for  me  she  is  either  very  young  or  quite  sud-  dice  as  to  be  able  to  absorb  any  other  civili- 
denly  old.  I  must  assume  that  she  is  active,  zation,  and  as  totally  devoid  of  softness.  I 
but  I  feel  no  zest  of  life  under  her  steely  sur-  think  she  is  hard,  aggressive,  selfish,  and 
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grasping.  There  can  be  no  more  perfect 
example  of  femininity  than  my  imaginary 
American  girl. 

Perhaps  I  am  unjust,  but  my  mind  is 
filled  with  tales  of  American  girls  who  ex- 
p>ect  to  find  in  every  man  a  devoted  cava¬ 
lier,  the  source  of  candies,  ice-cream,  novels, 
seats  at  the  theatre,  or,  according  to  her 
class,  at  the  “dime  museum.”  Light  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  (and  light  American  conversa¬ 
tion)  p)erpetually  evoke  to  me  a  half-organ¬ 
ized,  half-unconscious  system  of  exploitation 
of  man  at  the  hands  of  woman.  I  see  it  is 
accepted  by  the  man,  fostered  even;  I  think 
he  looks  u{X)n  the  American  girl  as  the  most 
luxurious  product  his  continent  has  evolved, 
and  he  is  so  proud  of  his  deity  that  he  will 
gladly  gild  her  pedestal.  In  England  it  is 
womaii  who  gilds  the  f)edestal;  it  is  much 
more  agreeable. 

I  would  forgive  the  American  girl  if  I 
felt  her  to  be  grateful;  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  she  is.  She  takes  attention,  gifts,  love, 
as  her  due;  she  shall  give  charm,  he  shall 
give  service:  that  is  a  business  proposition. 
She  is  a  harsh,  gluttonous  little  animal,  as 
beautiful  as  a  tiger- cub  .  .  .  and  as  gentle. 
Still,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  she  is  not  worthy 
of  you;  presumably  she  is,  for  I  incline  to 
think  that  every  nation  has  the  women  it 
chooses  and  deserves.  We  believe  that 

A  woman,  a  spaniel  and  a  walnut-tree. 

The  more  you  beat  them  the  better  they  be; 

and  as  a  result  we  have  charming  but  unin¬ 
telligent  slaves;  you  have  intelligent  gover¬ 
nors,  but  to  my  mind  you  are  mere  Franken- 
steins. 

That  you  are  Frankensteins  is  exddent  to 
me  when,  to  close  this  rambling  excursion, 
I  consider  your  politics.  I  shall  not  delay, 
for  I  do  not  in  the  least  understand  them.  I 
believe  that  you  have  two  parties:  one  the 
Republican,  which  is  Conserv’ative  when  it 
is  not  Radical;  the  other  the  Democratic, 
which  is  concerned  with  silver  and  tariffs. 
In  common  wdth  most  Englishmen,  I  do  not 
know  which,  if  either,  of  the  two  is  earnestly 
opposed  to  the  trusts,  which  one  believes  in 
low  tariffs.  Your  legislation  is  for  me  a  jun¬ 
gle;  your  state  reservations  foster  evasion  of 
the  law;  your  Supreme  Court  is  a  singular 
medium  which  settles  whether  the  law  shall 
be  applied  at  all. 

I  know  none  of  your  politicians  except 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  Bryan,  Elihu  Root,  and 
Hearst,  and  all  save  the  first  are  shadows. 


I  know  the  name  of  Elihu  Root;  I  know  that 
Hearst  owns  vigorous  newspapers,  that 
Bryan  is  one  of  your  electoral  institutions, 
that  Taft — well,  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  him  except  that  he  has  been  your 
President.  Roosevelt  alone  stands  forth, 
and  I  am  not  far  from  accepting  William 
Watson’s  verdict: 

....  Kay,  thou  art  more: 

Thou  art  her  fiery  pulse,  her  conquering  will; 

Thou  art  .\merica,  dauntless  Theodore. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  program,  I 
never  read  his  speeches;  I’know  nothing  of 
him,  except  that  his  face  is  familiar,  his 
voice  enormous.  Thus  I  can  not  judge  him, 
but  I  intensely  admire  him.  He  may  be  an 
unscrupulous  politician  (and  your  news¬ 
papers  are  not  very  kind  to  him),  or  the 
statesman  of  the  twentieth  century.  I 
do  not  know.  But  he  is  for  me  the  Ameri¬ 
can  type;  I  imagine  him  as  ready  to  work 
for  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  or  to  hunt,  with 
Kermit,  the  grizzly,  the  rabbit,  or  the  boss. 
I  do  not  care  what  he  does:  he  is  so  tempes¬ 
tuous,  he  has  so  filled  me  with  the  thrilling 
of  his  vitality,  that  I  am  carried  away  by 
him  as  by  some  great  wind.  And  much  of 
the  wondering  respect  I  feel  for  your  nation 
comes  to  me,  magnified  and  megaphoned, 
through  your  ambassador  to  the  world, 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

And  so  I  finish  this  little  picture  of  my 
vast  ignorance.  It  shows,  I  think,  how  very 
little  literature  and  the  newspapers  have 
done  for  the  imtutored  Englishman.  As  I 
write  these  concluding  paragraphs  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  gaps,  of  things  I  ought  to  have  said, 
things  I  would  have  said  if  I  could  have 
dragged  them  from  the  nebulous  Hinterland 
of  ray  perceptions.  But  this  coimtry  I  have 
never  seen  must  remain  lor  me  a  theatre  of 
arabesques. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  considerations  of 
international  policy  which  this  entails,  for 
they  are  obvious  and  hackneyed;  besides, 
I  am  far  more  interested  in  the  odd  task  of 
what  I  may  call  artistic  reconstruction:  that 
is,  in  the  conjuring  up,  by  sheer  intuition,  of 
an  unknown  land.  As  such  this  study  must 
be  taken,  and  not  as  a  serious  and  didactic 
attempt  to  criticize  you;  it  is  therefore  open 
to  you — and  that  is  a  mercy — to  take  the 
good  I  feel  in  you  as  evidence  of  my  sagac¬ 
ity,  while  you  reject  the  evil  as  a  fruit  of 
the  addled  brain  of  an  ignoramus. 
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- jOGER  PHILLIPS,  finding  him- 

Rj  self  at  thirty-two  in  possession  of  < 
I  an  income  and  fre^  from  the 
'  grind  of  newspaper  editing,  which 
had  absorbed  his  time  and  energy  for  ten 
years,  was  bent  on  indulging  in  belated  ex¬ 
periments  with  life.  The  man  who  has 
worked  hard,  seen  little  or  nothing  at  first¬ 
hand  of  men  and  women  in  their  playtime, 
and  who  has  known  .few  women  on  any 
terms,  may  be  pardoned  if,  at  thirty-two, 
he  plunges  in  to  capture  lost  ground. 

Roger  tried  first  what  was  represented  to 
him  as  New  York’s  “literary  Bohemia” — 
and  found  it  neither  literary  nor  Bohemian. 
Its  bravado  of  freedom  took  the  form  of 
somewhat  vulgarly  risqu6  remarks,  harm¬ 
lessly  enough  meant  but  having,  by 
reiteration,  a  terrible  p)ower  of  suggestion 
to  weak  minds.  Being  nearly  drawn 
in  himself  to  do  a  grave  wrong  to  his 
sense  of  honor  and  decency,  he  fled 
“Bohemia”  and  all  its  ways,  and  looked 
not  upon  the  pretty  face  of  Mrs.  Porter 
again. 

Roger,  however,  had  no  Parsifalian  de¬ 
sire  to  avoid  all  pretty  faces.  He  could  still 
remember  vividly  the  tingling  excitement 
of  romantic  adventures  in  his  youth  time 
—how  once,  for  instance,  when  he  was 
nineteen,  he  had  sat  on  the  rocks  beside  a 
summer  sea,  looking  down  the  golden  moon- 
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F  path,  a  soft,  white  hand  in  his,  and  had 

dreamed  he  knew  not  what  vague  dreams 

of  idealistic  happiness  and  achievement. 
In  those  early  days  he  had  felt,  almost  to 
tears  sometimes,  the  beauty  and  wonder 
and  mystery  of  nature,  and  had  once,  alone 
upon  a  hilltop  at  sunset,  consecrated  him¬ 
self  to  poetry.  He  had  decided  to  be  a 
twentieth-century  Wordsworth!  And,  mixed 
inextricably  with  such  ideal  visions,  were  his 
love  passions  of  those  days,  compounded  of 
romantic  yearning  and  the  high,  foolish, 
splendid  ambitions  of  youth. 

Well,  Wordsworth  had  become  a  copy- 
reader!  Those  golden  girls  of  yesteryear 
had  gone  their  ways  to  drab  matrimony! 
But  there  were  other  girls — a  shade  less 
golden,  perhaps — and  he  was  but  thirty- 
two,  after  all.  Was  none  of  the  romance  to 
be  captured  again? 

Mozart,  calm,  serene,  and  perfect,  was 
Roger’s  god  in  music.  Concert  pianists  sel¬ 
dom  play  Mozart’s  sonatas.  They  are  too 
simple,  and  hence  too  diflScult.  But  the 
quiet,  unaffected  young  man  on  the  plat¬ 
form  had  just  finished  the  second  sonata. 
Roger  had  not  applauded.  He  was  too 
deeply  content.  He  glanced  about  him  for 
the  first  time,  now,  for  he  had  slipped  into 
his  seat  just  before  the  number  began  and 
had  listened  with  closed  eyes.  Two  women 
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sat  beside  him,  dressed  simply  but,  even  he 
could  tell,  exp)ensively.  One  was  perhaps 
forty,  the  sort  of  woman  who  has  health, 
ease,  and  a  happy,  active  mind,  and  so  is  at 
her  best  at  forty.  The  other,  who  closely 
resembled  her  and  might  have  been  a  sister, 
was  evidently  ten  or  fifteen  years  younger. 

As  he  glanced  at  them  they  chanced  to 
glance  at  him.  His  deep  content  with  the 
music  was  evidently  written  on  his  face, 
and  he  half  smiled  as  if  he  wished  to  share 
it.  The  women  understood.  They,  too, 
were  caught  up  by  the  performance,  and 
their  eyes  expresseii  to  him  their  pleasure. 
Seeing  that  Roger  had  no  program,  the 
elder  woman,  who  was  next  to  him,  passed 
him  hers. 

“Anything  else  will  be  an  anticlimax  to 
me,”  he  smiled,  as  he  thanked  her.  The 
girl  leaned  forward  and  nodded.  Then  the 
next  number  began. 

When  the  concert  was  over,  Roger  saw 
the  two  women  on  the  curb,  looking  for 
their  car.  Just  as  it  came  up,  an  expensive 
limousine,  they  saw  him,  and  the  elder 
woman  smiled  brightly.  Roger  construed  it 
as  a  bow,  and  lifted  his  hat.  He  walked 
away  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  friendliness 
toward  these  two  aristocrats,  who  could 
share  a  mood  so  graciously,  and  yet  lose  no 
reserve. 

Two  or  three  afternoons  later  Bob  Went¬ 
worth  and  Roger  met  at  the  squash  courts. 

“Is  it  true  you’ve  quit  work?”  asked  Bob, 
who  stood  six  feet  two  and  weighed  196 
pmunds. 

Roger  nodded. 

“Well,  you’re  the  man  of  destiny,  then! 
Mother  h^  ordered  me  to  bring  somebody 
home  for  dinner.  I’m  sick  of  these  little 
yellow-mustached  manikins  that  live  in 
the  society  columns.  TU  have  one  other  ‘he  ’ 
at  the  table,  anyhow!” 

Roger  dressed  and  walked  up  the  avenue 
eagerly.  The  Wentworths  were  not  ex¬ 
travagantly  rich,  but  they  belonged  to  the 
inner  circle  of  so-called  Society,  especially 
through  their  former  New  England  connec¬ 
tions.  Roger  had  no  particular  reverence 
for  Society,  to  be  sure.  Indeed,  he  had 
rather  a  Yankee  scorn  of  it.  But  his  early 
years  had  been  sp>ent  amid  gentle  surround¬ 
ings;  his  father  had  known  Emerson  and 
Holmes  and  Lowell;  and  here,  at  the  Went¬ 
worths’,  he  hoped  to  find  again  some  of  that 
atmosphere  of  high  breeding  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  conspicuous  in  a  newspaper  office. 


Bob  met  him  in  the  hall,  and  took  him  to 
meet  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  received  him 
with  all  the  graciousness  of  the  exp)erienced 
hostess,  listened  with  every  show  of  lively 
interest  to  some  remark  he  began  to  make, 
and  then  suddenly  turned  to  greet  a  new 
guest  without  ever  again  remembering  what 
he  had  started  to  say  to  her.  To  one  so 
long  unaccustomed  to  the  ways  of  formal 
society,  this  was  rather  annoying,  but 
Roger  bottled  his  resentment,  and  turned 
to  look  about  the  room.  A  few  other 
guests  had  arrived,  among  them  two  of  the 
“little  yellow-mustached  manikins,”  who 
wore  pointed  pumps  and  were  talking  in  af¬ 
fected  voices  to  the  women.  Bob  was  about 
to  lead  him  across  the  room,  when  two 
more  women  entered.  Roger  recognized 
them  at  once  as  his  neighbors  at  the  con¬ 
cert. 

“Sisters?”  laughed  Bob.  “That’s  Mrs. 
Morse  and  her  niece,  who  lives  with  her. 
Know  who  Mrs.  Morse  is?” 

Roger  nodded .  Morse,  a  weal  thy  banker, 
had  died  a  few  years  before  and  left  her, 
it  was  reported,  sixty  million  dollars. 
Hadn’t  Roger  edited  copy  about  her  a 
hundred  times? 

Bob  presented  him.  “Took  you,  Alice, 
for  your  aunt’s  sister!”  Bob  laughed. 

“Which  of  us  ought  to  be  flattered?” 
smiled  the  girl. 

“I  hop)ed  you’d  both  be,”  said  Roger,  a 
little  embarrassed. 

Mrs.  Morse  laughed,  a  soft,  infectious 
laugh.  “We  are!”  she  said.  “Of  course  I 
am,  and  Alice  wouldn’t  dare  not  be!  But 
we  really  know  Mr.  Phillips,  Bob.  Mozart 
introduced  us.” 

There  was  something  so  warming  and  de¬ 
lightful  about  Mrs.  Morse’s  manner  of  put¬ 
ting  a  man  at  his  ease  that  Roger  was  her 
friend  at  once.  The  niece  had  much  of  her 
aunt’s  manner  beneath  her  more  maidenly 
reserve,  and  instead  of  the  aimless,  insignifi¬ 
cant  chatter  of  strangers  meeting  before  a 
dinner  party,  Roger  found  himself  discuss¬ 
ing  music  with  her  almost  excitedly.  After 
a  few  moments  she  led  him  among  the  other 
guests,  and  even  before  the  party  moved  in 
to  dinner  Roger  had  sunk  happily  into  a 
mood  of  delicious  enjoyment  of  these  hand-' 
some,  well-dressed  women,  this  w'ell-bred 
talk,  this  sense  of  luxury  and  good  taste. 

He  had  the  further  satisfaction  of  sitting 
beside  Miss  French  at  dinner.  On  the 
other  side  of  her  sat  Bob.  The  friendship 
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between  the  two  men  dated  back  to  their 
school-days  at  Andover.  They  were  Bob 
and  Roger  to  each  other,  and  Miss  French 
could  not  fail  to  feel  the  regard  in  which 
Roger  was  held  by  his  friend.  Bob,  in 
his  big,  good-natured  fashion,  was  a 
pretty  serious  individual,  who  had  taken 
up  the  work  of  conducting  his  father’s 
manufacturing  plant,  and  the  great  modern 
problems  of  industrial  unrest  were  troub¬ 
ling  him. 

“I  make  pianos,”  he  was  saying,  ‘‘and 
my  men  are  skilled  workmen.  They  get 
good  pay,  clean,  healthful  shops,  and  are 
not  striking.  I  don’t  suppose  the  piano 
can  be  classed  as  a  necessity,  either,  so 
there’s  no  immediate  question  of  socializing 
my  plant.  But  1  must  say  all  this  anti¬ 
trust  agitation  strikes  me  as  merely  reac¬ 
tionary,  and  not  meeting  the  real  issue  at 
all.  The  issue  isn’t  to  keep  things  from  be¬ 
ing  combined,  but  to  keep  ’em  from  being 
combined  by  individuals.  I  guess  I’d  be  a 
Socialist,  if  I  weren’t  a  capitalist,”  he  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  laugh. 

“Oh,  Bob!”  said  Miss  French,  incredu¬ 
lous.  “You’re  not  a  Socialist,  are  you,  Mr. 
Phillips?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Roger.  “When 
you’ve  been  on  a  newspaper  ten  years, 
you’re  not  much  of  anything!” 

“Oh,  were  you  on  a  newspaper?”  There 
was  the  faintest  hint  of  disapproval  in  her 
voice.  “Poor  Arthur  Reeves  went  on  his 
father’s  paper,  and  had  to  work  every  night 
at  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  things.” 

“Yes,”  said  Roger,  for  the  first  time  feel¬ 
ing  a  s^de  of  resentment  against  the  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere  which  surrounded  him,  “I 
guess  he  did.  I  made  him!” 

Even  the  girl  smiled  at  the  heartfelt  tone, 
and  the  conversation  drew  into  safer  chan¬ 
nels. 

When  the  women  had  left,  most  of  the 
men  talked  Wall  Street,  after  the  manner 
of  their  kind.  They  seemed  rather  a  shal¬ 
low  and  useless  lot  to  Roger.  It  seemed  in¬ 
credible  that  some  of  them  should  have 
their  every  move  recorded  in  the  papers  as 
a  matter  of  public  importance.  He  was  si¬ 
lent  himself,  and  went  back  to  the  women 
with  relief. 

Mrs.  Morse  made  room  for  him  on  a  sofa 
beside  her.  “You  must  come  up  to  my 
house  day  after  to-morrow  at  tea-time,”  she 
said.  “One  of  my  niece’s  friends  will  be 
there,  and  she,  too,  can  really  play  Mozart. 


W’e  won’t  let  anybody  else  come  to  spoil  it, 
unless  that  great  bear.  Bob  W’entworth,  can 
come.  Can  you.  Bob?” 

“I  won’t  promise,”  Bob  replied.  “I’m  a 
working  man,  you  know.” 

“Nonsense.  You  know  what  Sammy 
Burns  said  in  the  play — ‘work’s  for  work¬ 
men,  mister.’  We’ll  look  for  you  anyw’ay, 
Mr.  Phillips.” 

Both  aunt  and  niece  said  good-night  to 
Roger  as  they  departed.  Bob  detained  his 
friend  for  a  nightcap  and  a  cigar. 

“I  haven’t  really  seen  you  in  ten  years, 
you  old  hermit,”  he  complained.  “Wdl, 
has  the  world  knocked  all  those  dreams 
of  yours  out  of  you?” 

Roger  smiled.  “Every  damn  one.  Boh,” 
he  said. 

“You  lie.  Anyhow',  you’ve  made  a  great 
hit  with  Eimice  Morse.  Sixty  millions, 
boyl  And  a  widow.  And  a  lovely  woman. 

SL  niece,  who  seemed  not  displeased 
w’ith  you,  either.” 

“Shut  up,”  said  Roger.  “It  is  good  to  be 
with  such  women  again,  though.  They’re 
not  a  bit  like  our  ‘lady  reporters.’  ” 

Bob  took  a  long  pull  at  his  cigar.  “No, 
they’re  not,”  he  said,  slowly,  “but  your 
lady  reporters  have  had  one  advantage 
they’ve  never  had.” 

“And  that  is?” 

“Your  newspaper  women  have  had  to 
earn  their  own  livings.” 

“Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“I  can’t  exactly  tell  you,”  the  other  re¬ 
plied.  “You  are  the  one  who  could  alwajrs 
put  things  into  words.  I’ll  just  have  to  let 
you  find  out.” 

“I’ll  try,”  Roger  smiled,  as  he  said  good¬ 
night. 

His  friend’s  remark  did  not  come  home 
to  him  for  a  long  time.  He  foimd  Mrs. 
Morse  and  Miss  French  no  less  charming 
in  their  owm  home,  a  very  rich  home  on  the 
east  of  the  park,  with  two  Van  Dykes  in 
the  dining-room,  a  Rembrandt  in  the  hall; 
and  in  the  sunny,  cheerful  room  where  tea 
was  serv'ed,  and  where  the  decorated  piano 
filled  a  comer,  the  walls  were  hung,  to  Roger’s 
joy,  wdth  sunny  New  England  landscapes  by 
Willard  Metcalfe  and  Alden  Weir  and  a  love¬ 
ly  Berkshire  snow  scene  by  Walter  Nettleton. 
He  commented  on  this  at  once,  and  Mrs. 
Morse  smiled,  much  pleased.  “Oh,”  she 
said,  “I’m  old-fashioned  enough  to  ‘know 
what  I  like.’  My  folks — don’t  I  say  that 
like  a  native,  ‘folks’? — came  from  New 
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England,  and  I  love  to  have  these  sunny 
records  about  me.” 

It  was  in  such  a  room,  on  the  fir^  after¬ 
noon,  that  Miss  French’s  friend  played 
Mozart — not  imf)eccably,  to  be  sure,  but 
well  enough  to  give  the  three  listeners 
much  pleasure.  Then  a  maid,  a  soft- 
moving  maid  like  a  trained  automaton, 
brought  tea,  and  another  brought  toast  and 
gingerbread,  and  the  hostess  served  it 
cozily. 

“Gingerbread!”  cried  Roger.  “Oh,  joy! 
Do  you  always  have  gingerbread?  When  I 
was  a  boy  hot  gingerbread  and  butter  was 
an  event.  We  us^  to  have  autograph  al¬ 
bums,  and  a  favorite  quotation  to  write  in 
them  was: 

“May  thy  virtues  ever  spread 
Like  butter  on  hot  gingerbread.” 

Every  one  laughed,  and  Miss  French  rose 
and  pushed  a  button.  The  automatic  maid 
appeared.  “Butter,”  said  Miss  French. 
The  maid  vanished  without  a  trace  of  sur¬ 
prise,  and  reappeared  with  butter  and 
knives.  Still  laughing,  they  all  tried  butter 
on  their  gingerbread.  The  chat  was  light, 
easy,  yet  every  now  and  again  touched  a 
serious  topic,  chiefly  concerning  pictures, 
books,  or  music,  and  then  the  comments  of 
the  women  were  interesting  and  well  in¬ 
formed.  Roger,  however,  found  that  Miss 
French  was  not  familiar  with  the  pictures 
of  Arthur  B.  Davies.  Somewhat  hesitantly 
he  asked  if  he  might  escort  her  to  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  them  then  in  progress.  She  con¬ 
sented  readily,  and  set  an  afternoon. 

As  he  left  the  house  after  that  first  tea- 
{jarty,  Roger’s  chief  sensations  were  amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  superstition  that  the  very  rich 
live  vulgar,  flamboyant,  sensational  lives, 
and  a  warm  glow  of  personal  satisfaction 
that  he  could  share  in  the  intimacy  of  these 
two  delightful  women. 

Still  in  the  glow  of  that  satisfaction,  there 
was  no  disillusionment  for  him  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Davies’s  dream  canvases, 
wherein  strange  nymphs  disport  their  elon¬ 
gated  limbs  beside  blue  waters  curling  into 
foam,  under  a  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land.  For  Roger  these  pictures,  amid  a 
Tivildemess  of  facts,  were  an  authentic  vista 
into  the  unreal  and  ideal.  They  stirred  in 
him  a  wistful  response,  a  slumbering  heart¬ 
ache  from  his  romantic  youth,  when  he 
had  wandered  adream  through  the  pages  of 
Keats.  Something  of  this  he  tried  to  tell 


Miss  French,  too  captivated,  however,  by 
her  charm  and  sympathy  to  realize  that  in 
reality  she  did  not  comprehend  at  all. 

“Yes,  they  are  very  strange  and  lovely,” 
she  said,  “especiallv  the  wonderful  smooth 
blue  of  the  skies.’^  That  satisfied  Roger. 
How  could  he  know  that  in  her  life  of  or¬ 
dered  ease  and  luxury  and  taste  the  fight¬ 
ing  ache  for  an  ideal  beauty  had  never  been 
aroused,  that  she  knew  nothing  of  it?  Her 
appreciation  went  as  far  as  good  taste  could 
go,  and  no  farther.  But  in  his  present 
mood  Roger  asked  no  more. 

Their  intimacy  rapidly  deepened.  Roger 
was,  undoubtedly,  more  interesting  to  her 
than  many  of  the  dancing  fops,  or  fi¬ 
nance-absorbed  Wall  Street  operators,  or 
good-natured  idle  sons  of  millionaires,  with 
whom  her  social  position  habitually  threw 
her.  New  York  society,  so-called,  makes 
no  pretense  of  admitting  people  on  their  in¬ 
tellectual  merits — unlike  the  cultured  society 
of  most  capitals.  It  is  chiefly  a  financial 
oligarchy,  with  an  inner  circle  of  family  posi¬ 
tion.  But  Roger  had  come  to  the  Morses 
with  the  authentic  stamp  of  Wentworth  ap¬ 
proval,  and  in  that  smaller  segment  of  so 
ciety  wherein  these  two  fine  women 
chiefly  moved,  such  an  introduction  was 
suflhdent. 

Roger  dropped  in  frequently  for  tea;  he 
was  several  times  a  dinner  guest,  and  he 
became  their  favorite  comp>anion  at  the 
theatre  and  op>era.  He  and  Miss  French 
walked  often  in  the  Park  together  for  exer¬ 
cise,  and  on  those  brisk  excursions  he  found, 
per^ps,  his  greatest  pleasure,  for  she  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  open  air,  she  frankly  enjoyed 
his  society,  she  joked  gaily,  she  argued  with 
vim  on  her  favorite  topics.  She  met  him 
now,  when  he  called,  with  outstretched 
hand,  and  Mrs.  Morse  called  him  Roger. 

Where  it  would  lead,  he  did  not  permit  him¬ 
self  to  think.  The  meager  $218,000  worth 
of  Essex  County  mortgages  his  uncle  had 
left  him  looked  foolish  enough  beside  the 
sixty  million  dollars  to  which  Miss  Alice  was 
only  heir.  He  brushed  the  reflection  away, 
and  went  on  basking  in  this  delicious  inti¬ 
macy  with  a  girl  who  in  her  slender,  elegant 
pierson  summ^  up  the  finer  graces  of  a  pol¬ 
ished  society. 

It  was  one  night  at  dinner  that  the  talk 
fell  on  the  vexed  subject  of  Socialism.  In 
the  soft  candle-light  six  or  eight  men  and 
women  were  sitting  about  the  red  and  gold 
china,  under  the  eyes  of  the  aristocratic 
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Van  Dykes  on  the  wall.  Silent-footed  serv¬ 
ing-men  relayed  the  food  from  kitchen  to 
table  with  the  precision  of  a  machine. 

“Socialism,”  came  the  rather  shrill  voice 
of  a  woman,  “strikes  at  the  very  roots  of 
Christianity.” 

Roger  pricked  up  his  ears  wnth  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  something  in  him  rose  in  hot  re¬ 
volt. 

“It  always  seemed  to  me  that  Christ  was 
the  6rst  great  Socialist,”  he  said,  in  a  voice 
which  betrayed  his  feeling.  The  rest  of  the 
guests  look^  at  him.  Strong  feeling  was 
not  common  in  their  dinner  talk. 

“Not  at  all,”  the  woman  replied.  “The 
basis  of  Christianity  is  charity,  and  as  So¬ 
cialism  would  abolish  rich  and  poor,  it 
would  thus  abolish  charity.” 

She  spoke  as  one  who  drives  the  spike  of 
logic  through  the  butterfly  of  fallacy. 
Roger  almost  gasp>ed  for  breath.  Then  lus 
humor  came  to  his  rescue  and  showed  him 
the  futility  of  reply. 

“So  charity  consists  in  carrying  turkeys 
to  the  East  Side  in  motor-cars!”  he  smil^, 
and  looked  to  Mrs.  Morse  to  lead  the  talk 
into  safer  waters.  But  when  the  other 
guests  had  gone,  he  lingered,  still  indig¬ 
nant,  and  stormed  against  the  point  of 
view  of  the  woman  at  dinner. 

“But  surely  you  don’t  believe  in  Social¬ 
ism?”  said  Miss  French. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  do  or  not,”  he 
replied.  “It’s  a  terrible  problem  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  But  the  attitude  of  rich  people 
who  would  keep  other  j)eople  p)oor  and 
downtrodden  so  they  can  satisfy  their  own 
souls  by  dealing  out  alms,  is  hideous,  mon¬ 
strous.  I — I  can’t  grasp  it!” 

“Elsie  Mantle  is  a  bit  of  a  fool,  Roger,” 
said  Mrs.  Morse  kindly.  “You  mustn’t 
take  what  she  says  so  seriously.” 

“Oh,  but  it’s  even  more  her  idea  of  what 
charity  is  that  gets  my  goat,”  cried  Roger. 
“Excuse  the  vernacular.  There’s  no  char¬ 
ity  in  giving  money.  Anybody  who  has 
money  can  do  that.  It  never  accomplished 
Mything,  never  saved  a  single  soul.  Char¬ 
ity  consists  first  in  realizing  that  all  men 
and  women  are  your  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  then  in  giving  to  those  who  need  it  of 
your  sympathy  and  love.  Charity  is  per¬ 
sonal,  spiritual.  God  knows  Socialism  won’t 
do  away  with  the  need  for  it.  In  New  York 
we  think  charity  consists  of  a  long  list  of 
‘subscribing  members,’  at  one  hundred  dol- 
1ms  a  year.  Bah!  I  sometimes  think  the 


workers  of  the  world  are  the  only  ones  who 
know  what  charity  means,  for  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  have  felt  that  great  bond  of 
brotherhood — the  terrible  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  going!” 

He  paused,  suddenly  remembering  Bob 
Wentworth’s  w’ords.  He  looked  at  Miss 
French.  She  was  looking  at  him  with  con¬ 
tracted  brows,  as  if  trying  to  grasp  his 
meaning.  He  suddenly  felt  alien  to  her,  as 
if  he  belonged  to  another  order.  He  felt 
that  she  felt  the  same  thing.  It  was  as  if 
they  gazed  at  each  other  across  a  gulf. 
“Oh,  can’t  you  understand?”  he  flung  out 
with  sudden  passion. 

The  calm,  sweet  voice  of  Mrs.  Morse 
broke  the  tense  hush. 

“I’m  one  of  those  subscribing  members 
you  speak  of,  Roger,  to  about  fifty  charities, 

I  guess,”  she  said.  “What  would  you  have 
me  do?” 

“Go  down  among  the  people  your  money 
goes  to — if  any  of  it  gets  to  them,  after 
salaries  and  rents  have  been  paid — and  love 
’em!  Don’t  give  ’em  money,  give  ’em  hope 
and  courage  and  right  ideals  and  a  chance 
to  earn  money.  Give  ’em  your  sweet  self!” 

“You’re  asking  a  good  deal.” 

“I’m  asking  for  charity,”  he  exclaimed. 

“It  strikes  me,  auntie,  that  Mr.  Phillips 
is  lecturing  us,”  said  the  girl. 

“Oh,  no!”  he  cried,  hurt  by  her  tone. 

“Perhaps  we  need  it,  if  he  is,”  smiled  the 
older  woman.  “Roger,  we’ll  all  put  your 
theories  tc  the  test.  I  have  a  splendid  idea. 
They  have  started  Saturday-night  dances  in 
a  girls’  industrial  school  I’m  interested  in,  to 
keep  the  neighborhood  boys  and  girls  out  of 
the  horrid  public  dance-halls.  Mrs.  Dress¬ 
ier,  the  manager,  asked  me  to  chaperon  the 
next  one.  I’ll  tell  her  I  will,  and  we’ll  all 
go  down  and  help  them  have  a  good  time. 
You  come  here  to  dinner — early,  say  quar¬ 
ter  to  seven — and  we’ll  make  a  beginning.” 

“Must  I  dance  with  the  neighborhood 
boys?”  asked  Alice,  between  a  laugh  and  a 
frown. 

“Everything  but  the  turkey  trot  and  the 
bimny  hug,”  smiled  her  aunt. 

“Now  you’ve  got  me  in  for  it,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  to  Roger  at  the  door. 

“Don’t  say  that!”  he  pleaded  with  an 
earnestness  she  could  not  understand. 

They  had  their  early  dinner  on  Saturday, 
dressed  in  street  clothes,  and  from  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  aristocratic  Van  Dykes  and  soft- 
footed  men-servants,  drove  in  an  imported 
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motor-car  down  the  avenue  and  then  east¬ 
ward.  Roger  smiled  inwardly  at  the  con¬ 
trast,  but  it  was  a  wry  smile,  for  he  felt, 
he  could  not  have  told  just  how  or  why, 
that  on  so  simple  a  thing  as  this  attendance 
at  a  Saturday-night -dance  disillusionment 
waited.  He  would  have  preferred  himself 
to  go  in  a  street-car,  but  had  not  dared 
suggest  it.  He  was  acutely  conscious  when 
they  drew  up  at  the  curb  of  the  curious 
glances  cast  upon  them  by  the  bystanders 
and  the  young  men  and  girls  going  into  the 
building.  His  companions,  however,  felt 
nothing  of  this.  They  were  accustomed  to  it. 

The  dance  was  being  held  in  a  large, 
bleak,  uncomfortable  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  habitually  used  as  a  gymnasium.  At 
one  end  a  dancing-teacher  was  giving  a  les¬ 
son.  His  was  the  only  “dress-suit”  in  the 
place.  He  wore  paste-diamond  studs.  On 
either  side  of  him,  in  parallel  rows,  as  in  a 
Virginia  reel,  were  the  young  men  and  girls, 
of  all  races  and  the  girls  of  all  ages,  from 
fourteen-year-old  bold-eyed  Jewesses  to 
women  of  forty,  garment  workers,  clerks, 
serv'ants.  Between  these  two  rows  the 
dancing-master  minced  and  hopped  and 
shouted,  “One,  two,  three;  one,  two,  three,” 
and  the  rows  advanced  and  receded  from 
him,  clumsily  learning  the  steps  of  a  waltz. 

In  the  rest  of  the  room  youths  and  girls 
who  already  knew  how  to  dance  were  sitting 
about  the  walls,  the  men  on  one  side,  the 
girls  on  the  other.  A  few  girls  were  dancing 
together.  There  was  an  air  of  constraint 
over  the  place,  which  was  not  lessened  any 
by  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Morse  and  her  niece. 
The  manager,  a  keen-eyed  but  tired-looking 
woman,  who  had  been  hired  to  run  an  in¬ 
dustrial  school,  not  a  dance,  greeted  them. 

“It  isn’t  working  as  well  as  we  hop>ed,” 
she  said.  “  There  aren’t  as  many  here  as 
last  week,  and  last  week  there  were  less 
than  the  week  before.  They  won ’t  seem  to 
get  acquainted.” 

“Well,  we  must  make  them!”  cried  Mrs. 
Morse  cheerily.  “Roger,  you  and  Alice  go 
dance,  and  see  if  that  won’t  start  the  boys.” 

Roger  smiled,  but  obey^.  In  about  two 
minutes  they  were  alone  oh  the  floor,  a  hun¬ 
dred  pairs  of  eyes  staring  at  them. 

“I  can’t  stand  this,”  whispered  the  girl. 
“For  Heaven’s  sake,  let’s  stop.” 

“Why  don’t  the  boys  dance  with  you?” 
Mrs.  Morse  asked  one  of  the  girls. 

“Ask  the  boys!”  the  girl  replied  with  a 
shrug. 


Mrs.  Morse  and  her  niece  looked  helpless. 

“You  know,  auntie,  I  can’t  go  and  ask 
one  of  those  men  to  dance  with  me!”  said 
the  latter,  a  little  crossly,  to  her  aunt’s  re¬ 
proach. 

Roger  sought  the  manager.  “Introduce 
me  to  a  girl  or  two,”  he  said. 

She  led  him  to  a  group  of  three,  girls  of 
twenty  or  twenty-two,  perhaps,  dressed 
neatly  if  a  little  cheaply  and  showily,  and 
one  of  them  extraordinarily  pretty.  He 
was  careful  to  repeat  their  names.  Miss 
Macdonald,  the  very  pretty  one,  answered 
for  the  others. 

“The  matter?”  she  said,  with  a  laugh.  “I 
guess  the  boys  all  think  they  are  in  high 
sassiety,  where  pickups  don’t  go.  They 
think  they’ve  got  to  tell  their  real  names.” 

Roger  left  them  a  moment,  and  selected 
two  youths  with  low  button  shoes  and  ex¬ 
tremely  high  collars.  “This  stag  business 
is  no  good,”  he  said  with  a  laugh.  “Let’s 
get  together.  Somebody’s  got  to  begin. 
Come  over  and  meet  those  girls  in  the  cor¬ 
ner?” 

The  boys  assented,  and  he  led  them  back. 
“Now,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  mix  folks  up!”  he 
cried,  as  he  and  Miss  Macdonald  led  off  in 
a  two-step.  They  were  followed  by  half  a 
dozen  other  couples.  As  Roger  and  hk 
partner  danced  p>ast  Miss  French  and  her 
aunt  he  was  aware  that  the  two  women 
were  watching  him.  At  the  same  moment 
Miss  Macdonald  was  saying,  “Well,  we’ve 
busted  up  the  ice-jam  a  little,  anyhow!” 

“Have  you  been  here  before?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  yes.  I’m  studying  here  evenings— 
design.  I’m  at  the  glove  counter  in  Beek- 
man’s,  but  I  want  to  be  a  window-dresser.” 

“Good  for  you!  I  had  to  write  up  win¬ 
dow-dressers  once  for  the  Star.  They  get 
big  money,  and  they  also  get  mad  if  you 
call  ’em  window-dressers  instead  of  artists.” 

“Are  you  a  newspaper  writer?”  she  asked, 
surprised. 

“I  w'as  till  a  little  while  ago,”  he  replied. 

Her  pretty  face  smiled  up  to  his.  “Gee, 
I  thought  you  was  a  swell,”  she  laughed, 
“coming  with  those  ladies  in  a  gasoline 
drawing-room.” 

“Can’t  newspaper  men  be  swells?”  he  in¬ 
quired,  with  a  smile. 

“No,  they  have  to  .work.”  she  answered, 
so  naively  that  he  laughed. 

The  dance  stopped  when  they  were  in 
front  of  Mrs.  Morse  and  her  niece.  Roger 
introduced  his  partner.  The  elder  woman 
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greeted  her  with  that  disarming  kindliness 
of  which  she  was  mistress.  The  younger 
woman  was  not  able  so  w’ell  to  adapt  her¬ 
self  to  the  situation.  It  was  plain  that 
neither  she  nor  Miss  Macdonald  was  at 
ease.  Roger  soon  led  his  new  friend  away. 
“Come,”  he  said,  “we  must  keep  things 
moving.” 

They  walked  across  the  floor,  chatting  on 
the  best  of  terms,  and  joined  a  group  on  the 
other  side.  The  two  youths  had  brought  up 
more  of  their  friends,  and  Miss  Macdonald 
was  besought  for  the  next  dance  by  several 
men.  “Remember,  you’ve  promised  me  the 
next  waltz  after  it,”  laughed  Roger,  and 
turned  to  one  of  the  other  girls.  “Shall  we 
start  off?”  he  asked.  She  nodded,  and  off 
they  went. 

By  this  time  half  the  p)eople  in  the  room 
were  dancing.  Roger  and  Miss  Macdonald 
stopped  every  now  and  then  to  find  part¬ 
ners  for  those  who  were  not  yet  on  the  floor. 
Roger’s  own  partner  was  a  black-eyed  Jew¬ 
ess  who  had  evidently  but  recently  learned 
to  dance.  She  told  him  in  her  eager,  in¬ 
tense  way  that  she  had  learned  as  part  of 
her  education.  She  was  also  learning  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  at  night  school,  and  stenogra¬ 
phy  as  well,  to  fit  herself  for  what  she 
termed  “a  business  position.” 

“I’m  sure  you  really  learned  dancing  to 
give  me  this  pleasure,”  said  Roger  gallant¬ 
ly.  She  look^  at  him,  her  big  eyes  narrow¬ 
ing,  decided  that  his  remark  was  honestly 
meant,  and  blushed  happily  under  her  olive 
skin. 

“Bring  your  partner  and  introduce  him 
to  Mrs.  Morse  and  Miss  French,”  whispered 
Roger  over  his  shoulder  to  Miss  Macdonald 
as  the  dance  ended.  The  four  went  up,  the 
youth  red  and  embarrassed,  the  Jewess  look¬ 
ing  as  if  she  regarded  it  as  a  new  form  of 
education.  Again  Mrs.  Morse  met  them 
with  her  disarming  kindness,  and  again 
Roger  was  aware  of  a  certain  barrier  in  her 
niece’s  attitude.  He  hoped  that  the  youth 
would  ask  Miss  French  to  dance  with  him, 
but  that  yoimg  gentleman  stammered  a  few 
words,  and  made  a  clumsy  departure. 

As  Roger  and  the  potential  window  artist 
swung  out  in  a  waltz,  he  inquired  of  her 
what  he  could  do  to  induce  some  man,  of 
his  own  free  will,  to  ask  Miss  French  to 
dance. 

“You  might  offer  a  prize,”  she  laughed. 
“On  the  de^,  your  little  friend  don’t  want 
to  dance  with  any  of  these  Kirschbaum  kids. 


and  they’re  wise,  all  right.  Neither  of  ’em 
would  enjoy  it,  and  say,  you  don’t  dance 
as  a  duty,  you  know,  like  you  go  to  church 
or  kiss  your  mother-in-law.” 

“Maybe  I  came  here  as  a  duty  to-night,” 
said  Roger. 

“Say,  if  you  don’t  like  this  dance,  now’s 
where  we  stop,”  she  said,  letting  go  of  his 
arm  and  smiling  up  at  him. 

He  drew  her  closer  for  reply,  and  she  put 
her  arm  back  with  a  little  sigh.  “Say,  but 
this  is  a  dreamy  waltz,  all  right,”  she  half 
whispered.  “I’m  going  to  shut  my  eyes. 
You  can  wake  me  when  the  music  stops.” 

Roger  could  feel  in  the  rhythmic  touch  d 
her  body  close  to  him  her  physical  delight 
in  the  melody.  There  was  a  smile  on  her 
pretty  face.  She  was  supremely  happy. 

“You  don’t  dance  as  a  duty” — her  words 
came  back  to  him.  Why  was  he  dancing? 
Secretly,  he  didn’t  like  to  dance,  though  he 
did  it  very  well.  It  was  because  he  enjoyed 
these  f)eople,  because  he  hated  not  to  see 
them  have  a  good  time,  because  he  could 
share  in  their  fun,  help  in  it.  He  felt  quite 
as  much  at  home  with  them  as  with  those 
two  patrician  women  watching  from  their 
comer — no  more,  no  less. 

There  was  no  difference  in  people,  after 
all.  The  differences  are  of  our  own  making; 
they  lie  only  in  our  own  warped  visions. 
.And  Miss  French  could  not  see  that.  She 
could  never  feel  herself  one  with  these  East 
Side  girls  and  youths.  It  wasn’t  a  case  of 
being  unable  to  unbend:  it  was  a  case  of 
not  being  able  to  feel  in  her  heart  the 
fundamental  unity.  No  doubt  it  wasn’t  her 
fault — but  the  fault  was  there. 

The  music  ceased.  His  partner  smiled 
into  his  face.  “Thirsty?”  he  said.  She 
nodded.  They  collected  a  dozen  or  more, 
and  Roger  stood  treat  at  the  lemonade 
stand. 

The  party  had  become  a  success.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  restraint  had  vanished.  Roger 
realized  it  had  partially  vanished  because 
the  two  women  in  the  corner  were  forgot¬ 
ten.  He  had  finally  f>ersuaded  a  youth  to 
ask  Miss  French  to  dance,  but  she  had  re¬ 
fused,  and  nobody  had  repeated  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Roger  himself,  hot,  flushed,  laugh¬ 
ing  from  his  efforts  to  dance  on  the  main 
floor  w’ith  a  large  German  girl  who  had  just 
finished  her  first  lesson -with  the  beginners, 
came  up  and  sat  beside  his  friends. 

“I  must  say,  Roger,  you’re  a  hero!” 
laughed  Mrs.  Morse. 
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[  “A  martyr,  I  should  say,”  added  Alice. 
“Both  wrong;  I’m  having  a  bully  time,” 
he  replied.  “That  Macdonald  girl  is  a  won¬ 
der,  though.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  her,  the 
dance  would  hav’e  been  a  frost.” 

“So  I’ve  noticed,”  said  Alice. 

Roger  darted  a  look  at  her,  but  she  did 
not  meet  it. 

“Come  on,”  he  said,  “dance  a  Virginia 
red  with  me.  I’ll  get  everybody  out  for  it. 

^  Please  do.” 

)She  shook  her  head.  “I’ve  refused  to 
dance  with  one  of  those  boys,”  she  said. 
“Besides,  I  can’t  feel  free  and  easy  with 
these  people — the  way  you  seem  to  do.” 

I  “Oh,  go  ahead,  Alice,”  said  her  aunt. 
But  she  shook  her  head  again. 

Roger  said  nothing,  but  sought  Miss  Mac¬ 
donald.  Her  arm  in  his,  he  stepped  on¬ 
to  the  floor  and  clapp>ed  for  .silence,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  reel.  The  band  struck  up, 
everybody  joined  in,  and  soon  the  room  was 
filled  with  the  sounds  of  shuffling  feet  and 
laughter  and  music  and  shouts.  Each  time 

[Roger  swung  his  partner  she  smiled  up  at 
him.  Once,  over  her  shoulder,  he  caught 
sight  of  Miss  F rench’s  eyes  upon  him.  With 
a  certain  malicious  pleasure,  he  spun  his 
partner  by  the  waist,  and  whispered  some¬ 
thing  intimately  in  her  ear. 

When  the  last  dance  was  over.  Miss  Mac¬ 
donald  lingered  by  his  side.  “You’re  com¬ 
ing  again?”  she  finally  asked,  with  a  touch 
(rf  embarrassment.  “You’ve  made  this 
dance  a  hit,  you  know.  Last  week  I  thought 
"  we’d  have  the  cold-storage  inspectors  down 
on  us.  Of  course,  I  don’t  like  to  dance  with 
you,  or  anything!” 

“Maybe  I  will,”  he  smiled.  “How  shall  I 
find  out  if  you're  coming?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  be  here,  all  right.  Gee,  Satur¬ 
day  nights  are  your  little  bright-eyes’  one 
dissipation!  But  if  you  should  be  real 
ci^us,  I  live  day-times  behind  the  ladies’ 
mitts  at  Beekman’s — gloves,  you  know.” 

!;  “I  get  you,”  laughed  Roger. 

The  manager  thanked  him  sincerely,  and 
^  urged  Mrs.  Morse  to  bring  him  again. 

^  “Well,”  said  Mrs.  Morse,  as  the  three 
sat  back  in  the  motor,  “you  made  a  hit. 


Roger.  I’ll  admit  frankly  I  felt  helpless  and 
out  of  place.  All  I  could  do  was  to  be  nice 
to  them  when  you  introduced  them.  I 
shouldn’t  have  known  how  to  make  them 
dance.  Do  you  suppose  I  could  learn?” 

“You  don’t  learn,”  said  Roger;  “you 
feel.” 

“And  what  do  you  feel?”  The  voice  was 
Miss  French’s  out  of  the  shadowy  corner  of 
the  car. 

“Why,  you  feel,  ‘Hello,  here’s  a  crowd  of 
friends  having  a  dance.  Let  me  get  into  it. 
Say,  you’ll  dance  with  me?  Good,  come 
on!’  ” 

“But  why  should  you  feel  that  way? 
They’re  not  one’s  friends.  One  doesn’t 
dance  with  them  except  as  a  duty.” 

Again  Roger  recalled  Miss  Macdonald’s 
words,  and  smiled  to  himself.  “They’re  my 
friends  while  I’m  with  them,”  he  replied, 
with  a  touch  of  asperity.  “Every  one’s  my 
friend,  I  hope.” 

“Oh,”  said  Miss  French. 

There  was  silence  in  the  car.  Roger 
knew  that  he  had  been  tagged  as  a  “ple¬ 
beian.”  He  knew  this  girl  could  never 
understand,  could  never  get  away  from  the 
grim  inhibitions  of  her  birthright.  She 
dwelt  behind  a  golden  barrier.  He  felt  at 
the  moment  a  certain  hostility  toward  her, 
not  on  personal  grounds,  but  as  a  represent¬ 
ative  of  a  class  which  places  false  standards 
in  the  world  and  works  subtle  evil.  The 
car  stopped  before  his  club.  Mrs.  Morse 
was  speaking. 

“If  I  try  again,  you  must  come  with  us,” 
she  was  saying.  “I  want  to  learn — no,  feel 
—no,  learn  to  feel,  as  you  do.”  She  put 
out  her  hand.  There  was  no  hand  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  corner.  The  car  moved 
away. 

A  few  days  later,  toward  tea-time,  Roger 
walked  out  to  the  avenue,  and  stood  irreso¬ 
lute  on  the  comer.  Northward  was  a  rich 
but  cozy  room  hung  with  beautiful  land¬ 
scapes,  where  two  patrician  ladies  served 
tea  and  gingerbread.  Southward  was 
Beekman’s,  and  a  glove  counter.  He  tap¬ 
ped  his  cane  on  the  curb  a  moment,  shrug¬ 
ged  his  shoulders,  and  turned  south. 


H 


The  current  theatre  sea¬ 
son  seemed  dying  down 
to  hopeless  mediocrity, 
when  interest  was  re- 

_ awakened  by  the  return 

*  ‘  ‘  ‘  of  the  Irish  Players  from 

the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  earnest  artists  will  make 
a  habit  of  visiting  us  every  year,  between 
their  autumn  season  at  home  and  their 
spring  season  in  London;  for  the  originality 
of  their  plays  and  their  p>erformances  adds 
a  note  of  needed  variety  to  the  otherwise 
monotonous  weeks  of  the  midseason  in 
New  York. 

The  purposes  and  methods  of  this  ad¬ 
mirable  company  were  suflBciently  set  forth 
in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  a  year  ago; 
but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  in  this 
their  second  season  in  America,  they  have 
everywhere  been  greeted  by  larger  audi¬ 
ences  and  by  a  more  refined  appreciation  of 
their  efforts  than  they  encountered  on  their 
first  appearance.  In  particular,  it  should 
be  not^  to  the  credit  of  America  that 
“The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World” — the 
greatest  work  of  their  greatest  writer,  the 
dead  and  deathless  p)oet,  John  M.  Synge — 
has  been  welcomed  everywhere  by  audi¬ 
ences  suflSciently  cultured  to  appreciate  its 
delicious  blend  of  p)oetry  and  whimsicality, 
and  that  no  objectionable  vegetables  have 
been  hurled  at  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
have  devoted  their  best  efforts  to  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  Synge’s  incomparable  eloquence. 


Thus,  in  a  single  year, 
the  beauty  of  a  great 
poet  has  triumphed  over  ’ 

the  bad  manners  of  a 

few  of  our  imported  citi-  . _ 

zens;  and  we  need  no  . . 

longer  blush  at  an  apparent  breach  of  hos¬ 
pitality  toward  a  high-minded  company 
of  artists  from  overseas. 

This  year,  the  Irish  Players  have  adver¬ 
tised  a  rejjertory  of  no  less  than  thirty-four 
plays,  in  any  of  which  they  are  prepared  to 
appear  at  an  hour’s  notice.  They  have  re¬ 
peated  the  most  successful  pieces  which 
they  presented  in  America  a  year  ago;  but, 
not  content  with  resting  on  their  laurels, 
they  have  also  brought  forward  several 
new  plays  as  tentative  additions  to  their 
regular  repertory.  Without  repeating  our 
appreciation  of  their  former  efforts,  we  may 
at  present  confine  our  attention  to  the  most 
significant  compositions  which  they  have 
set  forth  for  the  first  time  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

NEW  IRISH  PLAYS 

The  Abbey  Theatre  Players  have  appar¬ 
ently  discovered  an  important  dramatist  in 
the  j)erson  of  St.  John  G.  Ervine.  His 
most  considerable  play  is  a  tragi-comedy  in 
four  acts  entitled  “Mixed  Marriage.” 

A  great  industrial  strike  has  been  under¬ 
taken  in  Belfast  by  a  large  mass  of  work¬ 
men,  half  of  whom  are  Protestants  and  half 
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of  whom  are  Catholics.  The  strike  would 
assuredly  have  been  successful  if  the  elo¬ 
quent  leader  of  the  disaffected  workmen, 
who  happens  to  be  a  bigoted  Protestant, 
had  not  discovered,  during  the  critical  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  contention,  that  his  eldest  son 
has  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  a  girl  who 
is  a  Catholic.  In  his  narrow-minded  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  marriage,  the  leader  allows 
himself  to  stir  up  religious  strife  within 
the  ranks  of  the  strikers.  This  strife  not 
only  results  in  the  ruin  of  their  industrial 
ause,  but  also  leads  to  a  violent  riot  in  the 
streets.  Random  shots  are  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  parties  who,  according  to  the  call  of 
reason,  should  be  friends;  and  the  heroine, 
rushing  forth  to  calm  the  silly  conflict,  is 
shot  down  dead  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

This  drama  is  deeply  wise  in  its  analysis 
(rf  character.  In  particular,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  author’s  careful 
contrast  between  his  women  and  his  men. 
The  minds  of  the  men  are  fixed  entirely 
upon  their  petty  differences  of  religious  and 
p^tical  opinion;  but  the  women  think  only 
of  the  permanent  realities  of  life.  A  won¬ 
derful  dialogue  in  the  second  act,  between 
the  Catholic  young  girl  and  the  Protestant 
old  woman  who  is  the  mother  of  the  girl ’s 
intended  husband,  is  deserving  of  immor¬ 
tality  for  its  exposition  of  the  serene  wisdom 
with  which  true  women  look  down  upon  the 
merely  intellectual  contentions  of  the  men 
whom  they  instinctively  feel  called  upon 
to  mother  as  wandering  and  helpless  chil¬ 
dren. 

St.  John  G.  Ervine  is  also  represented  in 
the  present  repertory  of  the  Irish  Players, 
by  a  one-act  play  entitled  “The  Magnani¬ 
mous  Lover.”  This  little  piece  employs  a 
similar  situation  to  that  which  Stanley 
Houghton  set  forth  in  the  last  act  of  “Kin¬ 
dle  Wakes;”  but  the  unconventional  crisis 
is  here  treated  as  the  basis  of  a  comedy 
of  character.  The  sanctimonious  Henry 
Hinde,  having  suffered  the  experience  of 
religious  conversion  to  a  non-conformist 
SMt,  solemnly  offers  to  save  the  soul  of  a 
girl  he  had  seduced  ten  years  before,  by 
conferring  upon  her  the  legal  reparation  of 
marriage;  but  the  girl,  who  rightly  thinks 
herself  a  better  person  than  her  repentant 
lover,  scornfully  rejects  his  belated  pro- 
po»l  to  confer  his  name  up>on  her  il¬ 
legitimate  child.  This  difficult  situation 
is  set  forth  by  the  dramatist  in  a  mood  of 


humor  that  is  achieved  by  admirable  writing. 

An  inter\’iew  with  Lady  Gregory,  the  be¬ 
nign  and  motherly  patron  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre  Players,  elicited  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ervine  is  only  twenty-six  or  -seven  years  of 
age.  “But,”  said  Lady  Gregory,  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye,  “that  isn’t  young  for 
us.”  Nearly  all  the  Irish  artists,  both 
dramatists  and  actors,  are  considerally 
under  thirty-five;  and  this  fact  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  explanation  of  the  eagerness 
and  joy  that  is  ffisplayed  in  all  their  work. 
Lady  Gregory  further  stated  that  Mr.  Er¬ 
vine  lives  in  London  and  is  a  protege  of 
Bernard  Shaw. 

He  has  not  only  written  plays  in  the 
Irish  dialect  for  the  Abbey  Theatre  Com¬ 
pany,  but  has  also  written  plays  in  the 
Lancashire  dialect  for  Miss  Homiman’s 
repertory  company  in  Manchester.  He 
is  therefore  a  friendly  rival  of  Stanley 
Houghton  as  well  as  of  the  other  Irish 
playwrights.  This  literary  versatility,  added 
to  his  intuitive  profundity  of  humor,  must 
lead  us  to  expect  from  Mr.  Ervine  a  great 
achievement  in  the  future. 

William  Boyle,  the  author  of  “The  Build¬ 
ing  Fund,”  is  represented  this  year  by  a 
new  comedy  in  three  acts  entitled  “Family 
Failing.”  The  “do-nothing”  Donnellys 
have  always  been  afflicted  with  the  famfly 
failing  of  laziness.  The  return  of  an  uncle 
from  America,  who  is  reputed  to  have  made 
a  fortune,  stimulates  them  to  sudden  activ¬ 
ity,  in  the  hope  that  the  uncle  will  reward 
them  by  leaving  them  his  money.  But, 
when  it  transpires  that  the  uncle  has  also 
succumbed  to  the  family  failing  and  is  real¬ 
ly  as  penniless  as  they,  they  resign  their 
effort  at  unwonted  energy  and  settle  down 
once  more  to  peaceful  ruin.  This  comedy  is 
clever  enough  in  its  analysis  of  character; 
but  the  negative  action  is  too  long  attenu¬ 
ated,  and  the  dialogue  is  frequently  redun¬ 
dant.  The  piece  would  have  been  more 
amusing  if  the  author  had  compressed  his 
three  acts  into  one. 

“Maurice  Harte”  is  a  harrowing  tragedy 
in  two  acts  by  T.  C.  Murray,  the  author  of 
“Birthright.”  A  young  man  who  has  de¬ 
voted  several  years  to  stud)dng  for  the 
priesthood  realizes,  when  he  is  about  to  be 
ordained,  that  he  has  no  true  vocation  for 
the  religious  life.  But  when  he  confesses 
his  qualms  of  conscience  to  his  parents,  he 
learns  that  they  have  involved  themselves 
deeply  in  debt  in  order  to  raise  the  money 
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for  his  education,  and  he  regards  it  as  his 
duty  to  them  to  go  ahead.  As  a  result  of 
this  decision,  he  succumbs  to  a  nervous 
breakdown  which  reduces  him  to  madness; 
and  his  simple-hearted  parents,  who  had 
struggled  for  years  to  make  their  son  a 
priest,  are  left  with  a  helpless  idiot  upon 
their  hands.  .This  terrible  little  tragedy  is 
written  with  appalling  truthfulness,  and 
produces  a  profound  impression. 

Two.  of  the  poetic  plays  of  William  But¬ 
ler  Yeats  were  also  produced  in  America 
this  season  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  Players. 
Their  p>erformance  of  “The  Land  of  Heart’s 
Desire”  was  amply  adequate;  but  it  did  not 
eclipse  the  memory  of  the  first  American 
production  of  the  piece,  made  a  dozen 
years  ago  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Cowell  Le  Moyne, 
with  Mabel  Taliaferro,  who  w’as  then  a 
child  herself,  in  the  lyrical  and  lovely  part 
of  the  fairy  child. 

The  production  of  “The  Countess  Cath- 
leen”  was  a  more  ambitious  effort.  So 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  play 
was  first  presented  in  New  York  by  Mar¬ 
garet  Wycherley  that  it  may  not  be  sup>er- 
fluous  to  recall  the  medieval  legend  which 
it  charmingly  retells.  At  a  time  when  Ire¬ 
land  is  afflicted  by  a  great  famine,  a  couple 
of  demons  app>ear  in  the  guise  of  Oriental 
merchants  and  offer  to  p>ay  gold  in  exchange 
for  human  souls.  Many  starx’ing  peasants 
sell  their  souls  in  order  to  obtain  the  price 
of  food;  but,  hearing  of  this  traffic,  the  great 
Countess  Cathleen  sells  her  own  beautiful 
and  spotless  soul  for  an  enormous  sum,  and 
with  the  proceeds  of  her  sacrifice  buys  back 
the  forfeited  souls  of  her  afflicted  p)eople. 
At  the  moment  of  her  death,  an  angel  ap¬ 
pears  from  heaven  and  rescues  the  kindly 
Countess  from  ultimate  damnation. 

This  lovely  story  is  set  forth  with  no  ap¬ 
parent  implications;  but  it  is  difficult  not 
to  regard  it  as  indicating  allegorically  that 
the  great  soul  of  Ireland  herself  has  been 
sold  into  bondage  in  order  to  save  her  peas¬ 
ants  from  the  ravages  of  famine. 

“The  Countess  Cathleen,”  which  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  blank  verse  and  is  disclosed  in  five 
imaginative  scenes,  is  the  sort  of  play  that 
woidd  seem  to  most  stage-directors  to  re¬ 
quire  an  exp)ensive  and  elaborate  produc¬ 
tion;  yet  the  Irish  Players  presented  it  ac¬ 
ceptably  without  investing  any  considerable 
sum  in  the  endeavor.  They  hung  up  a 
green  cloth  as  a  back-drop,  cast  a  mystic 
light  upon  it,  and  allowed  the  actors  to  tell 
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us  in  the  lines  that  the  scene  was  in  a  for¬ 
est.  This  simple  subterfuge  was  more  con¬ 
vincing  in  effect  than  any  exhibition  of  can¬ 
vas  trees  and  padded  rocks.  If  the  Irish 
Players  have  taught  us  nothing  else,  they 
have  at  least  taught  us  how  to  save  money 
in  the  theatre  by  appealing  to  the  natural 
eagerness  of  the  audience  to  make  believe. 

The  Abbey  Theatre  Company  must  also 
be  commended  for  producing  Bemanl 
Shaw’s  extraordinary  “sermon  in  crude 
melodrama”  entitled  “The  Shewing-up  of 
Blanco  Posnet.”  Blanco  Posnet  professes 
to  be  the  wickedest  man  in  a  very  wicked 
town  in  Arizona.  He  steals  a  horse  and 
runs  away  with  it;  but,  meeting  on  the  road 
a  wistful  woman  whose  child  is  dying  (rf 
croup,  he  “turns  soft”  and  gives  the  horse 
to  her  in  order  that  she  may  hurry  to  a 
doctor.  In  consequence,  his  pursuers  cap¬ 
ture  him  and  bring  him  back  to  trial.  The 
town  prostitute,  who  bears  a  grudge  against 
him,  is  about  to  swear  away  his  life,  when 
the  wistful  woman  enters  the  crowded 
court-room  and  pleads  for  Blanco  Posnet 
The  hard-hearted  prostitute  “turns  -soft” 
in  her  turn;  and,  against  the  will  of  nearly 
everybody  present,  Blanco  is  acquitted. 

The  point  of  the  play  is  that  even  such 
deprav^  creatures  as  pride  themselves  up¬ 
on  their  wickedness  are  forever  at  the 
mercy  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  “the 
eternal  not-ourselves  that  makes  for  right¬ 
eousness.” 

This  play  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  is  one  of  the 
most  sincere  and  persuasive  religious  utter¬ 
ances  of  recent  art;  but  the  British  censor 
has  pronounced  it  blasphemous  and  has 
forbidden  the  production  of  the  piece  in 
England.  The  Abbey  Theatre  Players  do 
not  appear  to  their  best  advantage  in  a 
play  so  utterly  different  as  this  from  all  the 
other  pieces  in  their  repertory,  but  they 
should  be  heartily  thanked  for  giving  this 
great  work  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  a  hearing  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  in  .\merica. 

“ROMANCE” 

By  far  the  most  effective  American  play  J 
of  the  mid-season  was  “Romance,”  by  Ed-  ' 
ward  Sheldon.  This  young  writer — he  is  at  |r 
present  only  twenty-six  years  old — has  been  1 
rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  one  of  our  most  | 
important  playwrights.  His  earlier  plays,  L 
while  disclosing  an  undeniable  talent  for  j 
the  theatre,  were  marred  by  an  apparent  i 
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inability  to  sustain  a  character  consistent¬ 
ly  from  act  to  act,  and  by  a  tendency  to 
disrupt  the  harmony  of  the  fabric  as  a 
whole  by  a  too  emphatic  insistence  on  cer¬ 
tain  details  that  w'ere  effective  in  them¬ 
selves.  But  in  the  present  piece  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  has  outgrown  these  former  faults.  In¬ 
stead  of  working  from  the  outside  in,  he 
has  at  last  learned  to  work  from  the  inside 
out. 

Whereas  formerly  he  relied  upon  his 
talent  for  observation  to  make  a  drama  out 
of  an  assemblage  of  details  selected  here 
and  there  from  actuality,  he  now  relies  up¬ 
on  imagination  to  create  details  in  conso¬ 
nance  with  a  preconceived  and  central 
theme.  By  this  change  of  method  he  has 
risen  from  mere  realism  to  the  higher  real¬ 
ity  of  romance,  and  has  achieved  the  ability 
to  develop  his  characters  from  act  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  of  nature. 

The  importance  of  “Romance”  may  per¬ 
haps  be  most  readily  appreciated  if  we 
summarize  the  theme  in  abstract  terms.  It 
often  happens  that  a  great  love  spontane¬ 
ously  arises  between  a  woman  so  excessive- 
.  ly  experienced  with  men  that  she  has  lost 
all  ideals  of  sexual  morality,  and  a  man  se 
utterly  inexperienced  with  women  that  he 
looks  upon  life  with  a  virginal  mind.  The 
tendency  of  such  a  passion  will  always  be 
to  drag  the  man  down  to  the  physical 
level  of  the  woman  and  to  drag  the  woman 
up  to  the  spiritual  level  of  the  man. 

As  a  result  of  this  mutual  and  overmas¬ 
tering  impulse  to  meet  each  other  Ujwn  com¬ 
mon  ground,  a  crucial  moment  must  arise 
when  the  lovers  will  hover  within  hailing 
distance  and  must  decide  forever  whether 
their  future  destiny  is  to  carry  them  above 
or  below  the  level  of  their  meeting.  Such  a 
crisis  occurs  frequently  in  life;  and  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  has  embodied  this  theme  with  ample 
wisdom  in  the  story  of  his  play. 

\  young  clergyman  falls  in  love  at  first 
sight  with  a  famous  opera-singer  who  has 
led  a  loose  life  with  many  men.  He  ideal¬ 
izes  her  in  his  imagination,  and  she  loves 
him  for  his  purity  of  mind.  When  he  asks 
her  to  marry  him,  she  is  impelled,  because 
she  loves  him  utterly,  to  confess  to  him 
the  fact  that  her  past  life  has  not  been 
chaste;  but  he  is  willing  to  forgive  what  he 
regards  as  the  guiltless  errors  of  her  un¬ 
protected  youth,  until  he  discovers  that 
she  has  very  recently  been  the  mistress  of 
his  best  friend  in  the  world.  In  utter  agony 
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he  walks  the  streets  for  hours,  asking  coun¬ 
sel  of  his  God,  and  thereby  batters  his  en- 
fevered  spirit  into  a  mood  of  religious  ec¬ 
stasy. 

Thus  inspired,  he  visits  his  fallen  angel 
after  midnight,  with  the  purpose  of  exhort¬ 
ing  her  to  save  her  soul.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  his  exordium,  he  succumbs  to  the  terri¬ 
ble  and  thrilling  appeal  of  her  physical 
nearness,  and,  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  he 
begs  her  to  yield  herself  immediately  to  his 
passion.  But  her  love  for  him  has  already 
lifted  her  far  beyond  ear-shot  of  his  sur¬ 
render  of  the  soul.  She  loves  him  far  too 
utterly  to  yield.  Instead,  she  calms  him 
like  an  angel  mothering  a  child,  and  sends 
him  away  from  her  forever. 

This  story  is  set  by  Mr.  Sheldon  in  the 
period  of  i860;  and  he  has  tastefully  em¬ 
ployed  his  extraordinary  talent  for  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  innumerable  actual  details  to 
evoke  the  atmosphere  of  a  departed  decade 
in  the  history  of  New  York.  He  decided 
wisely  that  his  somewhat  violent  romance 
would  seem  more  alluring  if  it  could  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  in  the  calming  mood  of  reminis¬ 
cence;  and  he  therefore  enclosed  his  three- 
act  play  within  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue, 
set  precisely  at  the  present  day,  in  which 
the  clergyman,  grown  elderly,  is  exhibited 
as  telling  to  his  grandson  the  story  of  his 
old  romance.  By  this  expedient  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  drama  is  mellowed  by  a  mist  of 
memory,  and  the  audience  is  led  to  look 
upon  the  narrative  from  a  distance  that 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 


THE  NEW  SECRETARY 


The  latest  of  Charles  Frohman’s  impor¬ 
tations  from  Paris  is  “The  New  Secretary,” 
which  was  adapted  by  Cosmo  Gordon  Len¬ 
nox  from  “Le  Cceur  Dispose,”  by  Francis 
de  Croisset,  the  playwright  who  drama¬ 
tized  “Arsene  Lupin.”  This  piece,  which 
rajoyed  a  long  run  at  the  Athenee  in  Paris, 
is  utterly  miscast  in  the  American  produc¬ 
tion.  Miss  Marie  Doro  is  incapable  of  sug- 
gestmg  the  character  of  the  heroine;  and 
such  excellent  actors  as  Charles  Cherry, 
Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  and  Frank  Kemble- 
Cooper  have  been  permitted  by  the  stage- 
director  to  play  in  several  different  keys  at 
once. 

The  piece  itself  is  representative  of  that 
lighter  type  of  French  comedy  which 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  strict- 


Phutofrmph  fry  Jmmf  %  Utattl*. 

A.NN  MURDOCK,  THE  SPIRITED  HEROINE  OF 

“the  bridal  path.” 
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FRANCIS  WILSON,  WHO  WROTE  THE  PLAY  IN  WHICH  HE  IS  STARRING, 
“the  SPIRm’ALIST.” 
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ly  nurtured  young.  The  new  secretary  is  a 
clever  but  imjjecunious  young  man  who  has 
been  employ^  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  a 
very  wealthy  family.  The  young  daughter 
of  the  house  has  engaged  herself  to  marry 
an  ambitious  baron;  and  the  new  secretary 
incurs  the  enmity  of  her  entire  family  when 
he  discovers  and  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
baron  is  a  party  to  a  scheme  to  defraud  her 
unsuspecting  family  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  But  his  fidelity  to  his  employer 
is  ultimately  rewarded  when  the  young 
girl,  against  her  will,  is  forced  to  acknowl- 
^ge  that  she  loves  him;  and,  in  the  pleas¬ 
ant  fashion  of  all  amiable  comedies,  she 
drifts  into  his  arms  as  the  final  curtain  falls. 

“THE  BRIDAL  PATH” 

“The  Bridal  Path,”  by  Thompson  Bu¬ 
chanan — like  Mr.  Sheldon,  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  playwright  of  indubitable  promise — is 
lacking  both  in  unity  of  mood  and  in  consist¬ 
ency  of  characterization.  It  starts  out,  agree¬ 
ably  enough,  as  a  comedy  of  manners;  but, 
in  the  second  act,  the  author  has  made  an 
ill-advised  attempt  to  emulate  the  serious 
Parisian  drama;  and,  in  the  third  act,  in  a 
belated  endeavor  to  scramble  back  to  the 
mood  of  comedy,  he  crawls  too  far  and  re¬ 
duces  the  fabric  to  mere  farce.  Further¬ 
more,  his  heroine  alters  her  character  from 
act  to  act.  Because  of  this  arrant  incon¬ 
sistency,  it  is  im{X)ssible  not  to  suspect  that 
the  author  was  unfortunately  persuaded  to 
rewrite  his  second  act  during  the  period  of 
rehearsal,  at  a  time  when  he  had  lost  the 
informing  recollection  of  his  original  in¬ 
spiration. 

The  heroine  is  a  spirited  young  girl  who 
has  long  been  in  love  with  a  fine  fellow  who 
regards  her  as  a  genial  comrade.  In  order 
to  hurry  him  into  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
she  mails  anonymously  to  a  scandal-mon- 
gering  society  weekly,  a  compromising  bit 
of  fabricated  gossip  that  links  his  name  with 
hers.  Her  ruse  succeeds;  and,  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  three  weeks,  we  attend  an  amusing 
scene,  conceived  in  the  manner  of  Clyde 
Fitch,  which  exhibits  the  wedding-cere¬ 
mony  of  the  clever  heroine. 

The  next  scene  reveals  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  in  the  privacy  of  the  nuptial 
chamber.  At  this  point,  it  is  easy  enough 
for  any  one  to  plan  a  proper  development 
of  the  story  in  accordance  with  the  already 
established  key  of  comedy.  The  heroine 


could  suffer  a  revulsion  of  spirit  from  the 
ruse  by  which  she  has  tricked  the  hero  into 
marrying  her;  and  the  hero,  who  has  had 
ample  time  to  realize  his  love  during  the 
weeks  of  their  engagement,  could  protest 
— vainly,  for  a  while — that  the  trickery  of 
the  girl  has  been  gloriously  justified  by  its 
fortunate  result  in  bringing  them  together; 
until,  at  last,  the  reality  of  their  affection 
should  triumph  over  the  heroine’s  misgiv- 
ipgs. 

But  instead  of  developing  his  story  in 
some  such  mood  as  this,  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
vainly  endeavored  to  achieve  a  more  dra¬ 
matic  crisis.  His  heroine  discovers,  imme¬ 
diately  after  her  wedding,  that  her  husband 
has  very  recently  been  allied,  in  an  illegiti¬ 
mate  relation,  with  an  amorous  adventur¬ 
ess;  and,  aghast  at  this  discovery,  she  or¬ 
ders  him  out  of  the  room.  Thereupon  her 
husband  locks  the  door  and  announces  his 
intention  of  remaining  in  her  presence, 
whatever  she  may  think  of  him. 

This  scene,  which  might  be  interesting 
enough  in  a  serious  drama  by  a  psychologic 
Parisian  playwright  like  Paul  Hervieu,  is 
utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  key  of  com¬ 
edy  in  which  the  present  piece  was  original¬ 
ly  planned.  It  sins  against  the  auditor’s  in¬ 
stinctive  taste,  and  ruins  irretrievably  the 
appeal  of  the  play. 

In  the  last  act,  Mr.  Buchanan  descends 
to  the  mood  of  farce,  in  order  to  effect  what 
must  now  appear  a  fabricated  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  estranged,  though  mar¬ 
ried,  lovers.  By  this  time  the  game  is  lost, 
and  the  auditor  must  necessarily  resent  the 
protracted  continuance  of  the  story.  But 
because  of  the  ability  revealed  in  many  mo¬ 
ments  of  this  play — especially  in  the  course 
of  the  initial  act — the  critic  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  the  piece  must  have  been  re¬ 
written  to  its  death  during  the  course  of  its 
rehearsals. 


‘THE  MASTER  MIND” 


Any  critical  opinion  of  “The  Master 
Mind,”  a  melodrama  in  four  acts  by  Daniel 
D.  Carter,  must  dep)end  upon  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  play  is  regarded.  If 
it  be  considered  seriously  as  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  life,  it  must  be  dismissed  at  once  for 
its  preposterous  improbability;  but  if  it  be 
approached  as  a  frankly  fabricated  narrative, 
it  must  be  praised  for  the  ingenuity  dis¬ 
played  in  the  concoction  of  its  mechanism. 


The  Players 
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This  is  the  latest  of  those 
melodramas  of  the  under¬ 
world  with  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  season  has  abounded. 
The  Master  Mind  is  an  in- 
^nious  criminal  who  slow¬ 
ly  works  out  his  dark 
schemes  w'ith  the  assistance 
of  many  minor  crooks 
whose  movements  he  com- 


EDMUNO  BREESE  IN  “THE 
MASTER  MIND.” 


PEGGY  WOOD,  PLAYING  IN  “THE 
LADY  OF  THE  SLIPPER.” 


mands  by  holding  over  them  the 
threat  of  betraying  them  to  the  police. 
He  “has  something  on”  all  of  them, 
as  the  phrase  is;  and  they  are  forced 
to  obey  his  orders  without  even  un¬ 
derstanding  the  purport  of  the  plans 
in  the  execution  of  which  they  are 
employed. 

This  is  an  excellent  idea  for  the 
basis  of  a  melodrama.  The  present 
play  concerns  itself  with  the  plot  of 
The  Master  Mind  to  ruin  the  career 
of  a  rising  district-attorney  who  had 
once  condemned  the  brother  of  the 
hero  to  capital  punishment.  The  sin¬ 
ister  schemer  traps  his  victim  into 
marrying  an  innocent  young  girl, 
whom  he  has  cleverly  provided  with 
a  hypothetical  family  of  crooks.  He 
is  alraut  to  wreck  the  career  of  the 
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attorney  by  revealing  the  obliquity  of 
the  characters  to  whom  the  latter  has  ap¬ 
parently  allied  himself  by  marriage,  when 
a  sudden  rush  of  sympathy  for  the  heroine 
moves  The  Master  Mind  to  relent. 

This  story  is  exceedingly  unplausible, 
and  the  characters  exhibit  no  discoverable 
reference  to  life;  but  the  fabric  is  exciting, 
none  the  less,  and  the  daring  ingenuity  of 
the  author’s  invention  keeps  the  interest  of 
the  audience  continually  active.  The  play 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  those  tired 
business  men  who  are  willing  and  eager  not 
to  think. 

“WIDOW  BY  PROXY” 

This  is  the  first  time  in  three  seasons  that 
May  Irwin  has  appeared  upon  Broadway; 
and  her  reappearance  in  New  York  is  so 
welcome  that  no  one  would  care  to  criticize 
too  captiously  the  vehicle  that  she  has 
chosen.  Miss  Irwin  is  one  of  the  very  few 
comediennes  who  can  be  funny  at  will,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  text  that  is  assigned  to  her. 
She  is  a  far  finer  artist  than  the  average 
auditor  imagines.  She  is  funny,  not — like 
Marie  Dressier — because  she  is  fat,  but  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  fat. 

In  her  present  piece  she  exhibits  a  very 
delicate  evidence  of  her  calculated  artistry. 
The  play  offers  her  equal  opportunities  in 
every  act;  but,  with  a  fine  sense  of  cres¬ 
cendo,  she  has  planned  her  own  {perform¬ 
ance  so  that  she  is  twice  as  funny  in  the 
second  act,  and  three  times  as  funny  in  the 


third  act,  as  she  allows  herself  to  be  in  the 
first. 

Her  play  is  inconsiderable  in  itself.  It  is 
entitled  “Widow  by  Proxy,”  and  is  the  work 
of  Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing.  Miss  Ir¬ 
win  plays  a  bachelor  girl  who  is  living  im- 
{jecuniously  with  a  young  widow  who  has 
never  been  recognized  by  her  husband’s 
family.  In  order  that  a  certain  parcel  of 
prof)erty  may  be  divided,  it  becomes  obli¬ 
gatory  that  the  widow  should  visit  her 
snobbish  family  for  the  pur|X)se  of  signing 
the  necessary  {papers.  But  when  the  wid¬ 
ow’s  sensibilities  revolt  against  this  resigna¬ 
tion  of  her  inde{pendence,  her  chum  impul¬ 
sively  resolves  to  impersonate  her,  and  to 
carry  through,  by  proxy,  the  needed  nego¬ 
tiations. 

Arrived  in  the  family  mansion,  the  widow 
by  proxy  promptly  falls  in  love  with  her 
pretend^  cousin;  and  she  is  about  to  marry 
him,  when  her  assumed  husband  suddenly 
turns  up,  unex{pectedly  alive,  to  interject 
new  complications  in  the  plot.  His  unfore¬ 
seen  return  ultimately  clears  up  the  intric¬ 
acies  of  the  situation,  and  the  temporary  wi¬ 
dow  by  proxy  marries  the  man  of  her  choice. 

This  play  is  not  es{pecially  ingenious  in 
plot,  and  is  {positively  deficient  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  character  and  dialogue;  but  Miss 
Irwin  makes  it  seem  as  entertaining  as  if  it 
were  a  masterpiece  of  comedy.  Thus,  from 
time  to  time,  an  excellent  interpretative 
artist  may  come  to  the  rescue  of  an  author 
whose  work  would  otherwise  have  failed  to 
be  effective. 


FROM  A  HOSPITAL  BED 

BY  EUNICE  TIETJENS 

'^HIS  is  a  house  of  many-fingered  ppain — 

*  Swift  fingers,  pitiless,  that  probe  and  press; 

A  sullen  house  where  torture  is,  and  stress. 

And  w'here  drugged  nightmare  dreams  grow  real  again. 
Here  in  the  darkness  shudder  cries  that  strain 
Like  living  things  and  throb  all  {powerless 
Against  dead  walls  grown  {pale  writh  weariness. 

And  dull,  blank  windows  where  the  hours  wane. 

Yet  here — begot  by  very  violence 

Of  {pain,  that  {pain  might  sting  itself,  and  heal — 

The  living  spirit  of  com{passion  dwells 

And  ministers  in  selfless  diligence 

With  keen,  strong  hands;  till  I  who  lie  here  feel 

That  heaven  has  stooped  and  laid  its  lips  to  hell’s. 


^he 
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AUTHOR  or  ‘'the  NET,”  “THE  NE’ER-DO-WELL,”  “THE  SPOILERS,”  ETC. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  M.  LEONE  BRACKER  lliBiilfflllll  Bi 

Precedin’G  In'staluents:  When  the  Nebraska,  bound  from  Seattle  to  Alaska,  struck  a  rock  and  sank, 
Murray  O’Neil,  builder  of  the  North  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway,  saved  the  life  of  Natalie  Gerard,  ward  of 
Curtis  Gordon,  a  promoter  of  dubious  Alaskan  projects.  The  next  day  Miss  Gerard  persuaded  O’Neil  to 
take  her  north  with  him  so  that  she  might  join  her  mother  and  Gordon  at  Hope,  Gordon’s  new  mining- 
town.  After  staying  over  as  Gordon’s  guest  for  a  few  hours,  O’Neil  left  Hope  with  a  former  employee, 
“Happy  Tom”  Slater,  who  had  been  working  for  Gordon,  but  resigned  the  moment  he  saw  O’Neil.  At  Cor¬ 
tex,  Murray  acquired  also  Dan  Appleton,  a  young  engineer  whom  Gordon  had  just  fired  for  telling  the 
tmth  about  his  worthless  mine.  Then  O’Neil’s  expedition,  bound  for  the  Kyak  coal-fields  to  make  good 
Murray’s  claims,  pushed  on  till  it  came  to  the  cafion  by  which  the  Salmon  River  bursts  through  the  coast 
range,  and  within  sound  of  the  twin  glaciers  that  make  the  river  a  battle  of  icebergs.  Here  O’Neil  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  carrying  a  railroad  by  this  apparently  impossible  route  to  the  rich  resources  of  interior 
Alaska,  thus  defeating  both  Gordon’s  road  and  the  Copper  Trust’s. 

O’Neil  went  to  New  York  to  raise  capital,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  met  all  of  his  old  railway  “boys”  in 
council  at  Seattle.  Their  consultation  was  interrupted  by  a  reporter,  who  turned  out  to  be  Eliza  Appleton, 
Dan’s  sUter — a  frank,  humorous,  boyish  girl  who  won  O’Neil’s  interest  as  her  brother  had  done.  A  year 
after  this  introduction  to  O’Neil,  Eliza  was  commissioned  by  her  paper  to  write  up  Alaskan  projects  from 
a  muckraking  point  of  view.  She  joined  Dan  at  Omar,  where  O’Neil  welcomed  her  generously  and  gave 
her  and  Dan  a  bungalow  by  themselves.  Here  Natalie  Gerard,  who  had  been  a  shipmate  of  Eliza’s,  sto^v. 
ped  off  for  a  visit,  and  confided  to  O’Neil  the  loss  of  her  own  and  her  mother’s  fortunes  through  Gordon’s 
neglect  of  Government  rulings.  Going  on  to  Hope,  Natalie  verified  her  suspicions  of  her  mother’s  relations 
with  Gordon;  a  terrible  scene  between  Mrs.  Gerard  and  Gordon  followed,  and  the  two  women  left  Hope 
and  sought  refuge  with  O’Neil.  Gordon  was  furious,  and  during  O’Neil’s  absence  from  camp  he  sent  a  man 
to  hire  away  his  workers.  He  was  outwitted  by  the  camp  doctor,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Eliza — and 
croton  oil — made  “Happy  Tom”  a  convincing  victim'of  smallpox,  and  quarantined  the  town.  Meantime 
Eliza’s  first  article  appeared,  distorted  by  editing  into  an  attack  upon  O’Neil.  While  she  was  raging  about 
this,  her  brother  told  her  of  his  trouble — his  love  for  Natalie,  despite  his  conviction  that  O’Neil  had  first 
claim;  and  he  b^ged  her  to  win  O’Neil’s  interest  herself. 

Gordon’s  next  move  was  to  change  the  starting-point  of  his  road  from  Hope  to  Kyak,  where  the  trust 
was  building  a  breakwater;  and  the  contest  now  became  a  three-sided  race  to  the  glaciers.  To  help  his  road 
along,  Gordon  planned  to  steal  the  cafion — to  pass  O’Neil’s  men  on  their  right-of-way  along  its  steep  west 
wall.  O’Neil  promptly  sent  Dan  Appleton,  with  a  picked  crew  and  a  load  of  dynamite,  to  hold  the  position; 
and  two  long,  nerve-racking  days  brought  him  within  sight  of  the  rival  encampments. 

CHAPTES  XV — CONTINUED 

EORTUNATELY  the  voice  of  the  with  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  ahead. 

river  and  the  periodic  bombard-  About  mid-forenoon  of  the  following  day 
ment  from  the  glaciers  drowned  Curtis  Gordon  halted  his  party  at  the  lower 
the  rattle  of  loose  stones  dislodged  end  of  the  rapids  and  went  on  alone,  foUow- 
by  their  footsteps.  But  it  was  a  trying  ing  a  faint  footpath  scarcely  wide  enough  in 
half-hour  that  followed.  places  for  a  man  to  pass.  This  trail  dipped 

Dan  did  not  breathe  easily  until  his  in  and  out,  wound  back  and  forth  around 
party  had  crossed  the  bar  and  was  safely  frowning  promontories.  It  dodged  through 
out  upon  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake,  alder  tWckets  or  spanned  slides  of  loose 
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rock,  until,  three  miles  above,  it  emerged 
into  the  more  ojien  country  back  of  the 
parent  range.  It  had  been  worn  by  the 
feet  of  wild  animals,  and  it  followed  closely 
the  right  of  way  of  the  S.  R.  &  N.  To  the 
left,  the  hills  rose  swiftly  in  great  leaps  to 
the  sky;  to  the  right,  so  close  that  a  false 
step  meant  disaster,  roared  the  cataract, 
muddy  and  foam-flecked. 

As  Gordon  neared  -the  first  bluff,  he 
heard,  above  the  clamor  of  the  flood,  a 
faint  metallic  “tap-tap-tap,”  as  of  hammer 
and  drill,  and,  drawing  closer,  he  saw  Dan 
Appleton  perched  upon  a  rock  w'hich  com¬ 
manded  a  view  in  both  directions.  Just 
around  the  shoulder,  in  a  tiny  gulch,  were 
pitched  several  tents,  from  one  of  which 
curled  the  smoke  of  a  cook-stove.  Close  at 
hand  were  moored  four  battered  poling 
boats. 

“Look  out!”  Appleton  shouted  from  his 
rock. 

Gordon  flushed  angrily  and  kept  on,  scan¬ 
ning  the  surroimdings  with  practised  eye. 

“Hey,  you!”  Dan  called,  for  a  second 
time.  “Keep  back!  We’re  going  to  shoot.” 

Still  heedless  of  the  warning,  Gordon  held 
stubbornly  to  his  stride.  Hfe  noted  the 
heads  of  several  men  projecting  from  be¬ 
hind  boulders,  and  his  anger  rose.  How 
dared  this  whipper-snapjjer  shout  at  him! 
He  felt  inclined  to  toss  the  insolent  young 
scoundrel  into  the  rapids.  Then  suddenly 
his  resentment  gave  place  to  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  emotion.  The  slanting  bank  mid¬ 
way  between  him  and  Appleton  lifted  itself 
bodily  in  a  chocolate-colored  upheaval,  and 
the  roar  of  a  dynamite  blast  rolled  out 
across  the  river. 

It  was  but  a  feeble  echo  of  the  majestic 
reverberations  from  the  glacier  across  the 
lake,  but  it  was  impressive  enough  to  send 
Curtis  Gordon  scurrying  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  wheeled  in  his  tracks,  doubling  himself 
over,  and  his  long  legs  began  to  thrash 
wildly.  Reaching  the  shelter  of  a  rock 
crevice,  he  hurled  himself  into  it,  while  over 
his  refuge  descended  a  shower  of  dirt  and 
rocks  and  debris.  When  the  rain  of  missiles 
had  subsided,  he  stepped  forth,  his  face 
white  with  fury,  his  big  hands  twitching. 
His  voice  was  hoarse  as  he  shouted  his 
protest.  •• 

Appleton  scrambled  carefully  down  from 
his  perch  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  ap¬ 
proached  with  insolent  leisure.  “Say!  Do 
you  want  to  get  your  fool  self  killed?”  he 


cried;  then  in  an  altered  tone:  “Oh!  Is  it 
you,  Gordon?” 

“You  knew  very  well  it  was  I.”  Gordon 
swallowed  hard  and  partly  controlled  his 
wrath.  “What  do  you  mean  by  such  care¬ 
lessness?”  he  demanded.  “You  ought  to 
be  hanged  for  a  thing  like  that.”  He 
brushed  the  dirt  from  his  expensive  hunt¬ 
ing  suit. 

“I  yelled  my  head  off!  You  must  be 
deaf.” 

“You  saw  me  coming!  Don’t  say  you 
didn’t.  Fortunately  I  wasn’t  hurt.”  In  a 
tone  of  command  he  added:  “You’ll  have 
to  stop  blasting  until  I  go  through  with  my 
party.” 

“^rry!  Every  day  counts  with  us.” 
Appleton  grinned.  “You  know  how  it  is— 
short  season,  and  all  that.” 

“Come,  come!  Don’t  be  an  idiot.  I 
have  no  time  to  waste.” 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  go  around,”  said 
Dan.  “T^  isn’t  a  public  road,  you  know.” 

Gordon  had  come  to  argue,  to  pacify,  to 
gain  his  ends  by  lydng,  if  necessary;  but 
this  impudent  jackanapes  infuriated  him. 

“You  scoundrel!”  he  cried.  “You’d  have 
blown  me  into  the  river  if  you  could.  But 
I’ll  go  through  this  cafion - ” 

“Go  as  far  and  as  fast  as  you  like,”  Dan 
interrupted  with  equal  heat.  “Only  take 
your  own  chances,  and  have  a  net  spread  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  rapids  to  catch  the 
remains.” 

They  eyed  each  other  angrily;  then  Gor¬ 
don  said  more  quietly:  “This  is  ridiculous. 
You  can’t  stop  me.” 

“Maybe  I  can’t,  and  maybe  I  can.  I’m 
under  orders  to  rush  this  work  and  I  don’t 
intend  to  knock  off  to  please  you.  I’ve 
planted  shots  at  various  places  along  our 
right  of  way  and  I’ll  set  ’em  off  when  it 
suits  me.  If  you’re  so  anxious  to  go  up 
river,  why  don’t  you  cross  over  to  the 
moraine?  There’s  a  much  better  trail  on 
that  side.  You’ll  find  better  walking  a  few 
miles  farther  up,  and  you’ll  run  no  risk  of 
being  hurt.” 

“I  intend  to  run  a  survey  along  this  hill¬ 
side.” 

“There  isn’t  room;  we  beat  you  to  it.” 

“The  law  provides - ” 

“Law?  Jove!  I’d  forgotten  there  is  such 
a  thing.  \^y  don’t  you  go  to  law  and  set¬ 
tle  the  question  that  way?  We’ll  have  our 
track  laid  by  the  time  you  get  action,  and 
I’m  sure  Mr.  O’Neil  wouldn’t  place  any 


during  that  first  mad  plunge  she  had  seen  o’nf.il  go  down  beneath  one  of  the 

REARING  BOATS.  A  MAN  WAS  HELPING  HIM  OUT. 
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obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  free  passage 
back  and  forth.  He’s  awfully  obliging 
about  such  things.” 

Gordon  ground  his  teeth.  “Don’t  you 
understand  that  I’m  entitled  to  a  right  of 
way  through  here,  under  the  law  of  com¬ 
mon  user?”  he  asked,  with  what  patience 
he  could  command. 

“If  you’re  trying  to  get  a  legal  opinion 
on  the  matter  why  don’t  you  see  a  lawyer? 
I’m  not  a  lawyer.  I’m  an  engineer.  How¬ 
ever,  I  happen  to  know  that  the  law  of 
common  user  has  never  been  applied  to 
Alaska.” 

Gordon  started.  “That’s  a  ridiculous 
statement.” 

“Perhaps — but  it’s  true.  Until  the  law 
of  common  user  has  been  applied  here, 
you’ll  have  to  use  the  other  side  of  the 
river.” 

“Don’t  get  funny.  I  can’t  send  my  men 
in  here  if  you  continue  blasting.” 

“So  It  seems  to  me,  but  you  appear  to 
be  hell- bent  on  trying  it.” 

The  promoter  chewed  his  lip  foi  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  p>erplexity,  then  said  with  a  genial¬ 
ity  he  was  far  from  feeling: 

“Appleton,  you’re  all  right!  I  admire 
your  loyalty,  even  though  it  hapf>ehs  to  be 
for  a  mistaken  cause.  I  always  liked  you. 
I  admire  loyalty — it’s  something  I  netxl  in 
my  business.  What  I  need,  I  pay  for,  and 
I  pay  well.” 

your  man  Linn  told  us.” 

“I  never  really  discharged  you.  In  fact, 
I  intended  to  reemploy  you,  for  I  need  you 
badly.  You  can  name  your  own  salary  and 
go  to  work  any  time.” 

“In  other  words,  you  mean  you’ll  pay  me 
well  to  let  you  through.” 

“I  mean  that  you  can  fix  your  own  price, 
and  I’ll  double  it.” 

“Will  you  come  with  me  up  this  trail  a 
little  way?”  Dan  inquired. 

“Certainly.” 

“There’s  a  spot  where  I’d  like  to  have 
you  stand.  I’ll  save  you  the  trouble  of 
walking  back  to  your  men — you’ll  beat  the 
echo.” 

There  was  a  pause  while  Gordon  digested 
this.  “Better  think  it  over,”  he  said  at 
length.  “I’ll  never  let  O’Neil  build  his 
road — not  if  it  breaks  me — and  you’re 
merely  laying  yourself  oi>en  to  arrest  by 
threatening  me.” 

“Please  come  with  me!”  urged  Appleton. 
“You’ll  never  know  what  hit  you.” 


With  a  curse,  the  promoter  wheeled  and 
walked  swiftly  down  the  trail  by  which  he 
had  come. 

“Get  ready  to  shoot,”  Dan  ordered  when 
he  had  returned  to  his  vantage-point.  A 
few  moments  later  he  saw  the  invading 
party  approach,  but  he  withheld  his  warn¬ 
ing  shout  until  it  was  close  at  hand.  Evi¬ 
dently  Gordon  did  not  believe  he  would 
have  the  reckless  courage  to  carry  out  his 
threat,  and  had  determined  to  put  him  to 
the  test. 

The  engineer  gauged  his  distance  nicely, 
and  when  the  newcomers  had  fairly  passed 
within  the  danger  zone  he  gave  the  signal 
to  fire. 

A  blast,  heavier  than  the  one  which  had 
discouraged  Gordon’s  advance,  followed  his 
command,  and  down  upon  the  newcomers 
rained  a  deluge  which  sent  them  scurry¬ 
ing  to  cover.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
injured. 

An  hour  later  the  invaders  had  pitched 
camp  a  mile  below,  and  after  placing  a 
trusted  man  on  guard,  Appleton  sent  his 
weary  companions  to  b^. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

WE  JOURNEY  TO  A  PLACE  OF  MANY  WONDERS 

Curtis  Gordon’s  men  broke  camp  the 
next  day  and,  by  taking  the  east  bank  of 
the  Salmon  River,  pres^  through  to  the 
upper  valley.  Here  they  recross^  to  the 
west  side  and  completed  their  survey,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three-mile  gap  which 
Dan  Appleton  held. 

Gordon  continued  to  smart  under  the 
sting  of  his  defeat,  however,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  devising  further  measures  by 
which  to  harass  his  enemy  and  incidentally 
advance  his  own  fortunes. 

His  business  career  had  consisted  of  a 
series  of  brilliant  manipulations,  whereby, 
with  little  to  go  up>on,  he  had  forc^  financial 
recognition  for  himself.  No  one  knew  bet¬ 
ter  t^n  he  the  unstable  foundation  beneath 
his  Alaskan  enterprises;  yet  more  than  once 
he  had  turned  ventures  as  desperate  into 
the  semblance  of  success.  Gordon  was  one 
of  those  money  wolves  of  the  commercial 
world  who  prey  upon  the  weak  and  dep)end 
up>on  the  spirit  of  compromise  in  their  ad¬ 
versaries.  He  had  the  faculty  of  snatching 
at  least  half  a  victory  from  apparent  defeat, 
and  for  this  reason  he  had  been  able  to  show 
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a  record  sufficiently  impressive  to  convince 
the  average  investor. 

By  purchasing  for  a  song  the  McDermott 
rights  at  Kyak,  he  had  placed  himself  in 
position  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Heidlemann  breakwater,  and  by  rapidly 
pushing  his  tracks  ahead  he  made  his  rivalry 
seem  formidable.  As  a  means  of  attack 
upon  O’Neil  he  adopted  a  procedure  com¬ 
mon  in  railroad  builffing.  He  amended  his 
original  survey  so  that  it  crossed  that  of  the 
S.  R.  &  N.  midway  between  the  lower 
bridge  over  the  Salmon  River  and  the  gla¬ 
ciers,  and  at  that  point  began  the  hasty 
oection  of  a  grade. 

It  was  at  the  cost  of  no  little  incon¬ 
venience  that  he  rushed  forw'ard  a  large 
body  of  men  and  supplies,  and  began  to  lay 
track  across  the  S.  R.  &  N.  right  of  way. 
If  Appleton  could  hold  a  hillside,  he  rea¬ 
soned,  he  himself  could  hold  a  crossing — if 
not  permanently,  at  least  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  serve  his  purpose. 

His  action  came  as  a  disagreeable  surprise 
to  O’Neil.  These  battles  for  crossings  have 
been  common  in  the  history  of  railroading 
and  they  have  not  infrequently  resulted  in 
sanguinary  affrays.  Long  after  the  ties  are 
spiked  and  the  heads  are  healed,  the  legal 
rights  involved  have  been  determined,  but 
usually  amid  such  a  tangle  of  confiicting 
testimony  and  such  a  confusion  of  techni¬ 
calities  as  to  leave  the  justice  of  the  final 
decision  in  doubt. 

In  the  unsettled  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  Salmon  River  Valley,  physical  pos¬ 
session  of  a  right  of  way  was  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  law,  and  O’Neil  realized  that 
he  must  choose  between  violence  and  a  com¬ 
promise.  Not  being  given  to  compromise, 
he  continued  his  construction  work,  and 
drew  closer,  day  by  day,  to  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact. 

Reports  of  his  opiX)nent’s  preparations 
for  resistance  came  from  the  front.  Gordon 
had  laid  several  hundred  yards  of  light  rails 
upon  his  grade,  and  on  these  he  had  mount¬ 
ed  a  device  in  the  nature  of  a  “go-devil”  or 
skip,  which  he  shunted  back  and  forth  by 
m^ns  of  a  donkey-engine  and  steel  cable. 
With  this  in  operation  across  the  point  of 
intersection  like  a  shuttle,  interference 
would  be  extremely  dangerous.  In  addition 
he  ^d  built  block-houses  and  breastworks 
of  ties,  and  in  these,  it  was  reported,  he  had 
stationed  the  pick  of  his  hired  helpers, 
armed  and  well  provisioned. 


Toward  this  stronghold  Murray  O’Neil’s 
men  worked,  laying  his  road-bed  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  as  the  intervening  , 
distance  decreased,  anxiety  and  speculation 
at  Omar  increased. 

.Among  those  who  hung  upon  the  rumors 
of  the  approaching  clash  with  greatest  inter¬ 
est  was  Eliza  .Appleton.  Since  Dan’s  de¬ 
parture  for  the  front  she  had  done  her 
modest  best  to  act  the  part  he  had  forced 
upon  her,  and  in  furtherance  of  their  con¬ 
spiracy  she  had  urged  O’Neil  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  taking  her  over  the  work.  She 
felt  an  e\  er  growing  curiosity  to  see  the 
glaciers,  and  she  reflected,  though  not  with¬ 
out  a  degree  of  self-contempt,  that  nothing 
could  be  moie  favorable  to  her  design  than 
the  intimacy  of  several  days  together  on  the 
trail.  .Although  she  had  no  idea  that  Mur¬ 
ray  could  or  would  ever  care  seriously  for 
her,  she  felt  that  there  was  a  bare  possi¬ 
bility  of  winning  his  transient  interest  and 
in  that  way,  perhaps,  affording  her  brother 
time  in  which  to  attain  his  heart’s  desire. 

Of  course  it  was  all  utterly  absurd,  yet  it 
was  serious  enough  to  Dan.  And  her  own 
feelings? — well,  they  didn’t  matter. 

She  was  greatly  excited  when  O’Neil  an¬ 
nounced  one  evening:  “I’m  ready  to  make 
that  trip  to  the  front,  if  you  are.  I  have 
business  at  Kyak;  so  after  we’ve  seen  the 
glaciers  we  will  go  down  there  and  you  can 
take  in  the  coal-fields.” 

“How  long  shall  we  be  gone?”" 

“Ten  days,  perhaps.  We’ll  start  in  the 
morning.” 

“I’m  ready  to  leave  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice.” 

“Then  perhaps  you’d  better  help  Na¬ 
talie.” 

“Natalie!”  exclaimed  Eliza,  seeing  all  • 
her  well-laid  plans  tottering.  “Is  she  go¬ 
ing?” 

“Oh,  yes!  It’s  an  opf>ortunity  she 
shouldn’t  miss,  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
pleasanter  for  you  if  she  went  with  us.” 

Eliza  was  forced  to  acknowledge  his 
thoughtfulness,  although  it  angered  her  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  proprieties.  Her  news¬ 
paper  training  had  made  her  feel  superior  to 
such  considerations,  and  up>on  this,  of  all 
occasions,  she  would  have  liked  to  be  free  of 
mere  conventions.  But  of  course  she  pro¬ 
fessed  the  greatest  delight. 

O’Neil  had  puzzled  her  much  of  late;  for 
at  times  he  seemed  wrapped  up  in  Natalie 
and  at  other  times  he  actually  showed  a 
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preference  for  Eliza’s  company.  He  was 
so  impartial  in  his  attentions  that  at  one 
moment  the  girl  would  waver  in  her  de¬ 
termination  and  in  the  next  would  believe 
herself  succeeding  beyond  her  hope.  The 
game  confused  her  emotions  curiously.  She 
accused  herself  of  being  overbold  and  then 
she  noted  with  horror  that  she  was  growing 
as  sensitive  to  his  apparent  coldness  as  if  she 
were  really  in  earnest. 

To  counteract  this  tendency  she  assumed 
a  very  professional  air  when  they  set  out  on 
the  following  morning.  She  was  once  more 
Eliza  Appleton  the  reporter,  and  O’Neil, 
in  recognition  of  this  fact,  explained  rapidly 
the  difficulties  of  construction  which  he  had 
met  and  overcome.  As  she  b^an  to  under¬ 
stand,  there  came  to  her  a  fuller  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  man  and  the  work  he  was  doing. 
Natalie,  however,  could  not  seem  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  the  enterprise.  She  saw 
nothing  beyond  the  even  gravel  road-bed, 
the  uninteresting  trestles  and  bridges  and 
cuts  and  fills,  the  like  of  which  she  had  seen 
many  times  before,  and  her  comment  was 
childlike.  O’Neil,  however,  appeared  to 
find  her  naivetd  charming,  and  Eliza  re¬ 
flected  bitterly: 

“If  my  nose  were  perfectly  chiseled  and 
my  eyebrows  nice,  he  wouldn’t  care  if  my 
brain  was  the  size  of  a  rabbit’s.  Here  am  I, 
talking  like  a  human  being  and  really  under¬ 
standing  him,  while  she  sits  like  a  Greek 
goddess,  wondering  if  her  hat  is  on  straight. 
If  ever  I  find  a  girl  uglier  than  I  am  I’ll 
make  her  my  bosom  friend!”  And  she 
jabbed  her  pencil  viciously  at  her  note¬ 
book. 

When  the  engine  finally  stopp>ed,  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  tent  village  beside  which 
flowed  one  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
Salmon .  In  the  distance  the  grade  stretched 
out  across  the  level  swamps  like  a  thin, 
lately  healed  scar,  and  along  its  crest 
gravel  trains  were  slowly  creeping.  An 
army  of  men,  like  a  row  of  ants,  were  toiling 
upon  it,  and  still  farther  away  shone  the 
white  sides  of  another  encampment. 

“Oh!  That’s  Gordon’s  track,”  Eliza 
cried  quickly.  “Why,  you’re  nearly  up  to 
him.  How  do  you  intend  to  get  across?” 

O’Neil  nodded  at  the  long,  thin  line  of 
toiling  men  in  the  distance.  “There’s  a 
loose  handle  in  each  one  of  those  picks,” 
he  said. 

“Somebody  will  be  killed  in  that  kind  of  a 
racket.” 


“That  rests  with  Gordon.  I’m  going 
through.” 

“Suppose  he  had  said  that  when  Dan 
stopp^  him  at  the  cafion?” 

“If  he’d  said  it,  and  meant  it,  he’d  proba¬ 
bly  have  succeeded.  He  bluffs;  I  don’t! 
I  have  to  go  on;  he  didn’t.  Now,  lunch  is 
served,  and  since  this  is  our  last  glimpse  of 
civilization  I  advise  you  to  fortify  your¬ 
selves.  From  here  on  we  shall  see  nothing 
but  the  wilderness.” 

He  led  them  to  a  spotless  tent  which  had 
been  newly  erected  at  the  edge  of  the 
spruce.  It  was  smoothly  stretched  upon  a 
framework  of  timber,  its  walls  and  floor 
were  of  dressed  lumber,  and  within  were 
two  cots  all  in  clean  linen.  There  were  twin 
wash-stands  also,  and  dressers  and  rocking- 
chairs,  a  table  and  a  stove.  On  the  floor 
side  the  beds  lay  a  number  of  deep,  s(^ 
bear  rugs.  A  meal  was  spread  amid  glass 
and  figured  china  and  fre^  new  napery. 

“How  cozy!  Why,  it’s  a  perfect  dear  of  a 
house!”  exclaimed  Natalie. 

“You  will  leave  everything  but  your 
necessaries  here,  for  we  are  going  light,” 
Murray  directed  them.  “You  will  stop 
here  on  our  way  back  to  Kyak,  and  I’ll  war¬ 
rant  you’ll  be  glad  to  see  the  place  by  that 
time.” 

“You  built  this  just  for  us,”  Eliza  said 
accusingly. 

“Yes.  But  it  didn’t  take  long.  I 
’phoned  this  morning  that  you  were  com¬ 
ing.”  He  ran  a  critical  eye  over  the  place  to 
see  that  its  equipment  was  complete,  then 
drew  out  their  chairs  for  them. 

A  white-coated  cook -boy  served  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  courses,  the  quality  of  which  aston¬ 
ished  the  visitors — soup,  a  roast,  delicious 
vegetables,  crisp  salad,  a  Camembert  which 
O’Neil  had  imported  for  his  private  use,  and 
his  own  particular  blend  of  coffee. 

The  boat  crews  were  waiting  when  they 
had  finished,  and  they  were  soon  under  way. 
A  mile  of  compMiratively  slack  water  brought 
them  out  into  one  of  the  larger  estuaries  of 
the  river,  and  there  the  long,  up-hill  pull 
began.  O’Neil  had  equipped  his  two  com¬ 
panions  with  high  rubber  boots,  which  they 
were  only  too  eager  to  try.  As  soon  as  they 
got  ashore,  they  began  to  romp  and  play  and 
splash  through  the  shallows  quite  like  un¬ 
ruly  children.  They  spattered  him  mis¬ 
chievously,  they  tugged  at  the  towing  ropes 
with  a  great  show  of  assistance,  they  scam¬ 
pered  ahead  of  the  party,  keeping  him  in  a 


'when  I’m  with  NATALIE,  I  BECOME  AS  HEAVY  AND  STUPID  AS  A  FROG  FULL  OF  BUCK¬ 
SHOT — I  JUST  BLINK  AND  BASK  AND  REVEL  IN  A  SORT  OF  SPEECHLESS  BLISS." 
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constant  panic  lest  they  meet  with  serious 
accident.  So  it  was  with  no  little  relief  that, 
some  hours  later,  he  gave  the  order  to  pitch 
camp. 

It  was  late  summer,  and  O’Neil  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  the  glaciers  less  active  than 
usual;  but  heavy  rains  in  the  interior  and 
hot,  thawing  weather  along  the  coast  had 
swelled  the  Salmon  until  many  bergs  clogged 
it,  while  the  reverberations  which  rolled 
down  the  valley  told  him  that  both  Garfield 
and  Jackson  were  caving  badly.  It  was  not 
the  safest  time  to  approach  the  place,  he 
reflected,  but  the  girls  had  shown  themselves 
nimble  of  foot,  and  he  put  aside  his  uneasi¬ 
ness. 

Short  though  the  miles  had  been,  and 
easy  as  the  trip  had  proved,  Eliza  soon 
found  herself  marveling  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  penetrate  this  region  at  all.  The 
snarling  river,  the  charging  icebergs,  the 
caving  banks,  and  the  growing  menace  of 
that  noisy  gap  ahead,  l^an  to  have  their 
effect  upon  her  and  Natalie;  and  when  the 
party  finally  rounded  the  point  where  Mur¬ 
ray  and  Dan  had  caught  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  lower  glacier,  they  paused  with  ex¬ 
clamations  of  amazement. 

They  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  a  gorge 
between  low  bluffs,  and  just  across  the  hur- 
rjdng  flood  lay  the  lower  limit  of  the  giant 
ice-field.  The  edge,  p)erhaps  six  hundred 
feet  distant,  was  sloping  and  mud-stained; 
for  in  its  slow  advance  it  had  plowed  a  huge 
furrow,  lifting  boulders,  trees,  acres  of  soil 
upon  its  back.  The  very  bluffs  through 
which  the  river  had  cut  its  bed  were  formed 
of  the  d6bris  it  had  thrown  off,  and  consti¬ 
tuted  a  bulwark  protecting  its  flank.  Far¬ 
ther  up-stream  the  slope  became  steeper, 
then  changed  to  a  rugged,  perpendicular  face 
showing  marks  of  recent  cleavage.  This 
palisade  extended  on  and  on,  around  the 
nearest  bend,  following  the  contour  of  the 
Salmon  as  far  as  they  could  see. 

The  sun  was  reflected  from  its  myriad 
angles  and  facets  in  splendid  iridescence. 
Mammoth  caves  and  caverns  gap>ed.  In 
spots  the  ice  was  white,  opaque;  in  other 
places  it  was  a  light  cerulean  blue,  which 
shaded  into  purple.  Ribbons  and  faint 
striations  meandered  through  it  like  the 
streaks  in  an  agate. 

But  what  struck  the  beholders  with  over¬ 
whelming  force  was  the  tremendous,  the  un¬ 
believable  bulk  of  the  whole  slowly  moving 


mass.  It  reared  itself  sheerly  three  hundred 
feet  high,  and  along  its  foot  the  river  hur¬ 
ried,  dwarfed  to  an  insignificant  trickle. 
Here  and  there  it  leaned  outward  threaten¬ 
ingly,  bulging  from  the  terrific  weight 
behind;  at  other  p>oints  the  muddy  flood 
recoiled  from  vast  heaps  which  had  slid 
downward  and  half  dammed  its  current. 

Back  of  these  piles,  the  fresh  cleavage 
showed  dazzlingly.  On,  upward,  back  into 
the  un tracked  mountains  it  ran,  through 
mile  upon  mile  of  undulations,  until  at  last  it 
joined  the  ice-cap  which  weighted  the  pla¬ 
teau.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the 
river  ahead,  it  stood  solidly.  Across  its 
entire  face  it  was  dripping;  a  thousand  little 
rills  and  waterfalls  ate  into  it,  and  over  it 
swept  a  cool,  dank  breath. 

The  effect  of  the  first  view  was  over¬ 
whelm  ing.  N othing  upon  the  earth  compares 
in  majesty  and  menace  to  these  dull-eyed 
monsters  of  bygone  ages.  Nothing  save 
the  roots  of  mountains  can  serve  to  check 
them;  nothing  less  than  the  ceaseless  energy 
of  mighty  rivers  can  sweep  away  their  shat¬ 
tered  fragments. 

Murray  O’Neil  had  seen  Jackson  Glacier 
many  times,  but  always  he  experienced  the 
same  feeling  of  awe,  of  p>ersonal  insignifi¬ 
cance,  as  when  he  first  came  stumbling 
up  that  gorge  more  than  a  year  before. 

For  a  long  time  the  girls  stood  gazing 
without  a  word.  They  seemed  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  his  presence. 

“Well?”  he  said  at  last. 

“Isn’t  it  big!”  Natalie  faltered  with  round 
eyes.  “Will  it  fall  over  on  us?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “The  river  is  too  wide 
for  that,  but  when  a  particularly  big  mass 
drops  it  makes  waves  large  enough  to  sweep 
everything  before  them.  This  bank  on 
our  right  is  sixty  feet  high,  but  I’ve  seen  it 
inundated.” 

Turning  to  Eliza,  he  inquired:  “What  do 
you  think  of  it?” 

Her  face  as  she  met  his  eyes  was  strangely 
glorified,  her  eyes  were  shining,  her  fingers 
tightly  interlocked. 

“I — I’d  like  to  cry  or — or  swear,”  she  said 
uncertainly. 

“Why,  Eliza!”  Natalie  regarded  her  friend 
in  shocked  amazement,  but  Murray 
laughed. 

“It  affects  people  differently,”  he  said. 
“I  have  men  who  refuse  to  make  this  trip. 
There’s  something  about  Jackson  that 
frightens  them — perhaps  it  is  its  nearness. 
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You  see,  there’s  no  other  place  on  the  globe 
where  we  pygmies  dare  come  so  close  to  a 
live  glacier  of  this  size.” 

“How  can  we  go  on?”  Natalie  asked-. 

“We  must  work  our  boats  along  this 
bank.  If  the  ice  begins  to  crack  anywhere 
near  us,  I  want  you  both  to  scamper  up  into 
the  alders  as  fast  as  your  rubber  boots  will 
carry  you.” 

“What  will  you  do?”  Eliza  eyed  him  curi¬ 
ously. 

“Oh,  I’ll  follow,  never  fear!  If  it’s  not  too 
bad.  I’ll  stay  with  the  boats,  of  course. 
But  we’re  not  likely  to  have  much  difficulty 
at  this  season.” 

Eliza  noted  the  intensity  with  which  the 
boatmen  were  scanning  the  i)assage  ahead, 
and  something  in  O’Neil’s  tone  told  her  he 
was  speaking  with  an  assurance  he  did  not 
wholly  feel. 

“You  have  lost  some  men  here,  haven’t 
you?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.  But  the  greater  danger  is  in  com¬ 
ing  down.  Then  we  have  to  get  out  in  the 
current  and  take  our  chances.” 

“I’d  like  to  do  that!”  Her  lips  were 
parted,  her  eyes  were  glowing,  but  Natalie 
gave  a  little  cry  of  dismay. 

“It’s  an  utterly  new  sensation,”  O’Neil 
admitted.  “I’ve  bwn  thinking  of  sending  you 
up  across  the  moraine;  but  the  trail  is  bad, 
and  you  might  get  lost  among  the  alders ” 

“And  miss  seeing  this  thing!  I  wouldn’t 
do  it  for  worlds.”  Eliza’s  enthusiasm  was 
irresistible,  and  the  expedition  was  soon 
under  way  again. 

Progress  was  more  difficult  now,  for  the 
river  shore  was  pwived  with  smooth,  round 
stones  which  rolled  under  foot,  and  the 
boats  required  closest  attention  in  the 
swift  current.  The  farther  they  proceeded, 
the  more  the  ice  wall  opposite  increased  in 
height,  until  at  last  it  shut  off  the  moun¬ 
tains  behind.  Then,  as  they  rounded  the 
first  bend,  a  new  prospect  unfolded.  The 
^  of  Jackson  became  even  more  apparent; 
the  gravel  bank  under  which  they  crept  was 
steeper  and  higher.  In  places  it  was  under¬ 
cut  by  the  action  of  the  waves  which  peri¬ 
odically  surged  across.  At  such  points 
Murray  sent  his  charges  hurrying  on  ahead, 
while  he  and  his  men  tracked  the  boats 
after  them. 

In  time  they  found  themselves  opposite 
the  backbone  of  the  glacier,  where  the  Sal¬ 
mon  gnawed  at  the  foot  of  a  frozen  cliff 
of  prodigious  height.  And  now,  although 


there  had  been  no  cause  for  apprehension, 
beyond  an  occasional  rumble  far  back,  or  a 
splitting  crack  from  near  at  hand,  the  men 
assumed  an  attitude  of  strained  watchful¬ 
ness  and  kept  their  faces  turned  to  the  left. 
They  walked  quietly,  as  if  they  felt  them¬ 
selves  in  some  appalling  presence. 

At  last  there  came  a  sound  like  that  of  a 
cannon-shot,  and  far  ahead  of  them  a  frag¬ 
ment  loosened  itself  and  went  plunging 
downward.  Although  it  app>eared  small,  a 
ridge  promptly  leaped  out  from  beneath 
the  splash  and  came  racing  down  the  river’s 
bosom  toward  them. 

“Better  go  up  a  bit,”  O’Neil  called  to  his 
charges. 

The  men  at  the  ends  of  the  tow-lines 
scrambled  part  way  up  the  shelving  beach 
and  braced  themselves,  then  wrapi^  the 
ropes  about  their  waists,  like  anchor-men 
on  a  tug-of-war  team.  Their  companions 
waded  into  the  food  and  fended  the  boats 
off  the  rocks. 

The  wave  came  swiftly,  lifting  the  skiffs 
high  upon  the  bank,  then  it  sucked  them 
back  amid  a  tangle  of  arms  and  legs.  A 
portion  of  the  river  bottom  suddenly  bared 
itself  and  as  suddenly  was  submerged  again. 
The  boats  plunged  and  rolled  and  beat 
themselves  upon  the  shore,  wrenching  the 
anchor-men  from  their  posts.  They  were 
half  filled  with  water,  too,  but  the  wave  had 
passed  and  was  scudding  away  down-stream. 

Eliza  Appleton  came  stumbling  back  over 
the  rock-strewn  bank,  for  during  that  first 
mad  plunge  she  had  seen  O’Neil  go  down 
beneath  one  of  the  rearing  boats.  A  man 
■  was  helping  him  out. 

“Nothing  but  my  ankle!”  he  reassured  her 
when  she  reached  his  side.  “I  was  dragged 
a  bit,  and  jammed  among  the  boulders.” 
He  sank  down,  and  his  lips  were  white  with 
pain,  but  his  gray  eyes  smiled  bravely.  The 
boatman  remov^  his  chief’s  boot,  and  fell 
to  rubbing  the  injury,  while  the  girls  looked 
on  helplessly. 

“Come,  come!  We  can’t  stay  here,” 
Murray  ordered.  He  drew  on  the  boot  again 
to  check  the  swelling. 

“Can  you  walk?”  they  asked  him  anx¬ 
iously. 

“Certainly!  Two  feet  are  really  unneces¬ 
sary.  A  man  can  get  along  nearly  as  well 
on  one.”  He  hurried  his  men  back  to  their 
tasks,  and  managed  to  limp  after  them,  al¬ 
though  the  effort  brought  beads  of  sw'eat 
to  his  lip  and  brow. 
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It  was  well  that  he  insisted  upon  haste, 
for  they  had  not  gone  far  when  the  glacier 
broke  abreast  of  the  spot  they  had  just  left. 
There  came  a  rending  crack,  terrifying  in  its 
loudness;  a  tremendous  tower  of  ice  sepa¬ 
rated  itself  from  the  main  body,  leaned 
slowly  outward,  then  roared  downward, 
falling  in  a  solid  piece  like  a  sky-scrap)er  un¬ 
dermined.  Not  until  the  arc  described  by 
its  summit  had  reached  the  river’s  surface 
did  it  shiver.  Then  there  was  a  burst  as  of  an 
exploded  mine.  The  saffron  waters  of  the 
Salmcm  shot  upward  until  they  topped  the 
main  ramf>art,  there  to  separate  into  a  cloud 
of  spray  which  rained  down  in  a  deluge. 

Out  from  beneath  the  fallen  mass  rushed 
a  billow  which  gushed  across  the  channel, 
thrashed  against  the  high  bank,  then  inun¬ 
dated  it  until  the  alder  thickets  on  its  crest 
whipp>ed  their  tips  madly.  A  giant  charge 
of  fragments  of  every  size  flew  far  out  across 
the  flats  or  lashed  the  waters  to  further 
anger  in  their  fall. 

The  prostrate  column  lay  like  a  w’ing  dam, 
half  across  the  stream,  and  over  it  the  Sal¬ 
mon  piled  itself.  Disintegration  followed; 
bergs  heaved  themselves  into  sight  and  went 
rolling  and  lunging  after  the  billow,  which 
was  rushing  dowm-stream  wdth  the  sp^  of  a 
locomotive.  They  ground  and  clashed  to¬ 
gether  in  angry  confusion  as  the  river  spun 
them;  the  greater  ones  upended  themselves, 
casting  off  muddy  cascades.  From  the 
depths  of  the  flo<^  came  a  grinding  and 
crunching  as  ice  met  rock. 

Spellbound,  the  girls  watched  that  first 
wave  go  tearing  out  of  sight,  filling  the  river 
bank-full.  With  exclamations  of  wonder, 
they  saw  the  imprisoned  waters  break  the 
huge  dam  to  pieces.  Finally  the  last  shat¬ 
tered  fragment  was  hurried  out  of  sight,  the 
flood  poured  past  unhampered,  and  over¬ 
head  the  glacier  towered  silent,  unchanged, 
staring  at  them  balefully  like  a  blind  man 
with  filmed  eyes.  There  remained  nothing 
but  a  gleaming  scar  to  show  where  the 
cataclysm  had  originated. 

“If  I’d  known  the  river  was  so  high.  I’d 
never  have  brought  you,”  O’Neil  told  them. 
“It’s  fortunate  we  happened  to  be  above 
that  break.  You  see,  the  waves  can’t  run 
up  against  the  current.”  He  turned  to  his 
men  and  spurred  them  on. 

It  was  not  until  the  travelers  had  reached 
the  camp  at  the  bridge  site  that  all  the  won¬ 
ders  of  this  region  b^me  apparent.  Then 
the  two  girls,  in  spite  of  their  fatigue,  spent 


the  late  afternoon  sightseeing.  At  this 
point  they  were  able  to  gain  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  view;  for  at  their  backs  lay  Jackson 
Glacier,  which  they  had  just  passim,  and 
directly  fronting  them,  across  a  placid  lake, 
was  Garfield,  even  larger  and  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  its  mate.  Thirty,  forty  miles  it 
ran  back,  broadening  into  a  frozen  sea  out  of 
which  scarred  mountain  peaks  rose  like 
bleak  islands;  and  on  beyond  the  range  of 
vision  lay  still  more  ice. 

They  were  surrounded  by  ragged  ram¬ 
parts.  The  Salmon  River  ran  through  a 
broken  chalice  formed  by  the  encircling 
hills,  and  over  the  rim  of  the  bowl  or 
through  its  cracks  peered  other  and  smaller 
ice  b^ies.  The  lake  at  its  bottom  was 
filled  by  as  strange  a  navy  as  ever  sailed  the 
sea;  for  the  ships  were  bergs,  and  they  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  senseless,  ceaseless 
maneuvers,  towed  by  the  currents  which 
swept  through  from  the  cataract  at  its  upper 
end.  They  formed  long  battle-lines,  they 
assembled  into  flotillas,  they  filed  about  the 
circumference  of  a  devil’s  whirlpool  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapids,  gyrating,  bobbing,  bow¬ 
ing  until  crowded  out  by  the  pressure  of 
their  rivals.  Some  of  them  were  grounded, 
like  hulks  defeated  in  previous  encounters, 
and  along  the  guardian  bar  which  impris¬ 
oned  them  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  others 
were  huddled,  a  mass  of  slowly  dissolving 
WTeckage. 

O’Neil  was  helped  into  camp,  and  when 
his  boot  had  been  cut  away  he  sent  news  of 
his  arrival  to  Dan,  who  came  like  an  eager 
bridegroom. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

HOW  THE  TRUTH  CAME  TO  ELIZA 

Appleton  found  his  employer  with  one 
foot  in  a  tub  of  hot  water  and  his  lap  full  of 
blue-prints.  O’Neil  explained  briefly  the 
condition  of  affairs  down  the  river. 

“I  want  some  one  to  make  that  cross¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

“A  volunteer?”  asked  Dan,  w’ith  quick¬ 
ened  pulses. 

“Yes  ” 

“Will  I  do?” 

“I  sent  for  you  to  give  you  the  first  chance 
— you’ve  been  chafing  so  at  your  idleness. 
We  must  have  steel  laid  to  this  p>oint  before 
snow  flies.  Every  hour  counts.  I  daren’t 
risk  Mellen  or  McKay,  for  they  might  be 


disabled.  I  intended  to  take  charge  myself, 
but  I  sha’n’t  be  able  to  walk  now  for  some 
time.”  He  swore  a  little,  and  Dan  nodded 
sympathetically.  “I  wouldn’t  send  any¬ 
body  where  I’d  refuse  to  go  myself.  You 
understand?” 

“Of  course.” 

“If  either  McKay  or  Mellen  were  hurt,” 
explained  O’Neil,  “I  couldn’t  build  the 
bridge,  and  the  bridge  must  be  built.” 

“If  Gordon  stands  pat  somebody  may  be 
—hurt.” 

“I  don’t  look  for  anything  worse  than  a 
few  broken  heads,  but,  of  course,  I  can’t  tell. 
I’ll  stand  behind  you  with  my  last  dollar,  no 
matter  what  happens.” 

Dan  laughed.  “As  I  understand  the  situ¬ 
ation,  you  won’t  have  a  dollar  unless  we 
make  the  crossing.” 

“Right!”  O’Neil  smiled  cheerfully.  “The 
life  of  the  S.  R.  &  N.  depends  upon  it.  I’d 
give  ten  thousand  dollars  for  your  right 
ankle.” 

“You  can  have  it  for  nothing.  Chief.  I’d 
amputate  the  whole  leg  and  present  it  to 
you,”  Dan  declared  earnestly. 

Murray  took  his  hand  in  a  hearty  grip. 
“Perhaps  I’ll  be  able  to  serve  you  some 
time,”  he  said  simply.  “Anyhow’,  I’ll  look 
out  for  the  chance.  Now  spend  the  evening 
with  the  girls  and  leave  in  the  morning.  I’ll 
be  down  as  soon  as  I  can  travel  to  w’atch 
the  fight  from  the  side  lines.”  O’Neil’s  voice 
was  level,  but  his  teeth  were  shut  and  his 
fingers  were  clenched  w’ith  rage  at  his  dis¬ 
ability. 

Dan  hurried  away,  highly  elated,  but 
when  he  told  Eliza  of  the  part  he  had  under¬ 
taken,  she  stormed  indignantly: 

“Why,  the  brute!  He  has  no  right  to  send 
you  mto  danger.  This  isn’t  war.” 

“Sis,  dear,  it’s  my  chance.  He  can’t 
stand,  and  he  daren’t  risk  his  right-hand 
men.” 

“So  he  sacrifices  you!  I  won’t  p>ermit  it. 
Your  life  and  safety  are  worth  more  than  all 
his  dollars.  Let  his  old  railroad  go  to 
smash!” 

“Wait!  More  than  my  safety  depends  on 
this.  He  said  he’d  wait  for  a  chance  to  p)ay 
me  back.  If  I  do  this,  he’ll  owe  me  more 
than  he  does  any  man  on  the  job,  and  when 

he  leams  that  I  love  Natalie - ” 

“Dan!”  exclaimed  his  sister. 

“Oh,  he’ll  make  good!” 

“Why,  you’re  worse  than  he!  The  idea  of 
suggesting  such  a  thing!” 


“Don’t  preach!  I’ve  had  nothing  to  do 
lately  but  think  of  her;  she’s  always  in  my 
mind.  The  loneliness  up  here  has  made  me 
feel  more  than  ever  that  I  can’t  exist  with¬ 
out  her.  Why,  I  tell  you,  if  I  knew  I  had  no 
chance  with  Natalie,  I’d  let  Gordon’s  men 
put  an  end  to  me — that’s  how  serious  it  is. 
But  I  have  a  chance — I  know  I  have.” 

“Bosh!  You’ve  lived  in  railroad  camps 
too  long.  I  know  a  dozen  girls  prettier  than 
she.”  Eyeing  him  with  more  concern,  she 
asked  seriously:  “You  wouldn’t  really  take 
advantage  of  a  serv'ice  to  Murray  O’Neil  to 
— to  tell  him  the  nature  of  your  insanity?” 

“I  might  not  actually  tell  him,  but  I’d 
manage  it  so  he’d  find  out.” 

“Don’t  you  think  Natalie  has  something 
to  say?  Don’t  you  think  she  is  more  than  a 
piece  of  baggage  waiting  to  be  claimed  by 
the  first  man  who  comes  along?”  sputtered 
Miss  Appleton,  in  fine  disgust  at  this  atti¬ 
tude.  “She  has  more  sense  and  determina¬ 
tion  than  any  girl — any  pretty  girl  I  ever 
saw.  That’s  one  reason  why  I  hate  her  so. 
There’s  no  use  trying  to  select  a  husband  for 
her.  When  the  time  comes  she’ll  do  the 
selecting  herself.  She’ll  knock  over  all  our 
plans  and  walk  blushingly  up  to  the  altar 
with  O’Neil,  leaving  us  out  on  the  sidewalk 
to  cheer.  I’m  sorry  I  ever  tried  to  help  you! 
I’m  going  to  quit  and  get  back  my  self- 
respect.” 

“You’ll  do  no  such  thing.  You’ll  continue 
to  help  your  poor  red-headed  brother  to  the 
finish.  Say!  When  I’m  alone  I’m  just 
bursting  with  optimism;  when  I’m  with  you 
I  wither  with  despair;  when  I’m  with  Na¬ 
talie,  I  become  as  heavy  and  stupid  as  a 
frog  full  of  buckshot — I  just  sit  and  blink 
and  bask  and  revel  in  a  sort  of  speechless 
bliss.  If  she  ever  saw  how  really  bright  and 
engaging  I  am - ” 

“You!”  Eliza  sniffed.  “You’re  as  unin¬ 
teresting  as  I  am.” 

“Now  that  you’ve  pledged  your  undying 
support,  here  goes  for  some  basking,”  said 
Dan,  and  he  made  off  hastily  in  search  of 
Miss  Gerard. 

Eliza  had  really  made  up  her  mind  to 
wash  her  hands  of  the  affair,  but  she  wa¬ 
vered,  and,  as  usual,'she  gave  in.  She  did  go 
to  O’Neil  to  protest  at  Dan’s  selection  for 
the  p>ost  of  danger,  but  after  talking  with 
him  she  began  to  see  the  matter  in  a  new 
light,  and  her  opposition  weakened.  He 
showed  her  that  the  S.  R.  &  N.  had  an  indi¬ 
viduality  of  its  own — an  individuality 
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greater  than  Murray  O’Neil’s,  or  Dan  Ap¬ 
pleton’s,  or  that  of  any  man  connected  with 
it.  She  began  to  understand  that  it  was  a 
living  thing,  and  that  O’Neil  was  merely  a 
small  part  of  it — a  person  driven  by  a  power 
outside  himself,  the  head  servant  of  a  great 
undertaking,  upon  whom  rested  a  heavy 
responsibility. 

She  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  mil¬ 
lions  invested  in  the  project  imposed  upon 
those  concerned  with  its  management  a 
sacred  duty,  and  that  failure  to  defend  the 
company’#  lights  would  be  the  worst  sort  of 
treachery.  She  began  to  appreciate  also 
how  men  may  be  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives,  if  necessary,  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
march  of  commerce. 

“I  nev'er  looked  at  it  in  this  way,”  she 
told  him  when  he  had  finished.  “I— don’t 
like  to  take  that  view  of  it,  even  now,  but 
I  suppose  I  must.” 

“Try  not  to  worry  about  Dan,”  he  said 
sympathetically.  “We’ll  start  back  as  soon 
as  I’m  able  to  move  about,  and  I’ll  do  my 
best  to  see  that  he  isn’t  hurt.  It’s — tough 
to  be  laid  up  this  way.” 

As  the  days  wore  on  and  Murray  re¬ 
mained  helpless,  his  impatience  became 
acute,  and  on  the  fourth  morning  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  leave,  at  whatever  cost  in  pain  or 
danger  to  the  injury.  He  gave  orders,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  a  boat  prepared,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  to  it.  The  foreman  of 
the  bridge  crew  he  delegated  to  guide  the 
girls  down  across  the  moraine,  where  he 
promised  to  pick  them  up.  The  men  who 
had  come  with  him  he  sent  on  to  the  cataract 
where  Dan  had  been. 

“Aren’t  you  coming  with  us?”  asked  Na¬ 
talie,  when  they  found  him  seated  in  the 
skill  with  an  oarsman. 

“It’s  rough  going.  I’d  have  to  be  carried, 
so  I  prefer  this,”  he  told  them. 

“Then  we’ll  go  with  you,”  Eliza  promptly 
declared. 

Natalie  paled  and  shook  her  dark  head. 
“Is  it  safe?”  she  ventured. 

“No,  it  isn’t!  Run  along  now!  I’ll  be 
down  there  waiting  when  you  arrive.” 

“If  it’s  safe  enough  for  you,  it’s  safe 
enough  for  us,”  said  Eliza.  Climbing  into 
the  boat,  she  plumped  herself  down  with  a 
look  which  seemed  to  defy  any  power  to 
remove  her.  Her  blue  eyes  met  O’Neil’s 
gray  ones  with  an  expression  he  had  never 
seen  in  them  until  this  moment. 

“Nonsense,child!”  he  said.  “Don’t  be  silly.” 


“Don’t  you  try  to  put  me  out.  I’ll  hang 
on  and — kick.  Don’t  you  say  ‘please,’ 
either,”  she  warned  him. 

“I  must,”  he  protested.  “Please  don’t 
insist.” 

She  scowled  like  an  angry  boy,  and  seized 
the  gunwales  firmly.  Her  expression  made 
him  smile  despite  his  annoyance,  and  this 
provoked  her  the  more. 

“I’m  going!”  she  asserted  darkly. 

This  outing  had  done  wonders  for  both 
girls.  The  wind  and  the  sunshine  had 
tanned  them,  the  coarse  fare  had  lent  them 
a  hearty  vigor,  and  they  made  charming  pic¬ 
tures  in  their  trim,  short  skirts  and  sweaters 
and  leather-banded  hats. 

“Very  well!  If  you’re  going,  take  off  your 
boots,”  commanded  O’Neil. 

“What  for?” 

“We  may  be  swamjjed  and  have  to  swim 
for  it.  You  see  the  man  has  taken  his  off.” 
Murray  pointed  to  the  raw-boned  Nor¬ 
wegian  oarsman,  who  had  stripp>ed  down  as 
if  for  a  foot  race. 

Eliza  obeyed. 

“Now  your  sweater.” 

Natalie  had  watched  this  scene  with  evi¬ 
dent  concern.  She  now  seated  herself  upon 
a  boulder  and  began  to  tug  at  her  rubber 
boots.  ^ 

“Here!  Here!  You’re  not  going,  todP 
O’Neil  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  I  am.  I’m  frightened  to  death,  brlt 
I  won’t  be  a  coward.”  Her  shaking  hands 
and  strained  voice  left  no  doubt  of  her 
seriousness. 

“She  can’t  swim,”  said  Eliza,  and  O’Neil 
put  an  end  to  this  display  of  heroism  with  a 
firm  refusal. 

“You’ll  think  I’m  afraid,”  Natalie  expos¬ 
tulated. 

“Bless  you,  of  course  we  will,  because  you 
are!  So  am  I,  and  so  is  Eliza,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter.  If  you  can’t  swim  you’d  only  be  taking 
a  foolish  risk  and  adding  to  our  danger. 
Besides,  Eliza  doesn’t  know  the  feel  of  cold 
water  as  we  do.” 

Natalie  smiled  a  little  tremulously  at 
recollection  of  the  shipwreck. 

“I’d  much  rather  walk,  of  course,”  she 
said,  and  then  to  Eliza:  “It — it  will  be  a 
lovely  ramble  for  us.” 

But  Eliza  shook  her  head.  “This  is 
material  for  my  book  and  I’ll  make  enough 
out  of  it  to — to ” 

“Buy  another  orchard,”  Murray  sug¬ 
gested. 


'*  * 
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Feeling  more  resigned,  now  that  the  ad¬ 
venture  had  taken  on  a  purely  financial 
color,  Natalie  at  length  allowed  herself  to 
be  dissuaded,  and  Eliza  settled  herself  in 
her  seat  with  the  disturbing  consciousness 
that  she  had  made  herself  appear  selfish 
and  rude  in  O’Neil’s  eyes.  Nevertheless, 
she  had  no  notion  of  changing  her 
mind. 

When  the  other  girl  had  gone,  the  oars¬ 
man  completed  his  prep>arations  by  lashing 
fast  the  contents  of  the  skiff — a  proceeding 
which  Eliza  watched  with  some  uneasiness. 
O’Neil  showed  his  resentment  by  a  jwinted 
silence,  which  nettled  her,  and  she  resolved 
to  hold  her  seat  though  the  boat  turned 
somersaults. 

Word  was  finally  given,  and  they  swung 
out  into  the  flood.  O’Neil  stood  as  best  he 
could  on  his  firm  leg,  and  steered  by  means 
of  a  sculling  oar,  while  the  Norwegian  rowed 
lustily. 

Bits  of  drift,  patches  of  froth,  fragments 
of  ice  bobbed  alongside  so  jjersistently  that 
Eliza  fancied  the  boat  must  be  stationary 
until,  glancing  at  the  river  banks,  she  saw 
them  racing  past  like  the  panoramic  scenery 
in  a  melodrama.  The  same  glance  showed 
her  that  they  were  rushing  directly  toward 
the  uppjer  ramparts  of  Jackson  Glacier,  as  if 
for  an  assault. 

Out  here  in  the  current  there  were  waves, 
and  these  increased  in  size  as  the  bed  of  the 
Salmon  grew  Steepler,  until  the  poling  boat 
began  to  rear  and  leap  like  a  frightened 
horse.  The  gleaming  wall  ahead  rose  higher 
with  every  instant:  it  overhung,  a  giant, 
crumbling  cliff,  imposing,  treacherous. 
Then  the  stream  turned  at  right  angles; 
they  were  swept  along  piarallel  with  the  ice 
face,  and  ahead  of  them  for  three  miles 
stretched  the  gauntlet.  The  tottering  wall 
seemed  almost  within  reaching  distance; 
its  breath  was  cold  and  damp  and  clammy. 

O’Neil  stood  erect  and  px)werful  in  the 
stem,  swaying  to  the  antics  of  the  craft,  his 
weight  upon  the  sweep,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  Thing  overhead.  The  Norwegian 
strained  at  his  oars  while  the  sweat  ran  down 
into  his  open  shirt.  The  boat  lunged  and 
wallowed  despierately,  rising  on  end,  falling 
with  prodigious  slaps,  drenching  the  occu¬ 
pants  with  spray.  It  was  splendid,  terrify¬ 
ing!  Eliza  clung  to  her  seat  and  felt  her 
heart-beats  smothering  her.  Occasionally 
the  oarsman  turned,  staring  past  her  with 
round,  frightened  eyes,  and  affording  her  a 


glimpse  of  a  face  working  with  mingled  fear 
and  exultation. 

Thus  far  the  glacier  had  not  disputed 
their  pmssage;  it  maintained  the  silence  and 
the  immobility  of  marble;  nothing  but  the 
snarl  of  the  surging  flood  reechoed  from  its 
face.  But  with  the  suddenness  of  a  rifle¬ 
shot  there  came  a  detonation,  louder,  sharp¬ 
er  than  any  blast  of  jxrwder.  The  Nor¬ 
wegian  cur^;  the  helmsman  dropped  his 
eyes  to  the  white  face  in  the  bow  and  smiled. 

Half  a  mile  ahead  of  them,  a  mass  of  ice 
came  rumbling  down,  and  the  whole  valley 
rocked  with  the  sound.  Onward  the  little 
craft  fled,  a  dancing  speck  beneath  the 
majesty  of  that  frozen  giant,  an  atom 
threatened  by  the  weight  of  mountains. 
At  last  through  the  opening  of  the  gorge 
below  came  a  glimpse  of  the  flats  that  Id 
to  the  sea.  A  moment  later  the  boat  swimg 
into  an  eddy  and  came  to  rest,  bumping 
against  the  boulders. 

O’Neil  sat  down,  wiping  his  wet  face. 

“Well,  was  it  worth  your  trouble.  Miss 
Kick-over-the-Traces?”  he  asked. 

“Oh!  It  was  glorious.  I’ll  never  forget 
it.”  Eliza’s  cheeks  were  burning  now,  her 
aching  hands  relaxed  their  hold,  and  she 
drew  a  deep  breath — the  first  of  which  she 
had  been  conscious  since  the  start  fifteen 
minutes  before. 

“Now,  on  w’ith  your  boots  and  your 
sweater.  We’ll  have  an  hour’s  wait  for 
Natalie.” 

The  boatman  fastened  the  painter  and 
resumed  his  outer  clothing.  O’Neil  lit  a 
cigar  and  asked: 

“Tell  me,  why  did  you  insist  on  coming?” 

“I  was  afraid  something  might  happen  to 
you.”  He  raised  his  brows,  and  she  flushed. 
“Don’t  you  understand?  Dan  would  never 
have  forgiven  me,  and — and — I.  just  had 
to  come,  that’s  all.  It’s  corking  material 
for  me — I  thought  you  might  upset  and  I— 
I  don’t  know  why  I  insisted.”  She  bent 
over  her  stubborn  boots,  hiding  her  face. 

She  was  flaming  to  the  ears,  for  suddenly 
she  knew  the  reason  that  had  prompted  her. 
It  rushed  upon  her  like  a  sense  of  great 
shame.  She  recalled  the  desperate  grip  at 
her  heart  when  she  had  seen  him  ready  to 
leave,  the  wildness  of  her  longing  to  share 
his  danger,  the  black  fear  that  he  might 
meet  disaster  alone.  It  had  all  come  with¬ 
out  warning,  and  there  had  been  no  time  for 
self-consciousness;  but  now  she  realized  the 
truth.  The  poignant  pain  of  it  made  her 
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fingers  clumsy  and  sent  that  flood  of  scarlet 
to  her  neck  and  ears. 

When  Natalie  arrived,  they  cast  off,  and 
the  remaining  miles  were  made  in  a  few 
hours. 

Appleton  joined  them  for  lunch  in  the 
tent  &ey  remembered  so  well,  and  professed 
to  be  shocked  at  the  report  of  his  sister’s 
foolhardiness.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  Natalie’s  fear  of  ridicule,  it  promptly 
disappeared  under  his  complete  endorse¬ 
ment  of  her  wisdom  in  refraining  from  such 
a  mad  adventure.  As  if  to  put  her  even 
more  at  ease,  O’Neil  was  especially  atten¬ 
tive  to  her,  and  Eliza  reflected  gloomily  that 
men,  after  all,  dislike  bravado  in  women — 
that  a  trapeze  artist  or  a  lady  balloonist  in- 
^ires  only  a  qualified  admiration. 

During  O’Neil’s  absence  work  had  pro¬ 
gressed  steadily.  On  his  return  he  found  the 
grade  completed  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
Gordon’s  right  of  way.  Although  he  was 
still  enable  to  walk,  he  insisted  upon  going 
to  the  front,  whither  he  was  help^  by  Ap 
pleton  and  “Happy  Tom.” 

Into  the  narrow  space  between  the  end  of 
his  embankment  and  that  of  his  rival’s,  a 
gravel  train  was  spilling  its  burden,  and  a 
hundred  pick  and  shovel  men  were  busy. 
The  opposing  forces  also  seemed  hard  at 
work,  but  their  activity  was  largely  a  pre¬ 
tense,  and  they  showed  plainly  that  they 
were  waiting  for  the  clash.  They  were  a 
hard-looking  crew,  and  their  employer  had 
neglected  no  precaution.  He  had  erected 
barricades  for  their  protection,  imtil  his 
grade  looked  like  a  military  work. 

“They  haven’t  showed  any  guns  yet,  but 
I’m  sure  they’re  armed,”  Appleton  told  his 
chief. 

“How  is  the  place  lighted  by  night?” 
O’Neil  inquired. 

“Oil  torches,”  Slater  answered.  “Ah! 
We’ve  been  recognized.  That  comes  from 
being  fat,  I  s’pose.” 

As  he  sp)oke,  a  donkey-engine  at  the  right 
of  the  proposed  crossing  set  up  a  noisy  rat¬ 
tling,  a  thin  steel  cable  whipped  into  view 
between  the  rails,  and  from  the  left  there 
apj^red  a  contrivance  which  O’Neil  eyed 
cunously.  It  was  a  sort  of  drag,  and  rode 
back  and  forth  upon  the  rails. 

After  watching  the  device  scuttle  back 
and  forth  for  a  few  moments  O’Neil  said 
shortly: 

“Post  a  notice  at  once,  offering  a  thousand 
dollars  for  any  man  who  cuts  that  cable.” 


“A  thousand  —  ”  Appleton  gasped. 

“Why,  I’ll  do  it!  Let  me - ” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  Slater  broke  in.  “I’ll 
take  that  on  myself.” 

“I  spoke  first.  It’s  my  first  chance,”  Dan 
cried. 

“It’s  my  job!  I’m  going - ” 

“Wait  a  minute!”  O’Neil  silenced  the  two, 
who  were  glaring  at  each  other  angrily. 
“Don’t  let’s  have  any  fighting;  there  will  be 
enough  of  that  later.” 

“I  sjwke  first,”  Dan  repeated  stubbornly. 

“I  had  my  mouth  puckered  to  spit,  that’s 
why,”  the  fat  man  explained.  “A  fellow 
has  to  spit - ” 

“I’d  rather  you  wouldn’t  volunteer,  Dan,” 
said  O’Neil. 

“Why?” 

“You  might  get  hurt.” 

“Happy  Tom”  nodded  his  agreement. 
“Certainly!  Never  send  a  boy  on  a  man’s 
errand.” 

“And  I  don’t  want  you  to  do  it,  either, 
Tom,  for  the  same  reason.” 

Slater  mumbled  some  sort  of  sour  acqui¬ 
escence;  but  Dan  would  not  be  denied. 

“You  made  the  offer,  and  I  took  it  up,” 
he  argued.  “Somebody  has  to  make  the 
first  move,  and  I  have  a  particular  need  for 
exactly  one  thousand  dollars.  If  they  start 
a  rumpus,  it  will  give  us  the  excuse  we’re 
looking  for.  I’ve  been  studying  that  ‘go- 
devil’  through  field-glasses  for  two  da5rs 
now,  and  I’ll  guarantee  to  put  it  out  of  com¬ 
mission  before  Gordon’s  men  know  what  I’m 
about.  Just  forget  the  reward,  if  you  like, 
and  give  me  a  chance.” 

•  “V^at’s  your  plan?”  Slater  inquired 
eagerly;  but  Appleton  shook  his  head. 

“No,  you  don’t.  Tommy!”  he  said.  “I’m 
wise  to  you.” 

Murray  hesitated  briefly,  then  gave  his 
permission.  “I’d  rather  you’d  let  one  of  the 
rough-necks  take  the  chance,  but  if  you 
insist - ” 

“I  do.” 

“Then  get  your  sister’s  consent - ” 

Slater  swore  mournfully,  as  if  from  a 
heart  filled  with  black  despair. 

“Ain’t  that  my  luck?  One  cud  of  gxim 
cost  me  a  thousand  dollars!  Hell!  It 
would  take  a  millionaire  to  afford  a  habit 
like  that.”  He  expelled  the  gum  violently, 
and  went  grumbling  off  up  the  track. 

When  O’Neil  had  managed  to  regain  the 
camp,  he  began  preparations  for  an  attack 
that  very  night,  using  the  telephone  busily. 
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News  of  the  coining  affray  quickly  spread, 
and  both  the  day  and  night  shifts  discussed 
it  excitedly  at  supper-time.  Nor  was  the 
excitement  lessened  when  a  loaded  gravel 
train  rolled  in,  and  Doctor  Gray  descended 
from  it  with  his  emergency  kit  and  two  help¬ 
ers  from  the  hospital  at  Omar. 

Up  to  this  point  both  Eliza  and  Natalie 
had  hof>ed  that  the  affair  might  not,  after 
all,  turn  out  to  be  very  serious;  but  the 
presence  of  the  grim-faced  surgeon  and  the 
significant  preparations  he  set  about  ma¬ 
king  boded  otherwise.  Eliza  undertook  to 
reason  with  her  brother,  but  her  words  re¬ 
fused  to  come.  \s  a  matter  of  fact,  deep 
down  in  her  heart  was  a  great  rebellion  at  the 
fate  which  had  made  her  a  w’oman  and  thus 
debarred  her  from  an  active  piart  in  the 
struggle.  Natalie,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
filled  with  dread,  and  she  made  a  much  more 
vigorous  attempt  to  dissuade  Dan  from  his 
purpose  than  did  his  sister.  But  he  refused 
to  heed  even  her,  and  soon  hurried  away  to 
finish  his  preparations. 

After  supper  the  camp  settled  itself  to 
wait  for  darkness.  Night  was  slow  in  coming, 
and  long  before  Appleton  signified  his  readi¬ 
ness,  speculation  was  rife.  With  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  twilight,  the  torches  along  Gor¬ 
don’s  grade  began  to  glow  brightly.  Then 
Dan  set  his  watch  with  “Happy  Tom’s,” 
kissed  Eliza,  and  made  off  across  the  tundra. 
He  left  the  S.  R.  &  N.  at  right  angles  and 
continued  in  that  direction  for  a  mile  or 
more  before  swinging  about  in  a  wide  circle 
which  brought  him  well  to  the  rear  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  encampment.  The  gloom  now  cov¬ 
ered  his  movements,  and  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  alder  thicket,  he  managed  to 
approach  very  close  to  the  enemy’s  position. 
But  the  footing  was  treacherous,  the  dark¬ 
ness  betrayed  him  into  many  a  fall,  and  he 
was  wet,  muddy,  and  perspiring  when  he 
finally  paused  not  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  from  the  scene  of  the  projxised  crossing. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GORDON’S  CROSSING 

Curtis  Gordon  was  not  in  charge  of  his 
field  forces,  having  left  the  command  to  his 
favorite  jackal,  Denny.  Beneath  his  ap¬ 
parent  contempt  for  the  law  there  lurked  a 
certain  caution.  He  knew  his  rival’s  neces¬ 
sity,  he  appreciated  his  cunning.  Wishing 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  a  p>er- 


sonal  humiliation,  he  retired  to  Kyak,  where 
he  was  prepared  to  admit  or  to  deny  as 
much  responsibility  as  suited  him.  Denny 
had  not  forgotten  O’Neil’s  exposure  of  his 
dishonesty,  and  his  zeal  could  be  relied 
upon. 

From  his  covert,  Dan  Appleton  measured 
the  preparations  for  resistance  with  some 
uneasiness.  If  Denny  had  the  nerve  to 
use  firearms,  he  would  undoubtedly  rout 
O’Neil’s  men,  who  had  not  been  permitted 
to  carry  guns.  By  the  bright  torchlight, 
he  could  see  figures  coming  and  going  along 
the  grade,  like  sentinels,  and  from  within 
the  barricades  of  ties  he  heard  others  talk¬ 
ing.  The  camp  itself,  which  lay  farther  to 
the  left,  was  lighted,  and  black  silhouettes 
were  painted  against  the  canvas  walls  and 
roofs.  Some  one  was  playing  an  accordkm, 
and  its  wailing  notes  came  to  him  intermit¬ 
tently.  He  saw  that  steam  was  up  in  the 
boiler  which  operated  the  “go-devil,”  al¬ 
though  the  contrivance  itself  was  station¬ 
ary.  It  was  upion  this  that  he  centered  his 
attention,  consulting  his  watch  neiA  ously. 

At  last  ten  o’clock  came,  bringing  with  it 
a  sound  which  startled  the  near-by  camp 
into  acthity.  It  was  a  shrill  blast  from  an 
S.  R.  &  N.  locomotive  and  the  grinding  of 
car-wheels.  The  accordion  ceased  its  com¬ 
plaint,  men  pioured  out  of  the  lighted  tents, 
Appleton  moved  cautiously  out  from  cover. 

He  stumbled  forward  through  the  kDe^ 
deep  mud  and  moss,  bearing  slightly  to  his 
right,  counting  upon  the  confusion  to  mask 
his  approach.  He  timed  it  to  that  of  the 
gravel  train,  which  came  slowly  creaking 
nearer,  rocking  over  the  uneven  tracks, 
then  down  upon  the  half-submerged  rails 
which  terminated  near  the  oppiosing  grade. 
It  stopped  finally,  with  he^light  glaring 
into  the  faces  of  Denny  and  his  troops,  and 
from  the  high-heaped  flat  cars  tumbled  an 
army  of  pick-  and  shovel-men. 

During  the  hullabaloo,  Appleton  slipped 
out  of  the  marsh  and  climb^  the  gravel 
bed  in  time  to  see  the  steel  cable  of  the  skip 
tighten,  carrying  the  drag  swiftly  along  the 
track.  The  endless  cable  propelling  the 
contrivance  ran  through  a  metal  block 
which  was  secured  to  a  dead-head  sunk  be¬ 
tween  the  ties,  and  up  to  this  post  Dan  has¬ 
tened.  He  carried  a  cold-chisel  and  ham¬ 
mer,  but  he  found  no  use  for  them,  for  the 
pulley  was  roped  to  the  dead-head. 

Drawing  his  knife,  he  sawed  at  the  Ma¬ 
nila  strands.  Men  were  all  around  him, 


but  in  their  excitement  they  took  no  notice  fully  roused;  he  was  tremendous,  irresisti- 
of  him.  Not  until  he  had  nearly  completed  ble.  In  his  capable  grasp  the  oaken  cudgel 
his  task  was  he  discovered;  then  some  one  became  both  armor  and  flail;  in  defense 
raised  a  shout.  The  next  instant  they  it  was  as  active  as  a  fencing-master’s  foil, 
charged  upon  him,  but  his  work  had  been  in  offense  as  deadly  as  the  kick  of  a  mule, 
done.  With  a  snap  the  ropes  parted,  the  cable  Beneath  his  formless  bulk  w'ere  the  muscles 
went  writhing  and  twisting  up  the  track,  of  a  gladiator;  his  eye  had  all  the  quickness 
the  unwieldy  apparatus  came  to  a  stop.  of  a  prize-fighter.  There  was  something 
Dan  found  himself  beset  by  a  half  dozen  primeval  and  appallingly  ferocious  about  the 
of  the  enemy,  who,  having  singled  him  out  fat  man,  too:  he  fought  with  a  magnificent 
of  the  general  confusion  as  the  cause  of  enthusiasm,  a  splendid  abandon.  And  yet, 
disaster,  came  at  him  headlong.  But  by  in  spite  of  his  rage,  he  was  clear-headed, 
this  time  O’Neil’s  men  were  pouring  out  of  and  his  ears  w’ere  sensitively  strained  for 
the  darkness  and  overrunning  the  grade  so  the  sound  of  the  first  gunshot — which  he 
rapidly  that  there  was  little  opportunity  for  dreaded  beyond  measure, 
concerted  action.  Appleton  had  intended.  He  was  sobbing  as  much  from  anxiety  as 
as  soon  as  he  had  cut  the  cable,  to  beat  a  from  the  violence  of  his  exertions  when  he 
hasty  retreat  into  the  marsh;  but  now,  with  tore  Appleton  from  the  clutch  of  the  black 
the  firm  gravel  road-bed  imder  his  feet  and  man  and  set  him  on  his  feet, 
the  battle  breaking  before  his  eyes,  he  “Are  you  hurt,  son?”  he  gasped, 
changed  his  mind.  He  carried  a  light  heart,  “Sure!  I’m — hurt  like  hell.”  Dan  spat 
and  the  love  of  trouble  romped  through  his  out  a  mouthful  of  blood  and  sand.  “Gimme 
veins.  He  lowered  his  head,  therefore,  and  a  club.” 

ran  toward  his  assailants.  “Go  back  yonder,”  Tom  directed  swiftly. 

He  met  the  foremost  one  fairly,  and  laid  “Nail  Denny  before  he  gets  ’em  to  shooting, 
him  out.  He  vanquished  the  second,  then  Kill  him  if  you  have  to.  I’ll  take  care  of 
closed  wdth  a  burly  black  man  who  with-  these  fellers.” 

stood  him  capably.  They  went  dowm  to-  Dan  saw  that  the  engagement  at  this  end 
gether,  and  Dan  began  to  repent  his  haste,  of  the  line  was  no  longer  general,  but  had 
for  blows  rained  up)on  him  and  he  became  become  a  series  of  individual  combats,  so 
the  target  not  only  of  missiles  of  every  he  made  what  haste  he  could  tow’ard  the 
kind,  but  of  heavy  hob-nailed  shoes  that  scene  of  the  more  serious  encounter  to  the 

were  more  dangerous  than  horses’  hoofs.  right  of  the  crossing.  He  judged  that  the 

The  engineer  dearly  loved  a  fair  fight,  issue  was  still  in  doubt  there,  although  he 
even  against  odds,  but  this  was  entirely  dif-  could  make  out  little  in  the  confusion,  on 
ferent:  he  was  trampled,  stamped  upon,  account  of  the  glaring  headlight,  which 
kicked;  he  felt  himself  being  reduced  to  a  dazzled  him. 

pulp  beneath  the  overpowering  numbers  of  .  As  he  ran,  how’ever,  he  discovered  that 
those  savage  heels.  The  fact  that  the  black  the  S.  R.  &  N.  forces  were  in  possession  of 
man  received  an  equal  share  of  the  punish-  the  middle  ground,  having  divided  the 
ment,  was  all  that  saved  Dan.  Over  and  enemy’s  ranks  like  a  wedge,  and  this  en- 
over  between  the  ties  the  two  rolled,  scorn-  couraged  him.  Out  of  the  darkness  to 
ing  no  advantage,  regarding  no  rules  of  right  and  left  came  shouts,  curses,  the 
combat,  each  striving  to  protect  himself  at  sounds  of  men  wallowing  about  in  the  knee- 
the  other’s  expense.  deep  tundra.  They  were  Gordon’s  helpers 

They  were  groveling’^there  in  a  tangle  of  who  had  been  routed  from  their  posi- 
legs  and  arms  when  “Happy  Tom”  came  tions. 

down  the  grade,  leading  a  charge  which  Now  that  Appleton  had  time  to  collect 

swept  the  embankment  clean.  himself  he,  too,  grew  sick  with  suspense. 

The  boss  packer  had  equipped  his  com-  for  he  knew  that  arms  had  been  stacked  in- 
mand  with  pick  handles  and  now  set  a  bril-  side  the  barricades.  Any  instant  might 
liant  example  in  the  use  of  this,  his  favorite  bring  them  into  play.  He  began  to  wonder 
weapon.  For  once,  the  apathetic  Slater  was  why  Denny  withheld  the  word  to  fire. 

The  next  instalment  of  ‘  ‘  The  Iron  Trail”  mil  appear  in  the  June  number. 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  REAL  LIFE 


YOUTH 

BY  JULIET  WILBOR  TOMPKINS 


lUITA  was  in  my  employ.  I 
hired  her — paid  her  a  house¬ 
maid’s  monthly  wages.  I  have 
to  state  that  in  plain  language. 

I  admit  that  we  had  an  unfortunate  be¬ 
ginning.  Bertram  had  paid  his  share  of  the 
household  e.\penses  that  morning  in  un¬ 
speakably  soiled  bills.  I  always  touch  our 
p>aF)er  currency  with  reluctance;  but  this 
was  literally  unfit  to 
handle,  so  I  had  laun¬ 
dered  it,  and  was  pressing 
it  with  the  electric  iron 
in  the  sewing-room  when 
I  discovered  Giulia  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  doorway,  lean¬ 
ing  informally  on  her 
broom  and  staring.  She 
was  a  country  pony  of  a 
girl,  with  a  jjeasant’s 
beauty,  and  one  felt  an 
old  race  in  her  blood; 
her  interest  in  my  p>er- 
formance  wras  not  raw, 
and  her  astonishment  al¬ 
ways  smiled. 

“Miss  Stockwell  has 
the  Eye  for  Dirt,”  she 
said  softly.  “I  know;  I 
have  work  for  it  before. 

No  nice,  quick  feather- 
duster,  no  nice,  long,  easy 
mop;  all  scrub,  scrub.  / 
know.”  And  she  turn¬ 
ed  to  sweep  the  hall, 
mock  melancholy  cover¬ 
ing  an  evident  twrinkle. 


I  w’ould  have  made  some  quiet  attempt 
to  regulate  her  attitude  if  I  had  not  caught 
sight  of  my  brother  Bertram  listening  in 
op>en  sympathy.  Like  most  men,  Bertram 
has  no  appreciation  of  household  cleanliness. 
His  shyness  with  women  would  usually  have 
sent  him  tiptoe  and  embarrassed  through  a 
hall  that  held  a  strange  housemaid;  but  he 
was  smiling  at  Giulia  as  if  she  had  been  ten 
instead  of  twenty. 

“Were  you  looking  for 
me,  Bertram?”  I  asked. 

He  started.  I 

was  just  going  to  take  a 
look  at  Jerry,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  and  slipped 
down-stairs  in  his  usual 
bent-head  fashion. 

It  was  a  curious  thing, 
this  shyness  of  Ber¬ 
tram’s;  for,  with  his  good 
looks,  his  means,  and  his 
briUiant  reputation, 
women  were  not  at  all  in¬ 
clined  to  be  shy  with 
him.  Quite  the  contrary. 
But  he  never  really  en¬ 
joyed  any  companionship 
except  that  of  children 
and  dogs.  His  devotion 
to  Jerry  sometimes  made 
me  uncomfortable;  but  I 
could  not  be  expected  to 
have  a  great,  bouncing 
dog  all  over  the  premises. 
I  liked  a  well-bred  cat, 
myself,  but  did  not 


THE  DAY  SHE  LOCKED  HE  OUT  ON  MY 
UP-STAIRS  BALCONY,  I  DECIDED 
THAT  SHE  MUST  GO. 
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indulge  the  feeling.  Jerry  was  boarded  appointedly.  “It  was  promised  for  to-day.” 
where  he  had  every  care,  but  Bertram  was  She  fell  back  a  step,  shaking  her  head, 

apable  of  breaking  off  his  morning’s  work  “You  are  very  cross  because  it  did  not 

and  walking  ten  blocks  to  bathe  a  scratched  come?  ”  she  asked, 
paw.  If  one  interrupted  him  for  anything  “Furious,”  he  assured  her,  and  smiled, 
l^itimate,  such  as  a  visit  from  a  relative,  “.\h,  that  is  too  bad!”  Then  she  showed 

or  to  have  the  library  cleaned,  he  became  a  corner  of  the  package.  “  It  was  not  that 

quite  savage,  for  him.  you  mean?” 

Giulia  watched  him  go  with  frank  in-  “Oh,  yes,  it  was.”  He  started  forward, 
terest.  “But  he 
is  old,  too,”  was 
her  rather  start¬ 
ling  comment. 

“^d  the  cook  is 
old.  And  the 
down-stairs  Kate. 

All  over  forty. 

And  I  am  so 
yong,”  she  ended 
plaintively,  then 
flashed  a  smile 
into  my  face. 

Like  a  handsome 
child,  she  assum¬ 
ed  that  every  one 
was  attach^  to 
her— an  oddly 
disarming  atti¬ 
tude. 

It  is  dilBcult  to 
understand  some 
men.  That  after¬ 
noon  I  made 
Bertram  go  to  a 
reception — at 
least,  I  told  him 
that  it  was  a  fam¬ 
ily  obligation,  and 
a  discourtesy  not 

to,  but,  of  course,  I  left  the  decision  to  him.  but  at  the  same  moment  she  darted  back; 
He  went,  and  was  bored,  shy,  repellent,  and  then  from  the  stairs  I  saw  my  brother 
clinging  miserably  to  a  deaf  old  man  who  had  Bertram  chase  the  housemaid  the  length  of 
once  compiled  an  anthology  of  something,  the  hall,  round  through  both  drawing- 
I  saw  charming  women  try  in  vain  to  rooms,  across  to  the  library,  and  back 
make  friends  with  him.  They  could  not  through  the  hall,  where  Giulia  dropped  the 
^  a  human  gleam.  We  drove  home  in  a  book  and  vanished  in  a  gurgle  of  laughter, 
silence  that  on  my  part  w’as  sufficiently  “  Bertram !  ”  I  exclaimed.  “  Giulia  is  not 

eloquent.  When  we  arrived  I  went  straight  a  child.  You  must  not - ” 

up-stairs,  but  he  paused  to  ask  Giulia  if  a  The  face  he  lifted  had  lost  all  its  con- 
package  had  come.  She  stood  with  her  straint.  “I  wish  she  were,”  he  interrupted, 
hands  behind  her,  exaggeratedly  demure.  “I’d  adopt  her.”  And  he  marched  into  the 

“No;  no  package  for  Mr.  Bertram,”  she  library,  closing  the  door.  Well,  it  was  the 
said,  with  clear,  childlike  candor.  Now,  w’ay  he  had  always  acted  on  the  rare  occa- 
from  the  head  of  the  stairs  I  could  see  a  sions  when  there  had  been  a  child  in  the 
book-shaped  parcel  in  her  hands,  and  I  house.  My  concern  was  only  for  the  spoil- 
paused  in  surprise.  ing  of  an  excellent  servant. 

“Are  you  sure,  Giulia?”  he  asked  dis-  I  tried  to  talk  to  Giulia  the  next  day — 
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very  kindly,  for  the  girl  had  a  young-animal 
quality  that  disinclined  one  to  severity. 
She  stood  with  bent  head  and  drooping 
mouth,  looking  too  humbled  and  crushed 
to  be  jjerfectly  convincing. 

“Oh,  I  am  so  b-a-d,”  ^e  lamented. 

Ten  minutes  later  she  was  executing  a 
wild  scramble  known  as  “last  tag”  with  a 
red-headed  youth  who  delivered  our  gro¬ 
ceries,  while  Mary  and  Kate  held  their 
sides  with  laughter.  It  was  discouraging. 

I  should  have  sent  her  away.  To  have  a 
housemaid  who  is  likely  at  any  moment  to 
play  a  joke  is  too  wearing.  The  day  she 
locked  me  out  on  my  up-stairs  balcony  I 
decided  that  she  must  go.  Kate  came  at 
once  to  release  me,  respectfully  shocked,  yet 
with  her  gravity  a  little  shaken.  I  went 
straight  to  the  kitchen,  but  met  Giulia  run¬ 
ning  wildly  to  find  me.  Mary — no  doubt 
from  laughter  at  Giulia’s  tale — had  seriously 
cut  her  hand. 

The  prank  was  never  even  spoken  of: 
Giulia’s  sympathy  with  Mary  was  too  dis¬ 
arming.  She  cared  for  the  wound,  waited 
on  her,  did  every  one’s  work  with  joyous 
willingness.  I  saw  then  that  her  excellence 
as  a  housemaid  was  not  due  to  any  real 
love  of  cleanness:  she  merely  desired  to 
make  others  happy.  If  I  had  preferred 
home  chaos,  she  would  have  achieved  that 
just  as  readily.  I  do  not  say  this  dis¬ 
paragingly. 

A  singularly  pleasant  month  followed 
Mary’s  recovery.  Bertram  took  to  hum¬ 
ming  about  the  halls,  and  was  almost  so¬ 
ciable  at  meals.  The  daily  work  went  with  a 
new  swing.  I  had  a  maid  who  could  be 
trusted  even  to  wash  out  the  waste-baskets 
with  the  bathroom  hose — every  good  house¬ 
keeper  knows  all  that  that  means.  As  I 
told  Bertram,  there  seemed  to  be  a  special 
zest  in  the  air.  He  responded  with  a 
warmth  that  should  have  made  me  suspect 
something,  and  the  next  evening  I  ought 
to  have  known. 

We  were  finishing  dinner,  Bertram  and  I, 
when  a  shriek  echo^  through  the  house.  It 
was  Giulia’s  voice,  and,  wild  though  it 
sounded,  I  was  more  startled  than  alarmed; 
but  Bertram  turned  a  ghastly  white.  More 
shrieks  followed  as  we  hurri^  to  the  kitch¬ 
en.  It  was  not  a  scene  of  blood  and  horror. 
Giulia  stood  on  a  chair,  skirts  clutched, 
screaming,  while  Mary,  rocking  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  chas^  a  small  mouse  with  a  broom. 

“Upon  my  wordl”  I  said  strongly,  but 


Giulia  still  shrieked.  She  was  enjoying  her¬ 
self  superbly. 

“Ah,  be  still,  dear,”  pleaded  Kate.  “The 
poor  b^st  won’t  hurt  you.” 

“  I  got  him,  Julie !”  Mary  shouted.  Never 
had  I  seen  my  kitchen  so  oblivious  of  my 
presence.  The  enemy  disposed  of,  Giulia 
allowed  herself  to  be  helped  dowu. 

“I  am  always  like  that  wiv  a  mouse,”  she 
explained,  apparently  expecting  applause. 

“If  you  make  such  a  noise  again,  you 
leave  the  house  at  once,”  was  what  she 
got  from  me. 

In  the  dining-room,  Bertram  quite  turned 
on  me.  “You  are  unkind.  People  can’t 
help  these  antipathies,”  he  jerked  out. 
“  You  might  for  once— r”  Then  he  went  out, 
banging  Qie  door. 

I  ought  to  have  known. 

Giulia  washed  yards  of  white  paint  the 
next  day,  as  a  peace-offering — hanging  her 
head  as  I  passed  and  throwing  side  glances 
up  at  me.  Never  was  there  a  more  palpable 
humbug.  When  at  last  she  won  a  smile,  she 
dropped  her  penitence  and  her  labors  and 
raced  down  the  back  stairs  shouting  aloud 
that  she  was  forgiven.  I  saw  her  presently 
telling  Bertram  the  glad  news,  out  in  the 
garden, while  he  looked  dowm  at  her  with  the 
smile  he  keeps  for  all  young  things.  It  did 
occur  to  me  that  perhaps  Bertram’s  life  was 
a  lonely  one;  but  people  have  no  business 
to  be  so  shy  and  constrained.  They  ought 
to  get  over  it. 

The  blow  came  with  stunning  sudden¬ 
ness.  Bertram  left  his  library  one  after¬ 
noon  and  found  me  in  the  linen-room. 

“  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you,”  he  said  dry¬ 
ly,  “  that  I  am  going  to  ask  Giulia  to  marry 
me.” 

I  could  not  speak,  could  not  believe  that 
I  had  understcKxl. 

“  I  know  just  how  you  will  feel,”  he  went 
on.  “I  am  sorry.  And  you  wnll  want  to 
warn  me  what  it  means  to  marry  a — peas¬ 
ant,  Believe  me,  I  have  considered  every 
objection.”  His  tone  was  very  close  to  hos¬ 
tile. 

Bewildered,  suffocated  though  I  was,  I 
saw  at  once  that  I  must  be,  above  evep’- 
thing,  wise.  “Have  you  thought  of  her  side 
of  it?”  I  asked,  as  quietly  as  if  I  were  not 
shaking  from  head  to  foot. 

“  Of  course — ”  quickly.  “  I  am  over  twice 
her  age.  But  if  she  will  have  me — ”  , 

“She  will,”  I  interrupted.  “And  when 
you  have  taken  her  out  of  her  active  life— 
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1  SAW  BERTRAM  CHASE  THE  HOUSEMAID  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  HALL, 
ROUND  THROUGH  BOTH  DRAWING-ROOMS,  AND  BACK. 


when  other  maids  do 
her  work  for  her,  and 
you  are  shut  up  all 
day  in  your  library,  do 
you  believe  that  she 
will  be  happy?” 

He  w’inced  and 
there  was  a  silence. 

“Very  well,  then — we 
will  live  in  a  cottage, 
and  Giulia  shall  do  the 
work  as  she  was  born 
to  do  it.  And  I  shall 
like  it  better.” 

‘  I  kept  my  head  as 
if  I  were  driving  a 
coach  along  a  preci¬ 
pice.  “Yes;  but  will 
she  be  wise  enough  to 
like  it  better?  Girls 
like  that  dream  of 
being  ladies.” 

He  flung  out  his 
hands.  “  I  can’t  help 
it!  For  Heaven’s  sake, 
let  me  alone!”  he 
cried. 

I  saw  that  I  was  losing,  but  I  made  a  last 
stand.  “I  will  let  you  alone  on  one  condi¬ 
tion.”  I  waited  till  his  eyes  asked  what. 
“That  you  go  away  for  a  week  without  a 
word  to  Giulia.  If  you  feel  the  same  when 
you  come  back,  I  will  not — make  it  any 
harder  than  I  can  help.  But  you  owe  me 
that,  Bertram.” 

“You  will  play  fair?  You  will  not  make 
one  move  against  me?  ” 

“On  my  word  of  honor.” 

I  think  he  was  glad  to  consent.  He  was 
grateful  that  I  had  spared  him  a  scene. 
Later,  I  heard  him  tell  Giulia  in  the  lower 
M  that  he  was  going  away.  Her  voice  took 
rich  cadences  of  regret.  \^en  he  had  gone, 
she  came  racing  up-stairs  like  a  young  whirl¬ 
wind. 

“Mr.  Bertram,  he  kissed  his  hand  to 
me!”  she  bubbled.  Giulia’s  worst  enemy 
could  not  have  called  her  sly  or  designing. 

Never  did  seven  days  pass  more  heavily. 
I  could  not  really  hope.  The  girl’s  charm 
lay  in  the  richness  of  her  nature  as  well  as 
in  the  child-candor  of  her  wride  eyes  and 
her  rippling  spirits.  Seeing  me  sad,  she 
would  have  worked  her  willing  arms  lame  to 
chwr  me.  On  her  day  out,  Kate  and  Mary 
visibly  moped.  The  grocer’s  youth  could 
ne\’er  leave  without  an  exchange  of  “last 


tag.”  He  brought  her  presents — an  elabo¬ 
rate  package  containing  nothing  but  saw¬ 
dust,  a  twist  of  newspaper  with  a  silver 
bracelet  inside;  and  one  had  to  smile  with 
the  child’s  delight. 

On  the  afternoon  Bertram  was  to  return 
she  asked  me  if  she  could  go  out,  and  I 
thought  it  fair  to  assent.  I  should  not  my¬ 
self  have  sent  her. 

He  came  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  one 
look  at  his  face  told  me.  We  Stock  wells 
‘are  good  losers.  “She  is  not  in  now,  but 
she  will  be  soon,”  I  said. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  the  silence  had 
lasted  when  the  door  opened  and  Giulia, 
still  in  her  flowered  hat,  stood  before  us. 
She  smiled  a  greeting  at  Bertram,  but  her 
eyes  came  back  to  me,  and  her  bearing  had 
some  important  meaning. 

“I  come  right  away  to  tell  Miss  Stock- 
well,  s’e  has  been  so  good  to  me,”  she  be¬ 
gan,  faltering  over  the  words.  “Some 
day  I  s’all  be  leaving  her.  I  go  to  be 
married.” 

I  could  not  feel  anything  but  Bertram’s 
rigid  stillness.  “Who  is  the  man,  Giulia?” 
I  managed  to  ask. 

“He  comes  here  with  the  groceries;  but 
his  father,  he  owns  the  store,”  she  explain¬ 
ed  with  pride. 
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“And  is  he — ”  the  words  came  of  them¬ 
selves — “is  he  good  enough  for  you?” 

“ Oh,  he  is  a  good  boy.”  Then  she  smiled 
and  dimpled.  “  I  like  him,”  she  confessed. 
“He  plays  jokes  wiv  me!” 

Bertram  lifted  his  head.  “Would  you 
have  married  me,  Giulia?  ”  he  asked. 

She  met  the  question  quite  simply,  con¬ 
sidering  him  with  a  child’s  gravity.  I  saw 
him,  with  his  fine  perceptions,  his  look  of 
gentle  blood,  his  modestly  carried  renown, 
his  kind  heart,  and  his  pleasant  background; 
and,  beside  him,  a  red-haired  lout  whose 
whole  face  seemed  to  open  for  his  guffaw, 
and  who  knew  only  the  material  of  life,  not 
its  spirit.  And  I  ^vered. 

Giulia’s  gaze  ended  in  her  rippling, 
pleading  smile.  “I  am  so  yong!”  she 
breathed,  and  slipped  out. 


Dinner  was  a  weary  farce  for  both  of  us. 
I  ought  to  have  rejoiced;  but  no  doubt 
the  pro^iect  of  losing  the  best  housemaid  I 
ever  had,  depressed  me.  And  I  could  not 
get  away  from  the  look  in  Bertram’s  eyes. 
The  clodc  was  striking  eleven  when  at 
last  I  gave  up  and  followed  him  to  the 
library. 

“Bertram,”  I  said,  “if  you  want  to  bring 
Jerry  home,  I  don’t  mind.” 

The  light  in  his  lifted  face  hurt  me  like 
an  accusation.  “Really?  You  mean  it?” 
he  stammered,  starting  to  his  feet.  Then  he 
hesitated.  “You  know  he’ll  bother  you!” 

“No,  he  won’t,’’  I  declared.  “I  am 
thinking  of  having  a  cat  myself.” 

Bertram  smiled  at  me  as  he  usually  smiles 
only  at  little  children.  “Do  you  mind  if  I 
get  him  now?”  he  asked. 


LATE  SPRING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


BY  GRACE  HAZARD  CONKLING 


^mSTLE-BLOOM  in  ScoUand, 
^  Iris-bud  in  Spain, 

Wild  tulip-  gleaming 
All  across  Touraine, 

Wine-dark  and  burnished 
More  than  Homer’s  sea — 
Violets,  roses. 

Crowning  Tuscany: 

These  can  bring  no  nearer 
Loveliness  I  know 
Locked  in  my  lilac-buds 
Out  in  the  snow. 


Devon  fresh  with  hawthorn, 
Haughty  with  her  heather; 
All  the  Irish  hillsides 
Wearing  gorse  together; 
Paris  spiced  with  chestnut, 
Tokio  with  cherry; 

Baden  in  pale  primrose. 
Garlanded  and  merry; 
April,  gipsy  April, 

Gone  a-truanting: 

Unlock  my  lilac-buds! 

Yield  me  the  spring  I 
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THE  LOAD  ON  LABOR’S  BACK 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  articles 
by  Thomas  W.  Lav^'son,  Lincoln  Steffens,  and 
other  writers,  as  they  appeared  in  Everybody’s 
from  time  to  time.  I  am  quite  sure  that  these 
writers  have  diligently  sought  for  the  inside 
facts  of  the  particular  phases  of  present-day 
society  which  they  regard  as  most  important; 
but  they  all  seem  to  ignore  the  foundation  on 
which  this  society  is  buili,  and  they  fail  to  see 
the  facts  that  redly  count. 

Nearly  all  the  work  in  the  highly  organized 
mdustries  is  done  by  so-called  unskilled  work¬ 
ers,  whose  standard  of  living  is  about  as  high 
as  that  of  the  prehistoric  cave-man — although 
the  method  of  production  of  which  they  are  a 
part  is  several  hundred  times  more  eflScient. 

These  workers  receive  for  their  labor  a  wage 
which  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  work  they 
perform,  nor  to  the  total  amount  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  The  wage  is  determined  solely  by  the 
supply  of,  and  the  demand  for,  laborers,  and 
by  the  degree  of  poverty  by  which  they  are 
driven. 

The  wage'  paid  to  the  workers  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  product,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
product  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  industrial 
plant.  This  remainder  may  be  called  profit,  or 
unearned  increment,  or  surplus  value,  or  any 
other  mce,  inoffensive  name — or  it  may  be 
called  industrial  plunder.  It  is  not  only  the 
substance  with  wWch  all  the  stock-gambling  is 
done:  it  is  also  the  sole  means  of  subsistence  for 
the  l^ger  part  of  respectable  society. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  this  unearned 
mcrement  to  concentrate  into  fewer  hands  and 
larger  masses;  and  this  process  of  concentra¬ 
tion  is  accelerated  by  gambling  and  stock- 
manipulation. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson’s  “Remedy”  may  retard 
the  concentration  of  w’ealth,  but  that  is  not  of 


the  slightest  interest  to  the  useful  workers. 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  gold,  which  in  turn  is 
due  to  the  increase  in  gold  production,  and,  in 
a  still  greater  degree,  to  the  fact  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  gold  is  destroyed  or  consumed 
or  lost,  and  the  gold  therefore  accumulates  al¬ 
most  as  fast  as  it  is  mined.  Gold  has  been  de¬ 
creasing  in  value  ever  since  it  was  first  used  as 
a  medium  of  exchange — several  thousand  years 
before  stock-gambling  was  invented. 

High  prices  affect  the  standard  of  living  only 
because  wages  are  not  raised  in  proportion  as 
prices  rise.  The  decreasing  value  of  gold  auto¬ 
matically  reduces  the  bu3dng  power  of  the 
wages,  and  conscious  effort  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  to  force  the  money  wage  up 
to  a  point  where  it  will  again  provide  them 
with  the  same  kind  of  a  living. 

The  only  thing  I  have  seen  in  the  magazines 
•so  far  that  seemed  to  hold  out  any  promise  to 
the  workers  is  the  Federal  Commission  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations,  and  even  that  promise 
sounds  very  faint  and  far-away. 

The  very  first  thing  that  the  members  of  this 
commission  should  learn  is  that  they,  ?Jid  the 
Congress  by  which  they  are  appointed,  and  the 
whole  legislative  and  administrative  and  ju¬ 
dicial  machinery  through  which  they  must  act, 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  burden  that  oppresses 
labor  and  causes  industrial  discontent,  and 
that  this  burden  must  be  removed  from  labor’s 
back  before  the  industrial  discontent  can  cease. 
After  learning  this  simple  lesson  they  may  pro¬ 
ceed  “to  seek  to  discover  the  underlying  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  in  the  industrial  situation.” 

If  they  refuse  to  learn  this  primary  lesson  of 
industrial  economics,  they  may  as  well  stand 
aside  and  let  the  revolution  proceed. 

Yours  for  Industrial  Freedom, 

B.  E.  N. 

Portland,  Ore. 
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WHY  EDITORS  PERSEVERE 

Your  “Advertising  Goodness,”  by  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee,  hits  h^.  1  personally  like  it. 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  Mr.  Gterald  Stanley  Lee 
that  he  is  on  my  book  for  a  setting  of  my  prize¬ 
winning  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  free  to  any  ad- 
dr^  that  he  names.  The  best  that  1  own  b 
my  Brown  Leghorn  hens.  I  enjoyed  reading 
the  article  and  feel  that  I  owe  more  than  what 
I  paid  for  the  magazine. 

I  have  taken  your  magazine  when  I  could 
afford  to  get  it,  ever  since  Thomas  Lawson 
wrote  “Frenzied  Finance.”  WTien  I  read  that 
first  article  of  hb  I  was  packing  apples  in 
boxes,  so  I  just  marked  one  box  to  Tom  and 
sent  it  along.  Hb  secretary  wrote  me,  thank¬ 
ing  me,  and  I  was  always  thankful  myself  for 
sending  it,  as  what  he  has  done  and  b  doing 
will  always  be  remembered,  especially  by  the 
man  that  has  to  fight  to  five — and  I  certainly 
do,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  time  in  the  last  ten 
years  that  I  could  not  hear  the  wolf  barking  if 
1  went  to  the  door  and  Ibtened.  But  send  on 
your  address  to  thb  hen  and  get  your  eggs. 

WUton,  N.  H.  H.  F.  McG. 

DR.  HUTCHINSON  A  “SOUR-DOUGH”? 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  b  a  tactful  and  ver¬ 
satile  wnter.  His  articles  abound  in  the  prac- 
'ticaJ,  the  humorous,  and  the  useful.  But  he 
would  not  be  human  if  he  did  not  err  sometimes, 
and  the  most  misleading  and  cruel  thing  1  have 
read  from  him  b  hb  unwarranted  attack  on 
the  health-resorts  of  America,  under  the  title 
“Taking  the  Waters,”  published  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Everybody’s. 

This  article,  coming  from  a  man  whose  “M. 
D.”  rings  sonorously  after  hb  name  in  every 
magazine  contribution,  appears  to  hold  a  sol- 
enm  warning,  calculated  to  shake  the  faith  of 
the  millions  who  atmually  vbit  and  believe  in 
our  natioruil  watering-places.  Just  why  Dr. 
Hutchinson  should  train  his  guns  on  these  great 
and  legitimate  national  assets  of  ours,  and  cov¬ 
ertly  brand  them  as  fraudulent,  ridiculous,  and 
foolbh,  b  more  than  I  can  fathom. 

The  patronage  of  the  widely  known  Amer¬ 
ican  h^th-resorts  grows  with  our  national 
prosperity  and  pride.  The  ablest  medical  men 
in  the  world,  hundreds  of  recognized  author¬ 
ities  on  hydrotherapy,  and  thousands  of  more 
unpretentious  M.D.’s,  not  only  send  their 
patients  to  mineral-water  resorts  to  be  bene¬ 
fited,  when  technical  medicine  can  do  no  more — 
not  only  that,  but  they  go  themselves,  knowing 
full  weU  the  superiority  of  the  great  and  per¬ 
fect  chemistry  of  Nature’s  God  over  the  puny 
and  adulterated  prescriptions  of  the  human 
pharmacy;  and  by  thousands  and  millions  we 
can  number  the  satbfied,  healed,  or  benefited 
patrons. 


He  states  sjjecifically  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  that  the  waters  there  do  not  cure  certain 
diseases  for  which  the  resort  b  famed.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  claim  the  water  cures 
such  diseases;  and  as  for  the  mercury’s  doing 
it,  it  has  been  a  well-known  fact  among  the 
medical  profession  for  nearly  twenty  years  that 
the  medicines  cure  in  favorable  coaptation  with 
the  waters  and  baths,  which  are  indispensable 
adjuncts.  So  the  doctor  has  fobted  an  anti¬ 
quated  fact  upon  us  as  his  new-laid  discovery 
— or  the  inference  b  that  way. 

^^^lat  have  the  legitimate  health-resorts  of 
our  country  done  to  Dr.  Hutchinson  that  he 
should  cast  this  stigma  upon  them,  and  turn 
them  into  a  joke?  They  are  necessary  adjuncb 
to  the  nation.  They  are  dbtinct  assets  of  any 
country — essentially  so  in  America.  Their 
virtues  are  too  well  known  to  be  doubted,  m 
spite  of  odium  thrown  upon  them  by  the  medi- 
“sour-dough”  or  the  disgnmtl^.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  writer  should  not  vaimt  hb  title  in  an 
effort  to  dethrone  thousands  of  hb  eminent 
brethren,  even  in  an  indirect  way. 

His  criticism  will  not  hold.  The  great  major¬ 
ity  of  physicians,  who  neither  write  for  maga¬ 
zines  nor  believe  all  they  read  in  them,  know 
better.  And  the  millions  who  rely  on  natural 
mineral  waters  for  their  measure  of  life  and 
health  will  not  forsake  their  last  and  best 
hope.  But  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  an  able  writer 
and  scholar.  He  can  draw  an  elephant  with 
few  strokes: 

How  easy!  No  trouble  the  colors  to  lay  on; 

It  can’t  have  fatigued  him — no,  not  in  the  least. 
A  dash  here  and  there  with  a  haphazard  crayon, 

And  there  stands  the  wrinkle  skinned,  baggy- 
limbed  beast! 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  J.  J.  G, 

THE  ONE  FUNDAMENTAL 

In  your  February  number  you  sound  the  key¬ 
note  of  our  needs  in  saying,  “Let  us  get  down 
to  fundamentals.”  The  only  difficulty  will  be 
in  the  definite  ascertainment  of  what  b  the 
fundamental.  Each  one  of  us  b  influenced  by 
hb  environment  and  education,  and  will  define 
his  idea  of  “fundamental”  from  that  point  of 
view — and  each  will  differ  from  the  others.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  we  can  all  agree  that 
one  of  the  main  fundamentals — upon  which 
most  of  human  happiness — b  Liberty,  which  is 
another  name  for  Justice. 

The  great  minds  of  each  age  have  expressed 
thb  idea,  each  in  different  terms,  yet  with  the 
same  meaning. 

ONE  has  said:  “Do  imto  others  even  as  you 
would  they  should  do  unto  you.” 

Another  has  said:  “Equal  rights  to  all; 
special  privilege  to  none.” 

Another:  “Every  man  should  have  all  that 
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he  earns,  and  every  man  should  earn  all  that 
he  has.” 

And  still  another:  “The  greatest  good  in  the 
world  is  happiness.  The  only  way  to  attain  this 
is  through  the  happiness  of  others.  There  is 
only  one  sin — selfishness.” 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  all  these  had  in  view 
the  one  end — ^Justice? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  total  ends  of  Justice 
will  be  subserved  when  we  so  administer  our 
Government  that  “each  man  shall  receive  the 
total  product  of  his  labor.”  Then  involuntary 
poverty  will  be  impossible,  and  charity  will  be 
an  insult. 

Can  we  but  educate  the  people  to  see  this, 
then  indeed  will  the  first  effulgent  rays  of  the 
millennial  dawn  brighten  the  horizon  of  our 
hopes,  and  their  realization  may  yet  lift  the 
burden  from  suffering  humanity. 

San  Diego,  Cal.  P,  McC. 

WHY  COSTLY  COMMISSIONS? 

I  am  puzzled  to  distraction  as  to  whether 
the  author  of  “A  National  Diagnosis”  in  your 
February  number  really  has  faith  in  legislative 
commissions,  or  with  fine  satire  seeks  to  show 
the  uselessness  of  this  old  and  worn-out  device 
of  how-not-to-do-it.  I  suspect  the  latter. ' 

The  Commission  of  Nine,  on  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations,  with  its  $500,000,  will  meet  and  travel 
and  take  testimony  and  spend  the  money  and 
report.  Few  outside  of  the  commission  will 
know  what  is  in  it.  Later,  when  w’e  have  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  it,  some  one  who  has  borne  the 
burden  of  obloquy  and  adverse  criticism  will 
get  a  hearing,  and  put  the  finger  of  certainty 
upon  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  people 
will  arise  and  elect  some  men  who  will  do  it. 

'  The  Aldrich  Banking  Commission  traveled 
the  world  over  and  spent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  It  brought  forth  a  monstrosity  built 
upon  all  the  errors  of  past  financial  insanity. 
It  sought  safety  for  bankers  and  depositors,  and 
came  back  to  the  very  thing  as  a  remedy  that 
had  caused  the  disease — Inflation. 

Congress  is  now  ignoring  the  commission’s 
report  and  talking  of  doing  what  common 
sense,  and  banker’s  sense  also,  knows  is  the  safe 
and  effective  thing — the  insurance  of  depositors 
from  loss  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  taxing  all  the  banks  and  creating  a 
fund  to  pay  the  losses  of  depositors  caused  by 
bank  failures.  What  causes  bank  panics?  The 
fear  of  depositors  that  they  will  lose  their 
money.  V^en  they  know  they  are  insured 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  the 
failure  of  one  bank  will  not  start  a  run  upon 


others,  and  panics  from'  that  cause  will  cease. 

So  with  this  new  commission  that  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  underlying  causes  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  industrial  situation.  Mr.  Lippmann 
thinks  or  says  it  is  a  large  order.  The  size  of 
the  order  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  appro¬ 
priation,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  its  report 
indefinite  enough  to  satisfy  the  privileged  few 
who  want  it  so.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  prob¬ 
ably  millions,  of  the  people  know  the  cause  of 
industrial  unrest.  It  is  old.  It  is  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  increasing  wealth. 
It  is  lack  of  opportunity  for  men  to  earn  re- 
mimerative  wages,  and  the  increasing  power  of 
unscrupulous  combinations  over  the  initiative 
and  the  energies  of  the  individual,  which  is 
rapidly  making  beggars  of  us  all. 

The  cause  is  known.  It  is  the  monopoly  of 
natural  opportunities  through  our  laws  which 
make  the  earth  the  property  of  the  few,  and 
make  all  of  us  beggars  at  the  gates  of  the  few 
for  the  right  to  live.  The  ownership  of  the  land 
is  the  ownership  of  the  people  who  must  live 
upon  it. 

The  remedy  can  be  found  by  the  commission  in 
the  book  written  by  Henry  George  in  iSyg,  and  it 
will  not  cost  them  a  fraction  of  a  hundred  thou- 
^nd.  ,  It  is  safe  gambling  that  they  w'ill  not 
look  there  for  it. 

Chicago,  Ill.  G.  V.  W. 

THE  WISH  TO  BE  GOOD 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  in  the 
February  number  of  Everybody’s  entitled 
“Advertising  Goodness.”  There  was  so  much 
of  merit  in  the  article  that  it  seems  a  pity  the 
writer  thought  it  necessary  to  spoil  it  by  half 
sneering ‘at  the  church — the  only  agency  I 
know  which  is  continually  devoting  itself  to 
advertising  goodness  of  the  genuine  type. 

But  I  must  question  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Lee  that  “everybody  wants 
to  be  good.”.  It  reminds  me  of  the  famous  story 
about  the  Dutchman  who  was  called  to  rhap¬ 
sodize  over  the  great  quantity  of  water  falling 
over  the  precipice  of  Niagara,  and  who  replied: 

“Veil,  vat’s  to  hinder  it?” 

If  everybody  wants  to  be  good,  what  is  to 
“hinder”  him  from  doing  it?  Isn’t  it  true  that 
“everybody”  has  a  wish-bone  in  regard  to  this 
matter  rather  than  a  back-bone?  Many  people 
are  being  good  in  spite  of  untoward  surround¬ 
ings.  I  repeat,  if  all  people  want  to  do  right, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  them,  as  God  stands 
ready  to  supply  us  all  with  the  needed  grace. 

Phoenix,  Arizona.  '  F.  C.  R. 


A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 


BY  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 


ELL  us  a  fairy-story” — that’s  what 
all  the  world’s  saying,  though  not 
quite  in  those  words,  to  the  novel¬ 
ists.  But  the  novelists  fold  their 
arms  across  their  breasts  and  tilt 
their  noses  in  the  air,  replying  in  chorus: 
“What  d’you  think  we  are?  We  don’t  write 
for  children.  We’re  experimenters  in  Life’s 
laboratory  and  have  grave,  grave  matters  to 
discuss.  If  you  do  not  like  us,  the  loss  is  yours 
and  not  ours.” 

So  they  refuse  to  play  with  us,  and  grow  bit¬ 
ter  because  their  books  don’t  sell ;  very  frequent¬ 
ly  when  they  have  grown  thoroughly  bitter, 
they  call  themselves  realists.  But  the  soul  of 
life  is  in  the  things  we  dream — our  doings  are 
only  a  perishable  body.  When  the  men-and- 
women  children  of  the  world  say,  “Tell  us  a 
fairy-story,”  they  prove  themselves,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  truer  artists  than  the  novelists. 

Every  now  and  then  there  is  some  one  suffi¬ 
ciently  simple  and  kindly  among  our  writers  to 
imfold  his  arms  and  gather  the  children  of 
the  world  about  him.  Perhaps  he  understands 
that  the  gravest  things  of  life  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
heart — not  in  social  dissecting-rooms  and  mar¬ 
ital  laboratories.  Post-mortem  examinations 
are  not  pleasant,  though  they  may  be  inform¬ 
ing  to  scientists.  So  he  turns  our  eyes  to  the 
mysteries  of  birth  and  love  and  longing;  and  he 
speaks  of  these  most  real  of  all  re^ties  in 
parables. 

This  season  brings  an  armful  of  fairy-tales 
for  grown-ups;  among  the  best  of  them  is  “St. 
Quin”  (Lane),  by  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. 

St.  Quin  was  a  very  proper  little  boy  and 
belong^  to  a  very  proper  family.  The  St. 
Quins  were  so  well-born  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  reckoned  individuals:  they  were 


heirlooms  owned  by  their  country  and 
therefore  bound  to  be  conventional.  But, 
strangely,  despite  the  glass  case  in  which  they 
lived,  just  like  crown  jewels,  and  despite  their 
carefully  patrolled  morals  every  St.  Quin  had 
a  twist  in  his  character — the  gift  at  his  christen¬ 
ing  of  some  mocking  fairy.  Edmund  St 
Quin’s  particular  twist  was  the  passion  to  live 
in  a  way  that  was  romantic.  As  a  boy  he  was 
kept  in  the  traditional  path  by  such  warnings 
as,  “The  right  people  don’t  do  that.” 

Ah,  yes;  but  who  are  the  right  people? 

In  order  that  all  the  male  St.  Quins  might 
get  their  wrongness  over  in  one  burst,  an  an¬ 
cestor  had  left  a  curious  legacy.  When  the  son 
and  heir  became  twenty-one  he  was  called  into 
his  father’s  study,  given  ten  thousand  dollais, 
and  told  to  go  away  and  lose  himself  for  five 
years.  Throughout  that  time  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  communicate  with  friends  or  famUy. 
For  ten  years  after  he  had  returned  he  was 
pledged  to  keep  silent  as  to  where  he  had  been 
and  what  he  had  done.  With  the  five  years  of 
anonymous  romance  ended,  he  had  to  promise 
to  live  as  a  “right  person,”  doing  all  the  things 
that  are  considered  proper.  It  was  a  bargain. 

What  Edmund  St.  Quin  did  with  his  respite 
from  the  glass  case  of  convention,  I  am  not 
going  to  tell.  I  only  warn  the  reader  to  look 
out  for  Mariette  and  the  old  curio-shop  in 
Paris. 

St.  Quin  came  home  bronzed  and  penniless, 
and  married  a  nice  girl  who  was  quite  up  to  his 
family’s  standard  of  propriety.  She  was  chosen 
for  him;  he  raised  no  objections.  For  a  while 
the  elfin  spirit  in  him  slumbered,  but  presently 
it  caused  him  to  prowl.  In  an  old  Georgian 
street  in  London  he  reconstructed  the  fabric 
of  his  dream-world — it  was  there  that  he  hid 
bis  imagination,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
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man  in  the  Bible  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth. 
And  his  excuse?  He  thought  that  his  wife  was 
machine-made,  as  he  himself  pretended  to  be 
in  her  presence.  But  she  wasn’t.  She  also 
had  her  innocent,  madcap  dreams.  One  day, 
quite  by  accident,  they  found  each  other  out 
and  discovered  each  other  to  be  the  most  deli¬ 
ciously  lovable  of  improper  persons. 

And  how  this  happened,  once  again,  I  am 
not  going  to  tell. 

0 

“My  Little  Sister”  (Dodd,  Mead),  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Robins,  is  also  a  fairy-story— an  allego^ 
with  a  grimly  real-life  ending,  ^mething  akin 
to  this  has  happened  many  times  in  domestic 
history — a  thing  so  complete  in  its  tragedy 
that  we  lock  the  doors  when  we  whisper  of  it. 
It  is  the  story  of  murder  done  to  the  soul, 
which  leaves  the  body  to  go  on  living  tenant¬ 
less.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  hushed  agony 
—from  the  first  one  is  conscious  of  horror  im¬ 
pending  and  reads  on  with  clenched  hands. 
Even  when  sunshine  falls  across  the  page,  or 
the  spring-time  glory,  which  follow’ed  wherever 
the  Little  Sister  went — even  then  one  still 
feels  the  scarcely  visible  shadow  of  coming 
tragedy. 

But  this  is  a  book  of  beauty — the  quiet,  in- 
tensest  beauty  which  comes  of  remembered 
happiness.  Very  rarely  in  fiction  has  the  glad, 
innocent  freshness  of  girlhood,  with  its  rain 
and  sun,  its  joy  and  yearning,  been  so  actually 
depicted. 

We  can  see  it  all,  clear-cut  as  a  memory: 
The  French  mother  in  England,  with  her  two 
daughters  and  no  man  in  the  family;  the  elder 
dau^ter,  steady  and  capable;  the  younger, 
frivolous  and  lovable.  The  mother  growing 
fiaUer,  knowing  that  she  will  not  live  long 
enough  to  be  a  protector,  and  all  the  while 
half  dehghted  and  half  appalled  by  her  younger 
child’s  amazing  beauty.  So  the  elder  girl, 
who  tells  the  story,  has  been  taught  from  the 
first  that  she  must  be  her  mother’s  deputy  to 
the  Little  Sister. 

How  the  task  becomes  difficult  as  they  grow 
older,  and  how  love  enters  into  their  lives 
through  many  doors:  all  this  is  told.  And  then 
the  great  climax,  to  which  all  the  rest  was 
preface — the  journey  of  the  two  girls  to  Lon¬ 
don  unaccompanied,  the  meeting  at  the  station 
with  the  Grey  Hawk,  the  strange  house,  the 
men,  the  discovery  of  the  trap,  the  escape  of 
the  elder  girl,  and  the  murder  done  to  the  soul 
of  the  Little  Sister. 

All  this  has  been  written  before  in  more  de¬ 
tailed  and  brutal  fashion.  We  have  been  given 
^cts,  facts,  facts  regarding  the  White  Slave 
^affic.  But  never  before  has  the  quivering 
horror  of  this  commercialized  murder  of  girls’ 
souls— ten  thousand  times  worse  than  mere 


physical  murder— been  so  pitifully  stated,  with 
so  much  restraint,  with  so  much  passion.  Miss 
Robins  has  accomplished  something  more  than 
a  work  of  supreme  artistry;  she  Im  written  a 
book  sweet  and  grave  and  torturing — yes,  and 
one  which  pulsates  with  noble  anger.  .  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  rouse  the  social  conscience;  its  way 
of  doing  this  is  by  showing  how  beautiful  was 
the  soul  so  carelessly  destroyed.  There  is  an 
element  of  womanly  greatness  about  the  book’s 
intention  which  goes  far  beyond  mere  literary 
worth. 

“My  Little  Sister”  is  a  story  for  which  we 
should  be  thankful. 

0 

The  third  volume  of  Romain  Rolland’s  ex¬ 
tensive  novel,  “Jean-Christophe”  (Holt),  has 
at  last  come  to  hand.  It  is  entitled  “Journey’s 
End.”  The  series  in  reality  consists  of  ten 
novels,  which  in  the  English  rendering  are 
bound  up  in  three  volumes  for  convenience. 
This  last  volume  contains  the  three  novels, 
“Love  and  Friendship,”  “The  Burning  Bush,” 
“T  he  New  Da'vn.” 

Romain  Holland  has  given  us  a  new  and 
daring  fiction-method  which  wall  not  be  read¬ 
ily  copied.  He  has  taken  the  life  of  one  man, 
a  great,  good-tempered  child  of  genius,  and  he 
has  shown  us  what  the  world  made  of  him  and 
what  he  thought  of  the  world.  He  has  done 
this  for  an  invented  character  far  more  fully 
than  any  genuine  biographer  would  have 
dared.  And  this  is  curious — he  has  made  Jean- 
Christophe  a  more  real  person  in  our  imagina¬ 
tions  than  are  many  of  the  men  whose  places 
of  birth,  death,  and  burial  we  may  visit.  For 
myself,  I  may  say  that  not  at  one  point  in 
this  extensive  biography  was  my  interest  ex¬ 
hausted.  I  was  always  ready  to  go  on  and 
eager  for  more  —  there  were  loose  strands  of 
the  stories  of  minor  characters,  which  had  been 
dropped,  and  which,  I  knew,  must  sooner  or 
later  be  gathered  up  and  woven  into  the  main 
thread  of  the  narrative. 

Speaking  of  these  minor  characters,  what 
amazes  me  most  is  the  immense  industry  of 
invention  which  each  one  of  them  represents. 
They  are  thumbnailed  in  and  there  left;  but  any 
one  of  them  would  have  afforded  material  for 
a  complete  romance. 

The  present  volume  shows  us  Jean-Chris¬ 
tophe  come  into  his  fame.  It  shows  us  how  he 
deteriorates,  always  consciously  and  lovably, 
and  falls  away  from  the  austere  standards  of 
his  poverty.  It  narrates  his  fugitive  love-af¬ 
fairs — less  worthy,  though  more  human,  than 
those  of  his  early  manhood.  He  becomes  in¬ 
terested  in  Socialism  and  finds  himself  com¬ 
mitted  to  anarchy.  He  kills  his  man,  gentle 
dreamer  though  he  is,  and  becomes  a  fugitive. 
Yet  to  the  end  the  simple  greatness  of  his 
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nature  is  never  for  a  moment  obscured.  It  is 
the  complex,  grievous  world  that  we  blame  for 
everything  that  happens — not  Jean-Christophe. 
Things  being  as  they  w’ere,  the  rest  befell  nat¬ 
urally. 

It  is  useless  to  hope  for  such  another  series. 
But  the  fact  that  one  does  hope,  is  proof  that 
this  affront  to  the  reader’s  patience  has  been 
appreciated.  One  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
Jean-Christophe  will  be  held  in  higher  estima¬ 
tion  forty  years  hence  than  it  is  now.  To-day 
one  regards  it  as  a  miracle  of  industry;  to¬ 
morrow  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  inspired  and 
energetic  commentary  on  the  manners,  thought, 
and  art-conceptions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  a  man  to  read  his  own  times  correctly,  he 
needs  to  be  inspired;  no  amount  of  single- 
handed  industry’  ^^ill  help  him  to  this  success. 

19 

The  story  of  “Nogi”  (Holt),  the  Japanese 
Wellington,  is  told  by  Stanley  Washburn  m  a 
little  volume  which  would  look  well  in  the 
hands  of  every  American  schoolboy.  Nogi  was 
the  Samurai,  soldier  and  patriot,  who  crushed 
the  Russians  at  Port  Arthur  and  won  for  his 
country  a  footing  on  the  mainland.  Mr.  Wash- 
bum  was  with  him  as  war-correspondent  both 
at  Port  Arthur  and  in  the  trenches  at  Muk¬ 
den.  He  says  of  Mm :  “He  represents  the  most 
consistent  idealist  I  ever  knew’’ — that  is  the 
reason  for  writing  his  story.  The  temper  of 
the  little  general  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
greatest  Western  soldiers  in  its  chivalry,  for¬ 
bearance,  and  courage.  In  the  narrative  of 
his  life  the  w’hole  of  his  spectacular  campaign 
passes  in  review.  The  book  is  valuable  as  a 
lesson  in  patriotism,  as  a  comment  on  recent 
history,  and  as  an  interpretation  of  the  finest 
side  of  Japanese  character. 

0 

In  the  far-off  days  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  the  way 
to  write  a  novel  w’as  to  take  a  growing  family 
and  get  them  married.  It  was  an  easy  and 
beautiful  way  for  both  reader  and  novelist — 
there  were  disappointments  in  love,  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  first  baby,  the  doings  of  the  black 
sheep  of  the  family,  who  in  the  end  turned  out 
less  black  than  he  was  painted;  there  were 
deaths,  financial  reverses,  and  all  the  host  of 
little  joys  and  sorrow’s  to  which  a  growing  fam¬ 
ily  is  heir.  W’hen  all’s  said  and  done,  writh  all 
our  cleverness  we  haven’t  improved  much  on 
Mrs.  Oliphant  and  her  contemporaries.  She 
had  one  never-failing  virtue — ^her  characters 
W’ere  w’holesome,  genuine,  and  kindly. 

How  much  this  means  you  can  judge  by 
reading  “Bobbie,  General  Manager”  (Stokes), 
by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty. 

A  more  human  little  creature  than  Bobbie 


was  never  put  betw’een  the  covers  of  a  book. 
If  w’e  don’t  know’  her  in  person,  we  know 
some  one  very  like  her.  She’s  just  a  plain, 
loving,  practi^  young  person,  the  mother  of 
a  swarm  of  brothers  and  sisters,  both  older  and 
younger  than  herself,  whom  she  governs  with 
American  straightforwardness  and  humor. 
Undoubtedly  she  is  the  heroine;  but  she  in¬ 
dulges  in  no  heroics.  She  reports  on  her  own 
likings  and  antipathies,  but  she  never  knows 
her  own  w’orth. 

The  story  is  the  simple  record  of  a  New 
England  family:  the  tender,  incapable  father, 
whose  business  is  on  the  down-grade;  the  difficult 
twins;  the  vain  little  sister;  the  shallow  sister- 
in-law;  the  cheap  little  sister-in-law  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  who  hides  a  heart  of  gold  beneath  her 
tawdry  finery.  All  these  people  Bobbie  has  to 
manage  —  she  does  it. 

The  book  is  an  excellent  piece  of  social  satire, 
and  the  satire  has  this  rare  merit — it  is  always 
true  and  unfailingly  gentle.  There  is  not  one 
character  for  whom  we  do  not  feel  toleration  or 
sympathy.  For  some  of  them,  especially  for 
Bobbie,  w’e  have  warm  affection.  And  oh,  by 
the  way,  of  course  Bobbie  gets  married. 

0 

For  a  girl  to  be  christened  Jezebel  might  be 
considereJd  a  handicap  to  her  future.  Richard 
Pryce  has  written  a  story  about  it — “Jezebel” 
(Houghton,  Mifflin).  Lord  Dormoral  suspect- 
^  his  wife  of  infidelity,  so  when  a  child  was 
bom  he  named  her  Jezebel.  Lady  Dormoral 
was  so  hurt  in  her  feelings  that  she  ran  off  with 
Mr.  Riversley — and  who  can  blame  her?  But 
as  Jezebel  grew’  to  girlhood.  Lord  Dormoral 
recognized  his  own  likeness  and  knew  that  he 
had  suspected  wrongly — his  great  fear  was 
that  the  child  might  realize  the  slur  he  had 
cast  upon  her  She  had  an  inquisitive  mind 
and  was  always  inquiring.  At  first  kisses  suf¬ 
ficed  to  stiffe  her  questions.  But  little  by  lit¬ 
tle  she  became  aware  that  she  was  odd,  so 
she  did  what  many  have  done  before  het^ 
she  began  to  study  her  Bible,  and  with  this  re¬ 
sult:  She  surprised  the  butler  one  day  by 
looking  down  on  him  from  the  nursery  case¬ 
ment,  with  cheeks  smeared  with  vermilion 
from  her  paint-box,  and  hair  piled  up  in  an 
enormous  chignon  held  together  with  pins  and 
string. 

“  ‘Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master? 
she  asked.  Whereto  the  astonished  butler  re¬ 
plied,  “Take  care  you  don’t  tumble.”  But  he 
stroked  his  lip  to  hide  a  smile. 

The  book  is  full  of  delicious  and  whimsial 
bits  of  humor.  Up  to  a  point  it  is  the  feminine 
rendering  of  “The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.” 
In  the  last  part  it  falls  off;  but  even  to  men¬ 
tion  this  of  a  story  which  has  afforded  so  much 
enjoyrment  seems  ungenerous. 
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A  fanner  in  great  need  of  extra  hands  at  hay¬ 
ing  time  finally  asked  Si  Warren,  who  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  town  fool,  if  he  could  help  him  out. 

“What’ll  ye  pay?”  asked  Si. 

“I’ll  pay  what  you’re  worth,”  answered  the 
farmer. 

Si  scratched  his  head  a  minute,  then  an¬ 
nounced  decisively: 

“I’ll  be  durned  if  I’ll  work  fer  that!” 


At  a  banquet  of  New  York  newspaper  men, 
recently,  a  story  was  told  to  exemplify  the  pride 
which  every  man  should  take  in  the  work  by 
which  he  makes  a  living. 

Two  street-sweepers,  seated  on  a  curbstone, 
were  discussing  a  comrade  who  had  died  the  day 
before. 

“Bill  certainly  was  a  good  sweeper,”  said  one. 

“Y-e-s,”  conceded  the  other,  thoughtfully. 
“But— don’t  you  think  he  was  a  little  weak 
around  the  lamp-posts?” 


A  well-knowm  furniture  dealer  of  a  Virginia 
town  wanted  to  give  his  faithful  negro  driver 
something  for  Christmas  in  recognition  of  his 
availing  good  humor  in  toting  out  stoves,  beds, 
pianos,  etc. 

“Dobson,”  he  said,  “you  have  helped  me 
through  some  pretty  tight  places  in  the  last  ten 
yeare,  and  I  want  to  give  you  something  as  a 
Christmas  present  that  will  be  useful  to  you 


and  that  you  will  enjoy.  Which  do  you  prefer, 
a  ton  of  coal  or  a  gallon  of  good  whisky?” 
“Boss,”  Dobson  replied,  “Ah  bums  wood.” 


The  late  John  H.  Twachtman,  the  well- 
known  landscape-painter,  was  essentially  an 
“artist’s  artist,”  in  that  his  style  appealed  more 
to  his  colleagues  of  the  art  world  than  to  the  lay 
public.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  man  and  his 
work  would  say  that  the  following  incident, 
w’hich  is  related  of  him,  might  easily  be  true: 
.  A  man  who  had  bought  one  of  the  artist’s 
paintings  washed  his  opinion  on  the  hanging  of 
the  picture,  and  invited  him  to  dine.  Mr. 
Twachtman  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
background,  of  the  height  at  w’hich  the  canvas 
was  hung,  pronounced  the  light  favorable — 
indeed,  he  said,  there  was  only  one  particular 
in  which  he  would  suggest  any  change. 

“And  what  is  that?”  inquired  his  host  solici¬ 
tously. 

“WTiy,”  said  the  artist,  “I  should  hang  it  the 
other  side  up.  I  always  have.” 


During  the  demonstration  of  his  new  kineto- 
phone,  Thomas  Edison  said: 

“With  this  invention  an  actor  may  hear  him¬ 
self  speak  as  well  as  see  himself  act.  Let  us 
hope  he  won’t  be  disappointed — like  the  piccolo- 
player  in  a  music  store  who  w’as  urged  to  buy  a 
phonograph.  The  dealer,  as  a  last  resort,  got 
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the  man  to  make  a  phonographic  record  of 
‘The  Last  Rose  of  Summer’  with  his  own  ' 
piccolo. 

“The  dealer  then  ran  the  tune  off,  while  the 
player — a  really  wretched  performer — listened 
with  a  strange,  frowning  air.  At  the  end  the 
dealer  said: 

“  ‘There!  Isn’t  that  wonderful?’ 

“  ‘Hm — well — yes,’  said  the  piccolo-player. 

“  ‘And  now,’  said  the  dealer  briskly,  ‘are  you 
going  to  buy  the  phonograph?’ 

“  ‘No,’  the  player  answ-ered,  ‘I’m  going  to  sell 
the  piccolo.’  ” 

tf 

Little  Jimmy,  aged  six,  had  heard  the  expres¬ 
sion  “I  should  worry”  for  the  first  time  one 
morning  and  bad  been  repeating  it  all  day 
whenever  the  occasion  presented  itself.  That 
night  when  he  knelt  down  to  say  his  prayers 
he  got  it  tangled  up  in  them,  and  his  mother 
was  startled  to  hear  this  new  version: 

“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep; 

If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  should  worry  1” 

er 

An  anxious  traveler  *on  a  street-car,  with 
watch  in  hand,  seeing  he  had  only  a  few  minutes 
in  which  to  catch  a  train,  said  to  the  conductor: 
“Can’t  you  make  any  faster  time  than  this?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  conductor,  “I  can,  but 
I  have  to  stay  with  the  car.” 

fir 

An  American  mother  was  trying  to  instil  in 
her  seven-year-old  daughter  a  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  while  they  were  traveling  in  Mexico. 

“Doris,”  she  said,  “this  is  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthdayl” 

“Is  it?”  Doris  queried  indifferently. 
“What’d  he  get?” 

if 

Olaf,  a  big,  heavy-handed  Swede  who  drives 
a  truck,  rode  home  one  evening  on  the  street¬ 
car  and  gave  the  conductor  a  dime.  The  con¬ 
ductor  sized  him  up  as  an  “easy  mark”  and  in 
change  gave  him  a  slick  nickel  that  looked 
more  like  a  tin  tag  than  any  sort  of  coin. 

During  lunch  hour  next  day  big  Olaf  had  a 
crowd  of  drivers  gathered  round  him  and  was 
telling  them  how  he  “got  even”  with  his  Nibs, 
the  conductor. 

“Yaa,”  said  Olaf.  “I  giff  tarn  conductor  a 
dime.  He  giff  me  back  ^ck  nickel.  Yaa — it 
ban  so  slick  see  y’face  like  mirror.  I  ban  mad 


nuff  to  choke  tarn  conductor.  Yaa,  but  I  waits  I 
for  him  to  go  up  front  car  un’  come  back.  T’en  I 
I  says  to  him — ‘Misser  Conductor,  y’ban  forget  I 
take  my  fare.’  Yaa.  Un’  I  giff  back  lam  slick  I 
nickel  to  tarn  conductor!”  * 

»  ! 

The  late  James  R.  Keane,  himself  almost  a 
Forty-niner,  used  to  tell  many  a  story  about  the 
characters  of  those  days. 

“It  was  difficult  then,”  he  once  said,  “to  be 
a  temperance  man,  for  to  refuse  to  drink  with 
a  Forty-niner  was  a  worse  offense  than  to  kiss 
his  wife. 

“A  Forty-niner,  twirling  his  long,  drooping  i 
mustache,  said  to  a  tenderfoot  in  a  bar-room: 

“  ‘Have  some  red-eye  with  me.’ 

“  ‘Thank  you — no,’  said  the  tenderfoot,  a 
total  abstainer,  firmly. 

“There  was  a  tense  silence  in  the  crowded 
bar.  A  pin  could  have  been  heard  to  drop. 
Then  the  Forty-niner  reached  back  to  his  hip 
pocket  and  said  with  a  weary  sigh : 

“  ‘Hell,  can’t  I  even  take  a  drink  without 
killin’  a  man?’  ” 

fir 

The  following  sentences  appeared  in  the 
small  boy’s  letter  to  his  chum: 

“You  know'  Bob  Jones’s  neck.  Well,  he  fell 
in  the  river  up  to  it.” 

fir 

The  manager  of  a  lunch-room  in  Chicago  is 
considerable  of  a  figure  in  local  politics  and  has  a 
number  of  callers  nearly  every  day.  One  rf 
these  came  one  day  about  lunch-time. 

“Where’s  Jim?”  he  asked. 

“Out  to  lunch,”  replied  the  cashier. 

fir 

Certain  promoters  are  so  optimistic  where 
other  people’s  money  is  concerned,  that  they 
will  promote  not  merely  barren  gold  and  silver 
mines,  but  the  blue  sky  itself. 

Former  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  was 
talking  about  a  blue-sky  promoter  who  had 
been  convicted  of  fraud. 

“This  man’s  mine,”  he  said,  “reminded  me, 
in  its  scarcity  of  gold,  of  the  railway  sandwich. 

“  ‘There  ain’t  no  ham  in  this  here  sandwich,’ 
a  customer  growled,  seated  on  a  high  stool  be¬ 
fore  the  marble  bar  of  a  railway  restaurant. 

“  ‘Oh,  you  ain’t  come  to  the  ham  yet,’  the 
attendant  answered  easily. 

“The  man  ate  on  a  while  longer.  Then  he 
growled  again:  ‘StUl  no  ham.’ 

“  ‘Oh,’  said  the  attendant,  ‘you’ve  bit  over 
it  now.’  ” 
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ASHINGTON,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  on  the  Potomac  River. 
Capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America.” 

That  is  what  the  gazetteers  say,  and  that 
it  is,  in  steadily  increasing  degree. 

Americans  ought  to  keep  their  eyes  on 
Washington.  Not  because  it  is  a  growing 
dty  of  beautiful  streets  and  historic  build¬ 
ings,  but  because  of  what’s  going  on  there 
nowadays.  Things  of  more  consequence  in 
their  effect  on  the  common  welfare  of  all  of 
us  than  can  easily  be  realized. 

It  is  not  merely  the  capital  of  the  country 
in  a  geographical  and  historical  sense.  Not 
merely  a  place  where  bureaucrats  have 
desk-room  in  which  to  wind  and  imwind 
red  tape.  Not  merely  a  mailing  address  to 
which  employees  at  large  send  reports  and 
from  which  orders  are  sent. 

Much  more  than  that.  A  crucible  w’here 
ideas  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  all 
m^er  of  men  are  being  melted  down  and 
stirred  and  blended. 

It  is  your  capital,  and  you  ought  to  keep 
track  of  what  is  going  on  there. 

Hard  to  get  at  the  truth?  Indeed  it  is. 
Hard  enough  sometimes  for  those  who  are 
right  there,  “on  the  job.” 

For  one  thing,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
the  significant  w’ork  is  done  in  committees. 


where  little  is  seen  by  outsiders.  Then, 
even  those  things  that  are  visible  are  not 
reported  to  the  extent  that  puts  the  reader 
in  full  command  of  events. 

This  is  very  different  from  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  British  Parliament,  for  instance. 
Leading  newspapers  by  the  dozen  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  other  important  cities  print 
every  day  literally  pages  of  verbatim  par¬ 
liamentary  reports — speeches,  running  de¬ 
bate,  and  all — besides  the  two  or  three  col¬ 
umn  summary  for  hasty  readers.  And 
countless  Britons  read  it  all,  every  morning, 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Government  at  West¬ 
minster. 

This  is  no  rebuke  of  American  newspapers 
because  they  don’t  do  likewise.  If  they  did, 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  would  find 
readers  for  themselves  thereby.  And  there’s 
no  question  at  all  that  such  a  newspaper 
piolicy  would  multiply  speech-making  for 
home  consumption  beyond  all  boundaries 
of  space. 

OUR  ONE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 

Even  the  lure  of  the  Congressional  Record 
is  hard  to  resist — not  by  readers,  but  by 
orators. 

And  yet  the  Congressional  Record  itself 
ought  to  have  a  larger  circulation  and  a 
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closer  reading.  Not  that  it  tells  the  whole 
story  of  what  goes  on  in  Washington,  or 
even  all  that  is  said  pn  the  floor  of  the  two 
Houses.  It  represents  little  more  than  the 
revision  of  what  men  really  said  into  what 
they  wish  to  be  understood  as  having 
said. 

Nor  does  it  carry  the  atmosphere  and  the 
significance  of  what  is  actually  happ>ening. 
If  the  unaccustomed  reader  is  to  get  any¬ 
thing  of  service  out  of  it,  it  has  to  be  read 
in  connection  with  some  newspaper  that 
imdertakes  a  summary  and  running  com¬ 
ment,  with  interpretation. 

You  see,  we  are  saying  a  friendly  word 
for  all  our  contemporaries — the  newspapers 
as  well  as  the  Congressional  Record. 

Then  when  it  comes  to  the  newspapers 
themselves,  there  is  another  puzzle  that 
manifests  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  two 
of  them,  of  opposing  views,  any  fine  morn¬ 
ing.  Honest  though  they  may  be,  partisan 
papers  still  emphasize  the  importance  of 
things  good  or  bad  .as  they  may  appeal  to 
the  p>olicy  they  support. 

And  if,  as  is  naturally  the  case,  the  Re¬ 
publican  reads  a  Republican  paper,  the 
Democrat  a  Democratic  pap)er,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  judgment  is  thrown  farther  off 
center. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  an  interesting  exp)eriment 
for  partisan  readers  to  choose  for  one  year 
partisan  papers  of  the  opposition  instead 
of  their  own  party  organs?  Surely  some 
readjustments  would  occur,  some  tempers 
be  stirred,  and  some  fairer  judgments  be 
formed. 

OUR  W'ASHINGTON  FRESHMEN 

In  Washington  we  have  a  new  President, 
a  new  Cabinet,  and  a  new  party  in  control 
in  Congress.  Furthermore,  Congress  has  so 
many  new  members  who  have  never  serv'ed 
before  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
Capitol  is  new. 

Indeed,  the  atmosphere  of  Washington 
itself  shows  a  change.  It’s  almost  like  a 
college  town  in  September,  with  a  big,  new, 
Freshman  class  just  entered  and  feeling 
somewhat  homesick,  somewhat  hazed. 

Also,  however,  the  Freshmen  have  still  a 
lot  of  the  fresh  ideals  that  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  for  them  by  the  home  folks  when 
they  started  out  into  the  world. 

So  have  the  members  of  the  new  admin¬ 
istration — President,  cabinet,  senators,  and 


congressmen.  Some  of  the  idealism  that 
they  expressed  while  campaigning  last  fall. 
Some  of  what  their  loyal  supp)orters  credited 
to  them.  Some  of  the  zeal  that  stirred  their 
hearts  as  they  faced  the  new,  serious  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  before  them. 

The  cynical  may  call  the  ideals  emotions, 
and  the  theories  that  will  be  offered  fads, 
and  the  energy  youthful  enthusiasm.  But 
it  will  be  a  great  pity  not  to  utilize  the 
ideals  and  the  theories  and  the  enthusi¬ 
asms. 

Manifestly,  things  are  going  to  be  done  in 
Washington  this  year.  Things  of  far-reach¬ 
ing  consequence  in  almost  every  phase  of 
legislation  and  executive  action.  Things 
that  will  touch  every  citizen  at  some  point 
of  contact,  and  make  him  realize  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  ^more  intimately  than  hereto¬ 
fore. 

For  there  is  fair  assurance  that  the  plat¬ 
form  promises  of  the  Administration  are 
going  to  be  watched  from  without  and 
heeded  from  within  ofl^cial  circles. 

The  President  and  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  executive  commissions,  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress,  members  old  and  new,  all 
are  stirring  up  legislative  proposals  with  a 
fresh  vision. 

Think  of  the  variety  of  things  that  will 
be  at  issue: 

The  revelations  of  the  Pujo  Committee; 
the  currency  and  credit  situation;  the  trusts 
and  the  tariff;  the  conservation  of  re¬ 
sources  and  health;  the  economies  of  our 
army  and  navy,  and  the  good-will  we  may 
exchange  with  our  Spanish- American  neigh¬ 
bors;  measures  of  administrative  efficiency 
in  every  department  of  the  Government 
service;  and  a  host  of  other  plans  for  real 
national  betterment. 

These  are  the  final  reason  why  all  of  us 
should  be  watching  by  every  means  avail¬ 
able  to  know  just  what  is  going  on  at  the 
nation’s  capital. 

Observe  how  your  congressman  and  your 
senator  vote.  Tell  them  clearly  what  you 
think  of  the  righteousness  of  every  measure 
on  which  you  form  a  clear  opinion.  Notice 
if  they  justify  a  wrong  position  on  a  matter 
of  national  consequence  by  telling  you  of  a 
public  building  gained  for  your  county  seat. 
Let  them  know  you  notice. 

Try  to  think  in  terms  of  national  bene¬ 
fits,  of  common  welfare,  instead  of  lo^ 
pride  or  the  advantage  of  any  private  in¬ 
terest,  large  or  small. 
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Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


After  a  day’s  work  as  in 
the  morning. 

There’s  no  reason  for  feel- 
ing  “fagged”  or  “worn  out” 
after  the  day’s  work  if  body 
and  brain  are  properly  nour¬ 
ished 


Consider  quality  of 
rather  than  quantity. 


made  of  wheat  and  barley  contains  the  elements  of  a 
perfectly  balanced  ration  for  strengthening  and  sustaining 
both  Body  and  Brain. 


^^There^s  a  Reason*^ 


Grocers  everywhere  sell  Grape-Nuts. 


Feel  As 

Husky 


Give  Nature  a  chance. 
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The  Victor  system  of 
changeable  needles 
gives  you  complete 
musical  control. 

I  Full  tone  —  Medium 


Victrola  Needle 
30  cents  for  200 


Victor  Needle 

5  cents  per  100 
50  cents  per  looo 


Victor  Helf'Tone  Needle  Victor  Fibre  Needle 

5  cents  per  100  50  cents  per  100 

SO  cents  per  1000  (can  be  repointed  and 

used  eight  times) 


“Why  does  the  Victrola  have  changeable  needles?” 

That  is  a  question  frequently  asked  and  the  answer  is 

because  a  changeable  needle  with  a  perfect  point  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  properly  play  any  record. 

because  a  changeable  needle  is  the  only  system  that  pos¬ 
itively  guarantees  a  perfect  point  for  playing 
every^  record. 

because  a  changeable  needle  adapts  the  different  selec¬ 
tions  to  the  requirements  of  different  rooms,  and 
to  meet  the  tastes  of  different  people. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>-body’8  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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and 


because  a  changeable  needle  enables  you  to  hear  every 
record  just  as  you  want  to  hear  it. 

“But”,  you  say,  “when  Caruso  sings  or  Mischa  Elman  plays 
doesn’t  the  Victor  record  it  exactly  as  the  artist  sings  or  plays  it?” 

Absolutely  true  to  life — but  there  is  this  important  differ¬ 
ence; 

The  Victor  Record  is  the  artist  just  as  you  would  hear  him 
if  you  stood  beside  him  on  the  stage,  while  what  you  want  is  to 
hear  him  as  you  would  if  seated  in  the  audience — and  the  sy\s- 
tem  of  changeable  needles  enables  you  to  sit  in  the  first  row  or 
the  last  row  or  any  place  between,  and  to  change  your  seat  for 
each  individual  selection  to  hear  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Victor  system  of  changeable  needles  and  the  tone-mod¬ 
ifying  doors  of  the  Victrola  give  you  perfect  control  over  the 
music,  and  enable  you  to  bring  out  the  full  beauties  of  each 
individual  record. 

The  Victrola  Needle  produces  the  full  tone  as  origfinally  sung  or 
played — particularly  suited  for  large  rooms  and  halls,  and  for  dancing. 

The  Victor  Needle  brings  out  a  volume  of  tone  about  equal  to  what 
you  would  hear  in  the  first  few  rows  of  an  opera  house  or  theatre. 

The  Victor  Half-Tone  Needle  reduces  the  volume  of  tone  and  gives 
you  the  effect  of  sitting  in  the  middle  of  an  opera  house  or  theatre. 

The  Victor  Fibre  Needle  produces  a  rich,  subdued  tone  that  takes 
■  you  still  further  back — a  tone  that  will  delight  the  discriminating 
music-lover. 

The  principle  of  the  changeable  needle  is  the  only  correct 
one  to  insure  perfect  results,  and  the 
reproducing  qualities  of  Victor  Nee¬ 
dles  are  absolutely  right. 

It  is  this  perfecting  of  even  the 
smallest  details  that  has  made  the 
Victrola  what  it  is  today — the  great¬ 
est  of  all  musical  instruments. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music 
you  wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  value  of 
the  changeable  needle. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Cmmophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  I)istrii>utors. 
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“Not  as  good  as  Campbeirs”  ^  I 

‘^O.  There  is  none  like  that.” 

This  is  what  people  who  know  the  best  and  have 
it  in  their  homes  say  every  day  about 


TOMATO 

OUP 


Not  only  is  it  composed  of  the  choicest  materials  known, 
but  our  method  of  retaining  their  fresh  natural  flavor  is  ex¬ 
clusive  with  us.  And  our  blending-formula  was  originated 
by  the  foremost  soup-expert  in  the  world. 

Try  this  perfect  soup  prepared  with  milk  or  cream  as  a 
_  bisque  and  you  will  realize  that  the  most 

P  expensive  hotel,  the  most  palatial  club  ^ 

or  private  residence  can  supply  nothing 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


^  Bouillon 

^  Celery 

••One  good  turn  detenes  the  Chicken 
same:  Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 

I  eat  these  soups  so  fine.  Clam  Bouillon 
And  then  uphold  their 
suength  and  Cinie  m  1  i*  1 

Look  for  th 


CUm  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mullieatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


Clam  Bouillon  Ox  Tail  >  ermicelli-Tomato  ,  /i 

Look  for  the  red-and-white  label  *  C  ^ 
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UR  period  pieces  have  a  grace, 
strength  and  beauty  which  may 
only  be  achieved  by  perfect  workmanship, 
which  considers  the  purity  of  designs  and 
the  exquisite  surface  of  the  woods. 

So  “good”  are  our  reproductions  and  interpre¬ 
tations  that  they  may  be  placed  in  use  with  fine  old  family 
heirlooms.  They  maintain  the  harmony;  they  have  the 
right  spirit  and  the  simple  richness  which  lends  distinction. 
Faithfully  and  patiently  constructed,  of  woods  we  have 
seasoned  for  a  very  long  time,  they  give  lifetime  service 
and  the  pieces  you  buy  today  will  be 


For  Your  Children  Heirlooms 


The  Berkey  ic  Gay  shopmark  is  in- 
laid.  It  is  a  part  of  each  piece  we 
make.  You  should  ask  that  it  be 
shown  you,  before  purchasing.  It  not 
only  assures  you  of  the  best  woods  and  the 
best  workmanship,  but  it  certifies  purity  of 
design  and  worthiness  of  construction,  and 
stands  as  a  guaranty  from  us. 

Our  dealers,  with  the  displays  on  their 
floors  and  our  beautiful  portfolio  of  direct 
photogravures,  are  able  to  permit  you  to 
choose  from  our  entire  line,  including  the 
Peri^  pieces  and  the  famous  “Flanders” 
furniture,  a  style  which  we  originated  and 
developed. 


W' 


'E  cannot  publish  a  catalog  of  the 
usual  sort.  Our  furniture  is  not 
that  kind.  We  publish  a  de  luxe 
book  “Character  in  Furniture”  illustrated 
from  oil  paintings  by  Rene  Vincent,  which 
is  most  interesting  and  informative  on 
period  furniture.  You  will  enjoy  it.  We 
will  send  you  “The 
Story  of  Berkey &Gay,” 
a  chapter  of  American 
history  that  will  inspire 
your  boys  and  please  /  / 
you.  Send  for  these 
today  and  they  will 
come  by  return  mail. 


Berkey  y  Gay  Furniture  Co. 

159  Monroe  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Thh  inlaid  mark  •/ 
hamar  to  you 

Borkey  Gay  piM 
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^OYAL> 

WARRAN' 

- .oy— 

APf'OIN 

SnJWENTi 


MAJESTY' 
ERDINANI 
-lo^  — 
^BULGARIA 


77i*  WEBER 

PIANOLA 

PLAYERrPIANO^$1000 


“Better  a  (rreat  artist  with  a  poor  instrument  than  a  poor  artist  with  a 
great  instrument— but  better  still  a  irreat  artist  with  a  great  instrument” 

The  Pianola — by  its  endless  repertoire, 
perfect  technique  and  sensitive  control 
of  musical  expression — makes  you  a  great 
artist.  The  Weber  is  a  perfect  instrument. 

“ThePianolist,”a  book  by  Gustave  Kobb£,  is  for  sale  at  all  hook  stores— or 
a  copy  will  be  sent  with  our  compliments  if  you  will  address  Department  K 

The  Aeolian  Company  Aeolian  Hall  New  York 

Steinway,  Steck,  Stuyvesant,  Stroud,  Wheelock  (S' Weber  Pianola  Pianos 
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All  the  year  satisfaction! 


There’s  an  all  the  year  around  ' 
satisfaction  in  having  a  home 
fitted  with  ideal  heating.  The 
sudden  cool,  raw  or  damp 
nights  of  late  Spring  or  even 
of  mid-Summer  are  tamed  ^ 
and  made  “comfy”  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  You  slip  back  a  small 
catch  on  the  IDEAL  Boiler  41 
which  dumps  the  grate  of  old  ^ 
ashes,  then  throw  in  a  little  ^ 
kindling  and  in  a  few  minutes  , 
the  genial  warmth  is  being 
evenly  radiated  all  over  the  house. 


Radiators 


Boilers 


Write  also  for  ARCO 
WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner 
catalog.  Machine  is  cellar- 
set,  connected  by  iron 
suction  pipe  to  rooms 
above.  It  is  the  first  genu¬ 
inely  practical  machine, 
and  will  last  as  long  as 
the  building. 


Write  Department  2( 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 
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'illkhacls-Stcm  Clothes 

offer  you  at  moderate  price,-  style  that  is 
real.f^rics  that  hold  their  shape  and  please 
the  eye.-'tedloring  that  is  thorough. 

The  prc^rcsshrc  dealer  in  your  community 
will  show  you  business 

suits,  Norfolks  and  overcoats  in  a  splendid 
assortment  of  summer  fBhrics.atfrom^l5‘^tD^30°' 
Write  us  tor  our  book  of  photogravure  itlustrations. 

^tem  ^’STo.. 

%atjtcst  ^^M^ufacturers  of^^pchestor-^h^e  Glothmd 
Roche strcr.  N.Y 
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Mark 


HADE  FOR  THE 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


Kindly  mention  Every’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


“Gee!  I’m  Glad  I  Have  On  B.  V.  D.” 


That’s  what  the  cool,  comfortable,  coated  man  is  thinking,  while  the 
cross,  comfortless,  coatless  ones  are  eyeing  him  enviously.  t>on\you  be 
caught  without  B.  V.  D.  when  warm  days  “put  you  on  the  griddle.’* 
B.  V.  D.  weather  is  here — B.  V.  D.  is  sold  everywhere. 


To  get  genuine  B.  V.  D.  get  a  good  look  at  the  label. 
On  every  B.  V.  D.  undergarment  is  sewed 


and  Ftreign  Cutntrits.) 

B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
and  Knee  Length  Drawers 
50c.,  75c.,  51.00  and  51.50 
the  garment. 

B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat.  U.  S. 
A.  4-30-07.)  51.00,  51.50, 
52.00,  53.00  and  55.00  the  suit. 


^  The  B.V.  D.  Company, 
New  York. 


Lon  Jon  Selling  Agenty; 
66,  Aldermanbury,  F.  C. 


Cocur:ghtsU.^.A.  1913  by 
TVe  n.V.D.  Comp«rty. 


This  Red  IVoven  Label 


lB.VD.1 
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Ml  — ^iMI  i 


lOOK  FORTHE'%AOLEA'’WATEIHllARK 
ITS  A  GOOD  HABIT 


Select  Your  Business  Correspond¬ 
ence  Papers  Scientifically  ! 

^  It  pays.  It  means  that  you  will  get  the  utmost  for 
the  money  you  spend — from  the  standpoint  of  produc¬ 
tiveness,  as  well  as  intrinsic  paper-value. 

^  To  buy  Paper  scientifically,  you  simply  apply  the 
basic  principle  of  business-efficiency. 

^  You  do  not  rely  solely  on  your  own  judgment  of  paper- 
values. 

^  You  do  not  estimate  its  worth  simply  by  appearance. 

(X)  Wilt lifi 

TRADE  MARKED  ^  WATER  MARKED 


r#r®n 


^  You  take  into  consideration  the  Weight,  Finish,  and  Color — 
and  what  is  even  more  important — the  Paper’s  psychological 
worth  as  regards  the  specific  line  of  business  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used. 

You  base  your  selection  on  the  combined  experience  of 
Expert  Advertising  Men  and  other  Shrewd  Paper-Buyers. 

Q  You  profit  by  their  experience,  their  Recommendations,  their  Analysis — 
which  tells  you  the  best  Paper  for  your  particular  needs. 

^  This  valuable  information  is  contained  in  dur  Portfolio :  “  How  to  Buy 
Business  Correspondence  Paper.” 

^  This  Portfolio  also  contains  samples  of  “  EAGLE  A”  Bond  Papers; 
Papers  that  are  adaptable  to  practically  Every  Business  Use  and  Purpose, 
and  some  one  of  wUch  will  give  your  Stationery  the  Greatest  Efficiency. 
Q  Twenty-Nine  Mills  united  under  one  Management  minimize  manufac¬ 
turing  and  selling  costs.  The  result  is  Better  Paper-Quality  at  Lower 
Cost  to  the  Consumer. 

Write  for  Portfolio:  **  How  to  Buy  Business  Correspondence 
Paper,**  but  please  write  on  your  Business  Letter-Head. 

AM€RICAN'WRlTlNGPAPeRCOMPANY 

6  Main  Street  iHolyoke.Mdssdchusetts 

Twenty  (Mine  ('Oills 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman ,  it  isn't  a  Kodak. 


From  a  Kodak  Negative  {reduced). 


Take  a 

KODAK 


with  you 


Let  pictures,  made  from  your  own 
point  of  view,  keep  the  story  of  your 
personal  impressions. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealers,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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The  Genuine 
“  Porosknit” 
has  the 
advantage 
in  Comfort, 
in  Durability 


These  three  special  features —  GUARANTEED 

the  comfortably  closed  crotch 

—  the  elastic  fitting  bach,  —  Think  what  this  "Porosknit"  elastic  fitting  back  means  to 

the  nei»  three-quarter  length  f 

j  _  •  »  tV,  1  ^  sunply  can  t  bmd  m  the  aotch;  doesn  t  pull  nor  gape. 

®  2f  The  closed  crotch  affords  complete  covering.  The  three-quarter  lengA 

popular  genuine  orosknit"  (we  have  all  lengths)  makes  ankles  look  trim  —  neither  bousen  dot 

union  suit  added  advantages,  g^'r  <=««»  tot^h  the  fle*l>.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

’Poroskmt'  leads  by  several  points  for  durabuity.  It  u  made  tor 
uiear  —  our  daring  guarantee  bond  insures  it.  Two-piece  suks  far 
those  who  prefer  this  style — all  made  with  extreme  care  which  chsf- 
Chalmers  Guarantee  acterizes  every 'Porosknit*  garment.  Men’s  mercerized  fabric  0°®^ 

i  like  silk)  $1.00  per  garment;  $2.00  for  Union  Suit — the  genube  mull 

CHAUMERS  S  L  I  L  I 

*■  label. 

Send  for  booklet  illaetratint  the  13  etylee 

,  MMWHM  For  1  AHUngtbs  For  E^Hr 

‘  •  •  GUARANTEED  ,  Mexi  ^  X  •  W  Slccve  and  Leg  Boys  OW 

j  k  ^  .1.  nl  >fi.a  <  .  .A.I  r~  aUr  RAT  For  ES  Single  ShiTta  and  For  O  E£/s 

'  Drawers  Boyg  O'' 

rt.Rn  KRR. rw...  >u.a A Chalmers  Knitting  Company,  9  Washington  St., Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


The  advertiserrents  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  p.age  2. 


The  White  Paint  Beautiful 

We  all  admire  the  house  painted  white.  It  speaks 
cheerfijiness,  hospitality  and  the  simplicity  of  good  taste. 
True,  all  architecture  and  all  locations  will  not  tolerate 
undimmed  whiteness,  but  there  are  many  houses  that 
would  be  more  home-like  if  painted  pure  white. 

A  weather-proof  paint  that  is  really  a  clear,  pure  white 
is  rare.  White  Lead  has  long  been  the  standard  white 
paint,  yet  none  was  really  white  until  the  Carter  process  of 
making  white  lead  was  perfected. 

Compau-e  Cau-ter  with  any  other  white  lead  or  white 
paint  and  you  will  surely  decide  that  your  white  house 
must  be  painted  with  Carter. 

To  make  white  paint.  Carter  White  Lead  is  thinned 
with  linseed  oil  to  proper  consistency.  To  make  colored 
paint,  your  painter  will  add  tinting  cobrs.  In  either  white 
or  colors,  pure  Carter  White  Lead  and  linseed  oil  paint  will 
be  found  both  durable  and  economical. 

Everyone  who  has  painting  to  do  should 
have  a  copy  of  "Pure  Paint,"  a  text  book 
on  house  painting.  Sent  free  on  reqgest. 

A  sample  tube  of  Carter  will  be  sent  free 
to  anyone  who  isthinking  of  painting  white. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co.,  1 2060  S.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago 

Factories:  Chicago — Omaha 
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or  indoors 
like  f. 


Outdoors  on  bright  days  you  can 
make  pictures  like  this  ■  -■  < 

with  exposure  as  short  as  l-1000th  oi  a 
second,  it  you  wish.  And  there  is  no  un¬ 
certainty.  You  don't  have  to  mess  how 
far  you  are  from  the  subiect,  as  there  u  no 
focusing  scale  on  the  Graflex.  Neither  is 
there  a  ‘’finder.”  With  the  Graflex  you 
see  the  image  right  side  up,  the  size  it  «<rill 
appear  in  the  finished  oKrtuie,  up  to  the 
instant  of  exposure. 

Our  i»ew  Book  (•Ih  uN  about  GralUa  CaaMraa. 

and  Kou  they  wcrk  May  w«  aand  jrou  a 
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lASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

12  Caledonia  Avenue,  ROCHCSTER,  N.  Y. 
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case  is  shown  to  indicate  the  engraving). 

We  are  offering  five  of  these  combinations 
ranging  in  price  from  $100  to  $400  for  the 
sets  complete. 

We  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that  no 
gift  to  the  bride  and  groom  could  be  more 
true  to  sentiment  or  more  permanently  weU 
come  than  these  symmetrical  watches. 

If  your  jeweler  has  not  yet  secured  for 
display  these  sets  kindly  write  to  us  and  we 
will  arrange  for  you  to  see  them  without  any 
trouble  or  obligation  on  your  part,  and  we 
will  also  send  you  the  “Bride-and-Groom” 
booklet  which  gives  complete  information. 


This  Waltham  innovation  creates  a  new 
wedding  gift,  appealing  equally  to  the  Bride 
and  Bridegroom  and  bestowing  on  the  giver 
a  happy  sense  of  avoiding  the  common¬ 
place. 

These  “Bride-and-Groom”  sets  combine 
high  grade  Waltham  movements  (for  ladies 
and  gentlemen)  in  cases  which  are  identically 
engraved  or  enameled.  Corresponding  spaces 
are  left  for  the  initialing. 

Exquisite  leather  boxes  are  provided  for 
these  combinations  as  in  the  photograph 
above.  (The  man’s  watch  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  open-face  but  the  back  of  the 


For  a  gradnation  gift  do  not  forget  the  supremacy 
of  the  fi'altham  {Riverside)  H'atch 
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Get  the  Welch  habit — it’s  one  that 
wont  get  you. 

Wherever  you  are,  in  the  diner,  at  the  hotel, 
in  your  favorite  club  or  cafe,  the  best  away-from-home 
drink  is 


Welch’s 


It  relieves  thirst  without  creating  more.  It  is  a  soft  drink 
that  has  character  to  it.  It  is  an  appetizer  and  a  refresh¬ 
ing,  beneficial  beverage  when  you  are  travel-tired. 

It  goes  ‘  ‘  to  the  spot  ’ '  whether  Always  keep  a  supply  in  the 
served  plain  or  as  the  unwersally  house  for  the  folks  at  home, 
popular  Welch  Ball — made  in  a  and  start  by  ordering  a  case 
high  glass.  Fill  half  with  today.  Tell  your  wife  to  drop 
Welch’s,  add  liunp  of  ice  and  us  a  postal  and  get  our  free 
charged  water.  booklet  of  recipes. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  Welch’s  of  your  dealer  we  will  ship  a  trial  dozen  pints, 
express  prepaid  east  of  Omaha,  for  $3.(X).  Sample  4-ounce  bottle,  10c. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

_  '  WWefc’s.ras  SaMomal  DHnk,U  reetmimieMtUdin  the  WatJUtd  (.Mom.')  Book  of  Purt  Food*. 
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iITilF 


Rock 


sand 


In  Colorado — and  in  luck,  Jack  says — 
for  you  never  could  start  in  to  imagine  all 
the  delights  we  have  found — such  air,  such 
scenery — such  wonderful  fishing ! 

Of  course,  we  came  on  that  de  Luxe 


Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

•^vmfy  morfiffi#  /irom  CAicom  to  Drnmfor, 
Colorado  SprinwB  and  ramhto^ 


the  smoothest,  most  comfortable  tram  that 
ever  happened  —  we  got  here  in  a  day 
that  really  was  too  short.  Slept  like  a  top 

and  enjoyed  every  hour  dt  the  dining  car,  the  books, 
the  music,  and  the  homey  comfort  of  the  service. 


The  Colorado  Fiyor 

every  morning  from  Si.  LouU,  and  other  q>lendidly  equipped, 
fast  daily  trains  via  Rock  Island  Lines  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City.  St.  Joseph,  Omaha  and  Memphis  tor  Colorado, 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  PaciSc  Coast. 


Little  Journeys  in  Colorado"  and  Under  the  Turquoise  Sky 
are  two  books  which  nuike  the  way  clear.  Let  me  send  them  to  you, 
L.  M.  Allen,  Pass.  Trait .  Mgr  .,t  3  La  Salle  Station,  Chicaro,Ilt. 
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The  magic  of  spring  in  the  air,  the  velvety  green  fields,  the 
trees  newly  leaved,  the  countless  charms  of  the  great  out¬ 
doors — all  these  are  calling  you. 

And  there’s  healthy  recreation  for  those  who  answer  the 
call,  and  a  world  of  enjoyment  in  making  Premo  pictures  of 
the  many  beauties  which  nature  will  unfold  before  you. 

Light,  compact,  easy  to  load  and  operate  and  thoroughly  reliable,  a  Premo 
camera  is  a  fitting  companion  for  every  ramble  afield,  every  outdoor  excursion. 

Catalogue  of  thirty  different  styles  and  sizes  from  $1.50  to  $1S0,  at  the  dealer's,  or  mailed  free  on  request. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Get  out  in  the  open  with  a 

PREMO 
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Never  mind  what  the  old  home  was  BUILT  of — you  can 

PUT  A  CYPRESS  SLEEPING  PORCH  ON  n 

and  by  this  use  of  “The  Wood  Eternal”  enhance  your  property  value  by  a  touch (i 
modem  art,  and  guarantee  the  health  and  add  to  the  joys  of  your  family  by  adopting  thj 
vital  doctrine  of  modem  hygiene,  without  injury  to  the  sentiment  of  the  old  place  and 
at  a  cost  you’d  hardly  notice.  We  have  six  special  designs.  Yours  on  request,  FREE. 

Do  You  LIVE  Here?  Or  Does  This  Fit  Better?  Or  This  Classic  Logcu> 

You  know  that  style  Cut  two  extra  windows  How  this  chaste,  yet  rid 

of  bow  window —  on  the  first  floor,  put  entrance  would  embelM 

with  a  tin  roof  and  a  in  diamond  panes  (in  the  old  brick  homestead  (or 

railing — but  not  big  Cypress  sash)  and  you'll  the woodenone)! Everystid 

enough  to  get  out  on?  shortly  produce  thia.  of  it  Cypress— of  course. 


GETVOL.35.  FREE  ASK  FOR  THAT  VOL.  35  I  T'S  I  N  V  O  L.  S$ 


and  see  Just  what  to  and  you'll  find  Full  Detail  with  Specifications  and  | 

do  to  fix  it  up  like  this.  Plans  and  Specifications.  Complete  Working  Drawwp.  1 

ABOVE  ARE  BUT  THREE  OF  THE  SIX  THAT  ARE  FRS 

in  the  internationally  famous  (fact)  Vol.  35  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  LIBRARY  | 
— the  Authoritative  and  Indispensable  Reference  Work  for  all  well-ordered  Hone 
Builders.  The  plans  and  specifications  are  ample  for  any  carpenter  to  build  from- 
or  for  you  if  you  can  swing  a  hammer  and  take  a  day  or  two  off.  Balcony  desigw 
for  any  style  of  stmcture.  All  were  designed  to  our  order  by  eminent  architects— node 
is  for  sale  in  anv  form — all  are  yours  with  our  compliments.  ‘  ‘WRITE  TONIGHT. 
OVTCF.DOOR  Time  NOW-BETTER  ALSO  Ask  FOR  VOL  28  CYPRESS  TRELUSES  &ARBORS-20DESKX 


When  plannint  a  lUnrioii,  %  Banc*k>w.  »  fm,  >  SleepInfPbcchofiaetn  Fence,  remember-”  WttA  CYPRESS  you  BUILD  BUTOSO^ 
Let  our  **ALL*BOdn>  HELPS  DEPARTMENT"  help  YOC.  Our  entire  reaooroee  are  joaraenrloe  with  RellableCoui^ 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

_  1200  HIBEItNlA  BANK  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  _ _ 

INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  AT~YOCB  LOCAL  DEALER’S.  IF  HE  HASN’T  IT.  LET  US  KNOW  lUUEDlATSLt 
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Jimmy  pipe 
and  a  matcli 


for  P.  A.  in 
the  toppy  red  beg 


Never  was  such  a  pipe  smoke  combination  until  Prince 
Albert  tobacco  was  made  by  a  patent  process  just  a  few 
years  ago.  Today  it  is  the  winner  —  the  choice  of 
smokers  everywhere. 


stands  any  test  yon  pnt  it  to — it  just  won't  even  tingle  take  a  chance  against  the  fortur 
your  tongue  a  little  bit  Compare  such  a  smoke  with  P.  A.  biteless  i  All  the  sweetne 

the /frr-brands  and  rAii^brands  that  raa' r  be  smoked  grance  that's  yours  in  a  jimm; 

without  a  sting.  You  invest  a  nickel  for  some  P.  A.  cinrette.  For  P.  A.  makes  the 

in  the  toppy  red  bag — just  for  a  try  out  Will  you  omer  man  ever  rolled  and  hooke 

Buy  Prine*  Alb€rt  uvurywherm.  In  toppy  rod  bags.  Sc  ;  in  tid) 
rod  tins,  lOc,  and  in  handsomo  pound  and  half-pound  humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.  Winsi 
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ARROW 

COLLARS  and  SHIRTS 


La  SALLE,”  a  lightweight 
collar  witli  cleeDDoints  which 


Arrow  shirts  are  made 

of  shirtings  of  the  best  qiiali- 


collar  with  deep  points  which  Jl  of  shirtings  of  the  best  qiiali- 

may  be  worn  over  or  under  the  ty,  in  a  way  that  will  make  the 


waistcoat.  2  for  25c.  In  Canada., 
3  for  50c. 


label  the  wearer’s  guide  to  quality. 
$1.50  and  up. 


M«li» 

••••fill 

MllUli 

MlHIIl 

MttMt 


Send  for  Booklets 
CLUETT.  PEABODY  &  CO..  Inc 
Makers.  TROY,  NEW  YORK 
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How  will  you  pay 

expenses  on  your  trip? 


It  is  unsafe  to  carry  much  actual  money.  Tourists  provide  themselves 
with  something  that  represents  money — that  can  be  converted  into  money, 
or  used  instead  of  money,  for  their  daily  expenses. 


The  safest,  most  convenient,  most  economical  travel  funds  are  those  which 
can  be  used  directly  in  payment  of  hotel  bills,  railway  and  steamship  fares,  ■ 
and  for  purchases  in  the  principal  shops. 


Cheques 


G«t  them  at  jrour  Bank 


ore  accepted  like  money  in  every  civilized 
country  of  the  world. 


Ask  tor  desrriptne  hooklei.  It  your  bank  it  not  yit 
supplied  with  ’'A.B.A."  Cheques,  urite/or  inform^itn 
as  to  wture  they  can  be  obtatned  in  your  vicinity,  to 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  New  York  Ov 


They  are  SAFE  to  buy  because  they  are  issued  by 
thousands  of  American  banks.  They  are  SAFE  to 
carry  because  they  are  of  no  value  without  your 
signature,  and  may  be  replaced  if  lost  or  stolen. 


They  are  CONVENIENT  because  they  are  issued  in 
tlO,  $20,  $50  and  $100,  amounts  suitable  for  daily  ex* 
penses  and  purchases.  Because  each  cheque  is  en¬ 
graved  with  its  value  in  the  currency  of  the  principal 
nations.  Because  they  areknown  everywhere  to  be 
banharn'  chaquao,  issued  by  authority  of  the  great 
Association  of  American  Banka,  and  am  good  at 
metuat  tnonay.  Because  they  can  be  cashed  at 
50,000  banks  throughout  the  world  without  a  personal 
introduction;  year  tignatura  identifiat  you. 


They  are  ECONOMICAL  because  they  are 
accepted  at  their  face  value  without  discount  and 
relieve  you  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  constant 
money  changing. 


[^€RI^C AN  BANKERS 


TRAVELERS  CHEQUES 
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*TONt  LINEP 


the  average  fam 
ily  pocketbook. 


Rhinelander  Refrigerator  Company,  106  Kemp  St.,  Rhmelander,  Wis. 


Housewives!  Insist  on  Refrigerator 
With  Famous  X-Y-NO  Stone  Lining 


No  matter  whether  you  are  buying  in  six  months  or  in  six 
days,  with  the  new  one  “all  picked  out”  you  owe  it  to  your 
own  best  interests  to  learn  everything  about  the  Rhinelander- 
X-  Y-NO  and  the  wonderful  proposition  and  sweeping  guar¬ 
antee  that  goes  with  it.  All  in  our  book.  In  writing,  please 
send  name  of  your  dealer.  Address 


The  Rhinelander  X-Y-NO  has  changed  folks’  ideas  on  Refrigerator 
What  used  to  be  the  highest  standard  of  quality  no  longer  is.  The  Rhinelandet 
has  raised  it!  And  it  has  lowered  the  cost! 


The  Secret  Told 

There  is  no  mystery  about  this  unusual  qual¬ 
ity  and  price. 

All  is  due  to  the  lining — in  many  respects  su¬ 
perior  to  porcelain  and  all  other  high-grade  lin¬ 
ings,  yet  manufactured  at  a  fraction  the  cost. 

The  lining  is  made  out  of  finely  pulverized 
X  YXO  stone,  mixed  according  to  a  secret 
formula.  The  mixture  is  poured  like  cream  into 
moulds.  Then  it  hardens.  The  result  is  a  solid 
unit-lining — a  lining  that  from  actual  tests  would 
seem  to  be  the  toughest  and  most  durable 
of  any  refrigerator  lining  now  on  the  market; 
yet  a  Uning  that  is  almost  as  light  ^  hardwood. 

Most  Sanitary — Most  Durable 

This  is  probably  the  most  sanitary  refrig¬ 
erator  lining  ever  used.  It  closely 
resembles  porcelain;  but  unlike 

■  this  heavy  and  expensive  material, 
X-Y-NO  Stone  won’t  check,  won’t 


discolor;  and  no  matter  how  much  it’s  banged  around, 
it  won't  crack.  U  nlike  ttle  lining,  there  are  no  cracks 
for  filth  and  germs  to  hide  in  and  dodge  the  wipe-rag. 
U  nlike  enameled  or  slate  lining,  there’s  nothing  to 
crack,  splinter  or  scale  into  the  food.  And  there 
never  can  be. 

Just  a  beautiful,  smooth,  blue-white,  round-cor¬ 
nered  lining,  always  sweet  and  clean,  always  free  from 
germs — a  lining  cmt  of  which  shelves,  ice  tank,  drip 
pan,  drainage  tube,  everything,  slides  easily — a  lining 
that  is  now  cleanable  without  being  costly. 

How  All  Food  is  Aired 

The  circulation  is  in  itself  a  marvel.  It  is  scientific¬ 
ally  perfect.  Every  cubic  inch  of  interior  is  included 
inthezoneof  No  dead  air  spaces.  Noun¬ 

refrigerated  food.  No  odors.  No  mois- 
ture  or  dampness.  A  dry,  intense,  ever- 
moving  COLD  that  disperses  germ-  // 
life,  keeps  food  eatable  and  consumes  / /  f 
less  ice,  it  would  appear,  than  j J ! 

other  boxes  of  equal  capacity,  f  I  § 


Use  10  Days  on  Approval 


Here’s  a  refrigerator  that  is  captivating  thousands  of 
housewives — a  refrigerator  with  a  new 
and  wonderful  labor-saving  lining. 


This  refrigerator  saves  food — saves  work — 
saves  ice!  It  is  beautiful — sanitary — everlasting! 
But  what  makes  it  shine  over  others  of  anywhere 
near  equal  quality  is  its  price — brought  down  with¬ 
in  easv  reach  of  — 


Cleanable 

Sanitary 

Odorless 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  ad\'ertisers  or  \’isiting  your  dealer. 


Yes,  the  Apollo 
Does  Cost  More 


Yes,  the  Apollo  does  cQst  more,  but  it  is  worth  more. 

We  can  hardly  blame  the  prosp)ective  purchaser,  who  without 

hearing  the  Apollo,  says  that  it  is  a  trifle  too  high  in  price. 

But  we  do  blame  the  salesman  or  acco™. 

,  . .  ,  «.  j  L  •  ■L  paniment  at  your  will  playing:  either  alone.  Un- 

wno  permits  a  man  who  can  afford  a  high  jgss  yo^  have  heard  the  Solo-Apollo  your  answer 
grade  player  piano,  to  purchase  anindiffer-  to  that  question  must  be  "No,”  for  of  all  the 
ent  instrument.  That  salesman  does  his  player  pianos  on  the  market  today,  the  Solo- 
customer  an  injustice.  Apollo  alone  accomplishes  these  results. 

Suppose  you  do  pay  a  little  more.  The  Dymo-Style — ever  hear  of  it? 

A  player  piano  is  a  lifetime  investment  and  5*''^  Solo- Apollos  are  equipped  with  it  as  a 

a  .....oil  1..  brand  HCw  fcature.  A  blue  hue  on  the  music 

w  hen  >  on  know  th^  a  -jnall  difference  in  indicates  correct  dynamics  and  your  feet  on 

price  places  you  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  pedals  control  a  \  _ 

ever  apologizing— even  to  the  greatest  pointer  which  follows 

musician  who  ever  passes  your  doors— for  the  line.  This  Dymo-rSyQjjWStS^^M 

the  musicyour  Solo-Apollo  renders.  Doesn’tthat  Style  enables  you  to  re- 

make  the  Apollo  welt  worth  the  slight  increase  produce  with  unvarying 

in  price  it  brings  over  or<ft»a>^  instruments.  accuracy  the  exact  expres- 

sion  or  volume  of  the  ^  j 

Have  you  ever  heard  a  player  piano 

that  TOuid  accent  the  melody  and  subdue  it  in  Interpretabon  . 

Its  relation  to  the  accompaniment — an  instru-  on  it  if  you  so  desire.  \ 

Doyonrself  and  your  musical  taste  justice.  Investiaate  the  Apollo  before  gf  Theme  Booki 

choosina  aplayerpiano.  Sendusyourname andwe'UsendfuUinformatioD.  H 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY  I  he^oJ^tT^a 

EXECUTIVE  OFflCES—  403  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING.  CHICAGO  %  send  for  them. 

NKW  YORK  SHOW  BOGUS:  S05  FIFTH  ATHMUE  %  They  are  well 
The  Melville  Clark  Piano  Reprementm  Perfection  in  Tone 
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Apollo 

Player  Pianos 
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'S»Tlw  Sign  of  tho  Nyal  Drug  Storo 


For  My  Complexion  s  Sake 

NYAL’S 

Jft  FACE 
CREAM 


yf  Favorite 
for  many  years 

^  Nyal’s  Face  Cream  (with  peroxide),  a  de- 

^  i  Hghtful  toilet  luxury  for  women  and  men. 

^  Being  g^easeless  it  is  quickly  absorbed — 

disappears,  leaving  a  beautiful,  fresh,  rosy 
bloom.  Ideal  for  chapped  skin,  cracked 
lips,  tan,  freckles  and  sunburn.  Does  not 
soil  the  most  delicate  fabrics.  Its  fragrant, 
flowery  odor  fascinatingly  refining. 
(The  Peroxide  makes  antiseptic.) 

Nyal’s  Face  Cream— for  men  after  tharinr  renorea  the  healthy  tone 
to  the  akin.  Kecpa  the  face  joyfully  younr. 

There  are  15,000  of  the  best  druggists  in  America  selling 
Nyal’s  Face  Cream.  There’s  one  of  these  druggists  right 
near  you. 

Nyal’s  Face  Cream  «  sold  only  by  Nyal  Druggists.  Note  Nyal 
trade  mark  at  top  in  this  advertisement.  Wherever  you  find  that  trade 
mark  displayed  there  you  have  one  of  the  best  among  druggists. 

For  complexion's  sake  buy  ajar  of  Nyal’s  Face  Cream.  We  won’t 
have  to  coax  you  to  continue  its  use.  Or — fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  it  with  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  packing  and  postage  and 
we  will  send  you  a  trial  package.  You  will  find  it  a  wise  investment. 

If  you  live  in  Canada  send  the  coupon  and  ten  cents  to  New  York 
»nd  London  Drug  Company,  Windsor,  Ont.  ^ 


3S  Snow  Hill,  Holbom,  Londoi 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canad 


/otNy.r? 

Pm  / 

,  London,  E.  C.  /  . 

>,  Canada.  /  . . 


New  York  &  London  Drug  Ca, 

106  John  St.,  New  York  City 
Endoied  find  ten  cents  in  stamps.  Send  trial  package 
Nyal’t  Face  Cream  to 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magaaine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


“It  Works  By  Electricity” 


HOW  often  we  say  that  in  ex¬ 
plaining  some  new  device,  and 
how  complete  and  satisfactory 
— for  most  of  us — is  the  explanation. 

We  don’t  bother  to  look  into  the  details. 
Probably  most  folks  wouldn’t  understand 
them.  But  “it  works  by  electricity’’ 
and  that’s  enough. 

We  are  used  to  depending  on  electricity 
every  day,  for  lights,  for  telephone  ser¬ 
vice,  for  street  cars,  elevators,  bells, 
fans — and  motor  cars. 


They  give  you  all  the  advantages  of 
dependable  electricity  for  all  the  varied 
operations  of  the  car — starting,  lighting 
and  driving.  No  other  form  of  power 
is  so  flexible,  none  so  readily  controlled, 
none  so  economical. 

With  a  Detroit  Electric  you  can  go  practically 
anywhere  you  will  want  to  go.  You  don’t  need 
to  stick  to  the  city  pavements.  The  joys  of 
country  driving  arc  yours,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  city  service. 

A  Detroit  Electric  will  run  at  high  as  100  miles 
on  a  charge  —  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
character  of  the  roads. 


And  we  know  we  can  count  on  it.  xhe  De 
Electricity  is  our  most  dependable  form  tures,  tu 
of  power. 

That’s  why  Detroit  Electric  7/^^#  *t* 

automobiles  are  growing  so 

fast  in  public  favor.  They  are 

the  most  generally  satisfactory  "^^^LsLECIkJC 

motor  vehicles  built  today.  'sdaenrs  town  car 


The  Detroit  Electric  has  many  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures,  such  at  one-sheet  aluminum  roof,  alumi¬ 
num  body  panels  and  “closed-in” 
fenders.  This  adds  strength  and 

- lightness  to  the  car  and  permits  of 

*  beautiful  finish  which  will  not 
warp  or  crack. 


tlluMlrattJ  cataloK,  thawing  tighS 
diffarant  modala,  aant 
Upon  rmpmmMt. 


ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY 


BOSTON 

BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND 


DETROIT*  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

mf  •  (  New  York:— Broadway  at  80tk  SL 
XfrancAea:  ^  chicago:-2416  Michigan  Avenue 

Setting  nptetenlaHoa  In  175  leading  elUee 


EVANSTON 
KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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“  The  Choke  of 
Men  Who  Know' 


For  six  years  the  name  Lozier  has  been  the  stamp  of  supremacy 
among  six-cylinder  motor  cars.  For  six  years  it  has  been  a 
guarantee  of  six-cylinder  satisfaction.  And  now,  everywhere, 
among  men  who  appreciate  motor-car  values  and  the  niceties  of 
high-grade  construction,  Lozier  is  recognized  as  the  predominant  six. 

Lozier  quality,  and  all  that  it  embraces — safety,  power,  luxurious 
comfort  and  enduring  strength — can  be  found  only  in  a  Lozier  car, 
and  those  who  know  automobiles  best  are  not  satisfied  with  less. 

And  the  powerful  Lozier  “Light  Six”  is  designed  and  built  with 
the  same  engineering  excellence  and  mechanical  precision  that  has 
made  the  Lozier  famous  for  these  factors  of  quality. 

On  metropolitan  boulevards  and  touring  highways,  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  in  the  mountains,  wherever  you  meet  people  of  wealth 
and  refinement,  there — in  increasing  numbers— you  find  the  Lozier. 

Lozier  “Big  Six,”  $5,000  Lozier  “Light  Six,”  $3,250 

drive,  center  control,  electric  light-  Left-side  drive,  center  control,  stream-line 
ingi  smokeless  oiling  system,  unequalled  fuel  body  design,  electric  starting  and  lighting 
•conomy.  Touring  Models  and  Roadster,  system.  Touring  and  Roadster  Models,  $3,250. 
$3,000.  Limousines  and  Landaulets,  $6,500.  Coupe,  $3,850.  Limousine,'  $4,450. 

Catalog*  Mmlnd  on  Roqaoot 

LOZIER  MOTOR  COMPANY,  3S05  Mack  ATcmic,  DETROfT,  MICHIGAN 

Branches  or  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


CHC^  CHASE  ' 
COUNTRY  CLUS^^S 


The  fact  that  Firestone 
Tires  are  seen  wherever 
discriminating  car  owners 
gather  is  significant. 

Mileage  unequalled,  traction  that  reduces  gas¬ 
oline  expense,  resiliency  that  affords  comfort 
and  car  protection,  and  road-grip  that  prevents 
skid,  are  the  compelling  reasons  for  this  choice. 

The  book,  '^What's  IVkat  in  Tires,"  by  H.  S. 
Firestone,  gives  the  building  details.  IF rite  for  it. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

"Amenca’n  LmrgtMt  Exdtah*  Tin  emi  Rim  Makers’’ 
Akron,  Ohio.  All  Large  Cities 
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Oakland 

“THE  CAR  WITH  A  CONSCIENCE" 


Tke  Greyhound  Siz-Sfacty 


Proud  of  His  Purchase 

OAKLAND  Cars  are  built  for  the  man  who 
likes  to  feel  proud  of  his  purchase  with¬ 
out  paying  excessively  for  it. 

Oakland  cars  are  made  with  extreme  care. 
They  always  make  a  good  impression.  An 
Oakland  reflects  favorably  on  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  its  owner.  Buying  a  “known  quan¬ 
tity”  is  much  better  than  purchasing  an  un¬ 
known  product  claiming  quality.  In  the  Oak¬ 
land  you  get  quality  plus  the  known  quantity. 
You  purchase  a  certainty— “The  Car  with  a 
Conscience.” 

Oaklands  for  1913 


The  Grayhoand  6-dO  —  Two,  four,  five  and 
seven  passenger  bodies.  Unit  power  plant. 
UO-inch  whedbase,  lo-iach  upholstery.  Price 
for  aU  models,  equipp^  with  Delco  electric 
starting,  lighting  and  imition  system,  $2550; 
with  Deaco  electric  lighting  and  ignition  sys¬ 
tem  and  air  self-starter,  f  2400. 

Model  42— Four  and  five  passenger  touring 


cars  and  three  passenger  roadster.  Unit 
power  plant,  116-inch  wheelbase,  lo-inch 
upholst^.  Price  for  all  models  with  Delco 
extern,  )i750;  with  Deaco  system,  }i6oo. 
Model  35 — Five  passenger  touring  car;  unit 
power  plant,  112-inch  wheelbase,  electric 
lighting,  nickel  trimmings,  J1075.  Three 
passenger  roadster,  Siooo. 


W rite  for  catalog  and  booklets  "What  the  Car  with  a  Conscience  stands  for”  and  "The  Oak¬ 
land— Your  Car  and  Why." 


OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


Oakland  Boul’vd  Pontiac,  Michigan 


- - -ijiiiHnimiiiHMiMiiwNiiiuimiiuiiimmiHiiiiapiii - 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Scarcely  A  Sound 

Few  car  owners  realize  to  how  great  an  extent  lubrication, 
or  lack  of  lubrication,  affects  the  operation  of  a  motor, 
No  matter  how  good  your  power  plant,  that  soft,  almost  inaudible 
purr  indicative  of  perfect  action  and  maximum  power  may  only  be  obtaina 
through  the  use  of  a  lubricant  of  the  highest  quality. 


TE^CO 

MOTOE  OIL 


fills  the  bill.  By  its  use  you  obtain 
maximum  power  from  a  quiet,  easy- 
running  motor.  You  get  an  oil  that 
will  never  deposit  a  hard  carbon  crust 
on  cylinder  walls  or  spark  plugs. 


that  will  reduce  your  gasoline 
sumption  anywhere  from  fifteen 
thirty  per  cent. 

Test  these  statements  for  yourself 


You  get  an  oil  that  lubricates  per-  You  can  obtain  Texaco  Motor  i 
fectly  at  all  times  on  account  of  a  at  most  good  garages  and  suppi' 
zero  cold  test.  Lastly  you  get  an  oil  shops.  Sold  in  1  and  5  gallon  cans 


AVhen  Tourinrf, 
*ok  /or  This  Si  ’ 


Write  us  for  booklet  “Maintaining  a  Motor  Car.’*  You  ^ 

will  find  it  instructive  and  entertaining.  Address  Dept.  C, 

8  Washington  Street,  -  New  York  City  l 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK  B  I 

Branch  Q0€t$: 

Boston  Sc  Louii  New  Orkaoi  PoeWo 

PbiUdelpbU  .  Norfolk  Dallas  Tulsa 

Cbicaco  Atlanta  £1  Paso 
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You  really  ride  on 

Goodrich  Tires 


TT  is  the  Unit  Molding  of  Goodrich 
A  Tires  which  gives  them  the  trust¬ 
worthiness,  the  resiliency,  the  buoyancy,  the  com¬ 
fort  which  eliminates  from  your  mind  everything 
but  the  pleasure  of  a  perfect  ride. 


GOODRICH  M“o?t%TIRES 

BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 


A  Goodrich  Unit  Molded  Tire  is 
all  one  piece. 


Goodrich  Tires  are  the  Life  of 
Your  Car. 


Look  at  a  cross-section  of  any 
Goodrich  Tire  at  your  dealer’s. 

You  cannot  detect  a  layer  line  or  sep¬ 
aration  in  it.  The  Goodrich  single 
vulcanization  actually  molds  the  layers 
of  rubber-impregnated  fabric,  pure  rubber, 
side  strips,  beads  and  thick,  tough  tread  into 
one  integial  structure  which  cannot  be  di¬ 
vided  by  wear.  This  is  one  reason  for  the 
long,  satisfactory  service  of  Goodrich  Tires. 
It  gives  uniform  wear,  not  only  on  the  tread, 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  tire — which  is  what 
you  must  have  for  perfect  service. 


The  rubber  is  the  life  of 
your  tires.  Only  men  who 

inotu  rubber  and  who  can  demon¬ 
strate  their  knowledge  of  it  can  so 
compound  it  as  to  retain  its  life  and 
liveliness  and  at  the  same  time  imbue 
it  with  strength  and  toughness  which 
will  withstand  the  road  wear.  There 
are  forty-three  years  of  experience  in 
rubber  manufacturing  in  every  Good¬ 
rich  Tire.  Simply  specify  them  and 
you  will  get  them. 


beat  tervice  from  tire*. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

^  TTuU'm  Beat  in  Robber.  Ill 

Factories:  Akron,  Ohio  Write  for  Goodrich  Route  Book,  Cot¬ 
’S^  Braache.  «>d  Service  Sutkm.  ia Pria.  theauto  tour  you  Select  These 

cip&l  CitiM,  Dealer!  ETerjwlMree  j  books  are  sent  free  on  requeste 


Kindly  mention  Everybody'*  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Killed  Her  Guard  and 
(aped  on  the  Colonels  Horse 


She  ksd  slipped  within  the  Union  lines  to  ^  infor- 
lor  the  Ginfederacy,  only  to  be  caught  by  Gilo, 
sd  Stsn  of  the  Ninth  West  Virginia.  She  faced 
She  was  inspired  to  desperate  action.  She 
wgfched  her  guard.  At  last  in  the  night  she  caught 
Im  mawares,  and  shot  him  with  his  own  rifle. 
Lie  a  flash  she  was  utride  the  Colonel's  horse, 
■d  with  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  was  off.  She  came 


back  later,  but  not  alone.  Two  hundred  Confederates 
were  at  her  back.  The  tables  were  turned.  She  and 
her  Confederates  rode  off  with  the  captured  Colonel  and 
his  men.  Without  promise  of  glory,  with  the  risk  of  shame 
and  death,  this  Virginia  Mountain  girl,  Nancy  Hart,  went 
her  fearless  way  in  the  drama  of  our  Gvil  War.  Her 
one  moment  of  fear  was  when  she  faced  the  camera 
that  caught  her  photograph,  now  shown  in  the 


Tkeosanda  of 
Long-Lost 
Fhotogrmphs. 
A  flfillion 
Words 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
HISTORY 
CIVIL  WAR 


May  24th 
Last  Day  ^ 
of 

Low  Price 


Tkonsands  and  thousands  of  newly  discovered  and  endeavor,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 

ketopsphs,  thoiMands  of  forgotten  stories,  thousands  of  days  of  terror  and  battle,  of  privation  and  death — all 

M  men  looking  out  of  the  hurly  burly  of  the  great  crammed  into  the  covers  of  ten  tall,  superb,  luxurious 


cssid— half  a  thousand  ships  of  war,  thousands  and 
Aousiads  of  dollars  of  investment,  fifty  years  of  sacrifice 


volumes,  all  yours  at  much  less  than  the  established 
price,  if  you  are  prompt. 


Your  Last  Chance  to  Save  $15 

Scad  Coupon  for  Sample  Paces  FREE  Today— so  that  you  can  cet  our  reply  and  mail  your  order 
on  or  before  May  24th. 

Os  fat  dsy  the  piice  of  the  War  Book  goes  up  $t  5.  and  the  Wanamaker  Chib  doses  for  good.  Now — today — you  can  have  the  whole 
sa  wlms  with  their  thousands  and  thousands  of  photogiaphs  and  their  vivid  ston— all  for  fern  than  it  cost  Brady  to  uke  one  photocnph. 
Ilh a  year  last  chance.  Act  now  or  you  wiB  be  too  late.  Send  the  coupon.  It  costs  nothins ;  beings  you  a  staitBns  story,  diamaticdly 

dmewL  Uses  it  is  laa  Ms — scad  the  rnaBaa. 


Occupation 
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HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 

FISK  TIRES 


In  the  Construction  of  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE 
FISK  TIRES  Are  Features  Found  in  No 
Other  Tires— All  Bringing  Greatest  Service 


Fisk  Tires  are  the  tires  of 
Greatest  Service.  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  is  the  name  applied 
to  the  construction  which  makes 
possible  this  Greatest  Service. 
HEAVY  CAR  TYPE  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  word  FISK.  It  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Fisk 
Rubber  Company,  an  expression 
of  its  experience,  its  knowledge 
of  tire  design  and  manufacture, 
its  business  integrity,  its  sole  and 
constant  effort  since  the  coming 
of  the  automobile  to  produce 
the  BEST  pneumatic  tire. 


Each  feature  of  FISK  HEAVY 
CAR  TYPE  Construction  has 
been  necessary  to  attain  Great¬ 
est  Service.  There  is  a  special 
re-enforcement  of  the  side  walls 
to  prevent  rim  catting;  an 
extra  layer  of  rubber  on  the 
tread  to  increase  the  life  of  this 
part  of  the  tire;  two  breaker 
strips  instead  of  one,  to  lessen 
the  possibility  of  puncture  and  a 
thick  cushion  of  pure  rubber 
(practical  only  with  this  con¬ 
struction)  which  greatly  mini¬ 
mizes  road  shocks. 


Look  for  “FISK  HEAVY  CAR  TYPE’ 
On  Every  Tire  You  Buy 


Every  Automotrile  Tire 
made  by  the  Fisk  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  has 
molded  in  relief  on  its 
side  walls  the  Fisk 
Trade  Mark,  the  words 
“Fisk  Heavy  Car  Type’.’ 
and  its  seri^  number  of 
manufacture. 


INSIST 

r  you  get  these  ^ 

very  important 
identification  marks 
on  every  tire  you  buy. 


They  are  an  assurance 
of  Creotaat  Sem'ce 
coincident  with  Fisk 
Heavy  Car  Type  con¬ 
struction,  an  assurance 
that  the  tire  has  pas^ 
the  rigid  Fisk  inspection 
and  was  perfect  when 
delivered  to  the  user. 


Write  Dept.  L  for  Latest  Fisk  Booklet 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Factory  and  Home  Office  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

THE  FISK  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF  N.  Y.  BRANCHES  IN  41  CITIES 

ji  raa  rwcmuTic  mas  au  GOABAwms  nuao  wira  am  at  tat  aaooMMBMDCD  eaanmt  and  ATTacaiD 

^Iv  TO  A  am  BCAiaMC  nma  on  oa  wm  or  TB  AOOOHPAimMo  impacnoN  fTAMPs.  tma  muD  wits  amr  XI  X 

WVTTTVTC  Foa  AM  OB  ATTACmD  TO  ANT  OTNBB  tm  TNAM  TNOM  tFOClFtSD  OOB  OUABANTat  •  NTTNOBAWW  VillD 
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Athletic  Union  Suit 


Licensed  under 
Klosed’Krotch  Patents 

Here  is  the  summer  under¬ 
garment  of  absolute  comfort. 
Light,  cool,  easy  fitting  and 
possessing  the  most  important 
comfort  improvement  since 
the  introduction  of  athletic 
underwear.  The  crotch  is 
closed  as  in  a  pair  of  drawers. 
Front  and  rear  openings  are 
separate.  No  edges  or  but¬ 
tons  between  the  legs  to  bind 
or  cut.  Seat  flap  is  buttoned 
so  it  can’t  gap  or  roll  up 


This  is  the  only  garment  of  this 
style  licensed  under  the  Klosed- 
iOotch  Patents.  Identify  it  by 
the  label.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  he 
can  secure  from  us.  $  I  and  up. 

Other  (umithiiigt  bearing  the 


mark  of  quality  include  Shirts, 
Gloves,  Hosiery,  Suspenders, 
Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 

S28.S36  So.  Sth  Ava. 
ICnl&TtXJ  CHICAGO 


'REQUENCY  of  practice,  convenience  of  club  grounds  and  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  help  of  skilful  and  competitive  shooters  makes  proficiency  with  the 
shotgun  easy  to  attain,  and  provides  delightful  recreation. 

READ  THE  STORY  OF 
-  TRAPSHOOTING 

SB  *-  “Hints  to  Beginners”  by  an 

f  experienced  shooter. 

Start  in  the  game  now  by  sending  for 
“Sport  Alluring,”  Booklet  No.  222. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Deu 

Pioneer  Powder  Maskers  of  America 
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FOOT^TRONG  SOCKS 

If  you’re  heavy  on  socks,  try  Bachelors*  Friend  Hosiery  and  you'll  save  slot il 
money,  for  these  socks  wear  like  iron. 

The  strong  reinforcing  in  Bachelors'  Friend  Hosiery  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  the  toe,  along  the  sole  to  and  including  the  heel  and 
above  the  shoe  line.  Notwithstanding  their  great  strength,  these 
socks  feel  like  silk  to  the  skin.  Also  100%  comfortable. 


Reg.  V.  S.  Patent  OTtlce  and  Canada. 


HOSiERY' 


All  leat^nj  colott — aiziet  9't  to  12'a.  If  unable  to  gel  them  from  your  dealer,  order 
direct,  giving  size  and  color. 


Any  Qaalitjr, 
St. 00  a  box 


Made  in  four  gradee, 
every  pair  guaranteed. 


Special — lightest  weight  guaranteed  gauze  hose  made — box  of  3  pairs  guaranteed 
3  months. 

JOS.  BLACK  &  SONS  CO^  York,  Pa. 
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Modern  Housekeeping 
Demands 

that  food  be  kept  fresh,  healthful  and 
no  matter  how  hot  the  weather, 
odinkitchens  should  include  in  their 
eqnipoMats,  modem  and  sanitary 

jMSCRAY 

I  Refrig'eraioTiS 

I  vUrli  hare  a  perfect  clrculatloo  of  pure,  dry  jirokl 
I  sir  Uiat  keeps  food  In  perfect  condition.  They 
hare  adeotlflcally  Insulated  walls  and  eanltary, 

I  saSly  cleaned  Interiors  lined  with  opal  glass,  en- 
•ael,  porrelalD  or  odorless  white  wood.  No  zinc 
hosed.  Their  convenience,  economy  of  Ice  and 
food  and  perfect  refrigeration  are  unequalled. 
They  are  oaed  by  the  U.  8.  Pure  Food  Laboratories 
aad  In  tbousaods  of  the  better  class  of  clubs,  hotels 
■ad  privale  residences. 

McCiay  Befrlgerators  are  made  In  a  large  num* 
her  of  regular  sizes  and  built  to  order  to  suit 
medal  isqulrements.  They  can  be  arranged  to  be 
Iced  from  the  outside.  They  can  be  equipped  with 
Ice  water  cooler,  and  special  racks  for  cooling 
battled  beverages. 

hhHe  Per  Phes  Beoh  “How  to  Use  a  Refrigerator’’ 
and  say  of  the  follawing  catalogs: 

W».  IS— Bffnlar  rizse  for  lUtidnem.  No.  It— Tor 
rWwii.  No.  it— For  tfoiefg,  Clair,  /Mtitationr.  No, 
•-Phr  Orrerrr.  No.  tO—For  Moat  Markoto.  No.  A, 
K.  BiM  Is  ordor/or  Kooidoneoa. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

578  Lake  St,,  Kendallwille,  Ind. 

8elswnniiii  in  the  Fonoariag  Cities 


A  Few  of  Our  Products 

_  For  finishing  floors.  Durable,  beauti- 

inafe  faaffl  ful,  permanent.  'Will  not  mar,  crack  or 
“®^***^  turn  white. 

_  Fifty  years  the  standard  for  the  finest 

irt^krofdgv]  rubbed  or  polished  finish  on  intericr 
woodwork. 

For  interior  woodwork  exposed  to  espe- 
BusWraf^SI  cially  severe  wear.  Practically  impervi- 
“  ous  to  soap  and  water. 

For  front  doors  and  other  surfaces  ex- 
posed  to  the  weather.  Especially  resists 
the  attacks  of  the  elements. 

Forspar,  deck,  cabin,  clubhouseor  wher- 
injkljfUiV]  ever  wind,  wave  and  weather  make  an 
especially  durable  surface  necessary. 


lt\  Dtusl<nt\ 
the  famous  artist 
oj  ike  ''It  ’iMard  o/ 


Julty  illustrated  in 
foior^  "Ground  the 
tt'orld  in  a  Berry 


/or  a  free  eo/y/or 
the  children. 


Begin  Right — but  Fimsh  Right 

Your  home,  your  office,  that  pub¬ 
lic  building  you’re  so  proud  of — 
they’ll  all  look  just  as  good  as  the 
finish  of  the  walls  and  woodwork — and 
no  better. 

For  a  poor  finish  is  like  a  poor  comple.xion, 
in  that  it  will  spoil  the, best  appearance. 

You  can  get  the  right  finish  for  any  purpose 
under  the  Berry  Brothers’  trade-mark— 55 
jears  of  quality  production  stand  back 
of  every  drop.  Specify  Berry  Brothers’, 
^  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

H.  Write  for  interesting  booklet  on 

varnishes  and  varnish  problems — 
^  xiin  sent  free. 


_ OTHERS’ 

VARNISHES 

BERRY  BROTHERS 

Established  ihsB 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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•  V  REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 

jBaintg  n^int 
£an6§6oate4 
0um 

The  singer’s  tones 
are  more  dulcet,  the 
speaker’s  voice  more 


Assisted  by  occasional  use 
of  Cuticura  Ointment.  No 
others  do  so  much  for  the 
skin,  scalp,  hair  and  hands. 

Cuttcura  Soap  and  Cuttcura  Ointment  are  sold 
througbout  tbe  world.  Send  iioet-card  to  nearest 
depot  for  free  sample  of  each  with  32-pa8e  book; 
Newbery,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq..  London:  R.  Towns 
A  Co..  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.;  Lennon,  Ltd..  Cape  Town: 
MuUer,  Maclean  A  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay: 
Potter  Drug  A  Cbem.  Co^.,  Boston.  T7.  S.  A. 

^'Men  who  shave  and  shampoo  with  Cuticura 
Soap  will  ttnd  It  best  tor  skin  and  scalp. 
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The  Family  Hosiery  that' 
Doubled  the  Purchasing 

(Power  of  the  Quarter 

We  sell  “Notaseme”  Silk-Lisle 
Hosiery  direct  to  the  retailer 
and  save,  in  this  .way,  what 
usually  goes  to  pay  middlemen’s 
profits.  “Notaseme”  wearers 
get  the  benefit  of  this  saving  in 
a  durability  and  style,  phenom¬ 
enal  in  a  25  cent  hose. 

NdPSEME 

b  ust  Hosiery 


Wears  Like 

Looks  Like  **50” 

Costs  But  25 

Knit  of  finest  yarns  by  specialists  in  quarter  hosiery.  It  has  a  fit, 
shape  and  silken  lustre  made  part  of  the  stocking  itself  hy  the  “perfect- 
process.”  Cable-twist  4-ply  heels  and  toes  insure  great  durability.  * 

“Notaseme”  can' t  become  fuzzy,  can't  bag  or  sag  with  wear  or 
washing. 

The  Ravel-Barrier,  a  strong  chain  of  stitches  just  above  the 
knee,  that  prevents  garters  from  ravelling  the  hose,  is  a  great  feature 
of  “Notaseme”  ladies’  stockings. 

Buy  ribbed  “Notaseme”  for  the  boys — a  “rough-and-tumble” 
stocking,  yet  neat-appearing,  soft  and  comfortable. 

“Notaseme”  is  also  made  in  pure  silk  at 
50  cents. 

This  striking  trademark  will  be  found  on 
all  genuine  Notaseme  Hosiery.  Several 
thousand  dealers  sell  Notaseme,  but  if  you 
cannot  obtain  it  of  your  dealer  we  will 
supply  you  at  the  regular  retail  price  — 
we  paying  postage.  Send  cash  or  money 
order  and  mention  size  and  color. 

NQIffiEME  Hosiery  Company 

Oxford  and  Mascher  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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HY-RIB  CONCRETE  ROOFS  -  BUILT  WITHOUT  FORMS 


rKAHNl 

Building' 

Products. 

^  TRUSSED  A 
coNcacTc^ 

^  ^ 


Hy-Rib  is  a  stsel  sheathing  with  deep  ribs,  for  reinforcing  concrete, 
stucco  and  plaster. 

Hy-Rib  Roofs  Are  Built  Without  Forms 

Light,  monolithic,  fire-proof — Hy-Rib  roofs  meet  every  requirement  of 
modem  construction.  They  ue  easily  built— apply  the  sheets  of  Hy-Rib  to 
the  roof  supports ;  pour  the  concrete  on  top ;  and  plaster  the  under  ude. 

Hy-Rib  Walls  Save  Valuable  Space 
Hy-Rib  plastered  with  cement  makes  a  solid,  monolithic  wall  two  inches 
thick.  Equ^s  a  brick  wall  but  costs  only  half  as  much.  Adds  I  h.  to 
floor  space  of  building. 

Hy-Rib  Partitions  Need  No  Studs 
Hy-Rib  combines  lath  and  studs.  When  plastered,  it  makes  solid,  fire- 

Cf  partitions  that  save  valuable  floor  space.  In  ceilings, 

I,  etc.,  Hy-Rib  economizes  in  time,  labor  and  cost. 

No  matter  where,  when  or  what  you  intend  to  build,  write 
us  NOW  for  Hy-Rib  Book  and  valuable  suggestions — FREE. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.IsHf 

634  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Reinforcing,  Hi/Jitb  and  Lath,  Steel  Soth,  etc. 


Use  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints 


Good  Paint  Coats  Nothing  (Dutch  Proverb) 

^CX)D  Paint  is  paint  that  effectively  beautifies  and 
protects  surfaces. 

Unpainted  structures  rapidly  deteriorate. 

Good  paint  preserves  them.  Good  paints  all  contain 
Oxide  of  Zinc, 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

We  do  not  make  paint.  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Buys  This  Summer  Home 

WHEREVER  YOU  GO  this  summer  take  one  of  these 
wonderful  houses  right  with  you.  You  don’t  have  to  pay 
rent  and  you  will  pass  the  most  pleasant  summer  of  your 
life  if  you  spend  it  in  a 

KENYON  TAKE  DOWN  HOUSE 

These  remarkable  homes,  so  practical  and  so  REALLY  portable, 
may  be  taken  ANYWHERE.  They  have  hardwood  floors,  rust 
proof  screens ;  large,  spacious  windows,  awnings,  ventilated  gables 
and  are  the  coziest  homes  in  the  whole  world.  Five  thousand 
pleased  and  happy  families  will  spend  an  ideal  summer  in  them 
this  year.  Why  not  you  ? 

YOUR  OWN  HOME  FOR  LESS  THAN  RENT  is  what 

it  means  to  have  one.  They  are  not 
costly,  yet  built  with  a  fineness  and 
superiority  of  material  that  will  astonish 
you.  These  houses  last  a  life-time  and 
you  take  them  back  home  with  you  at 
the  end  of  the  season  and  put  them 
in  a  storeroom  to  await  another  sum¬ 
mer  of  fresh,  pure-air  living  that  cannot 
be  equalled. 

THE  R.  L.  KENYON  COMPANY, 

makers  of  the  little  brown  bungalows 

Distributers  for  California:  Kenyon  Pacific  Company,  601  First  National  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BUNGALOW 
BOOK  FREE 

A  post  card  will  bring  our  beauti- 
lul  six  color  48  pag;e  booklet  of 
Bungfalow  plans  ana  furnishings 
also  the  name  of  the  nearest 
larae  store  where  you  may  see  a 
full  size  Kenyon  Take  Down  House 
OT  display,  completely  furnished. 
We  ship  every  house  the  day  we 
receive  the  order.  Twenty -five 
stzes^one  to  eight  rooms. 

Prices:  iriO.uo  to  ^475.00. 


A  Season’s  Rent 


1 
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„  CUSHION  HEEL  . 

7 «  •  •  o  I 

cnsUR  RUBB£f?ffl| 


CATS  PAV 

CUSHION 

RUBBBR  HEBLS 

50c.  Attached.  All  Dealers. 


Make  each  step  sure.  The  Cat^s  Paw  Fric- 
c«t’.  p*w  piu  ^  simply  won’t  let  you  slip.  The  extra 

Prevents  ^  resilient  rubber  makes  your  step  light  and  buoy- 
supping.  ant — easy  as  the  cat’s  own. 

Cat’s  Paw  Heels  last  longer  because  the 
Plug  is  put  where  the  jar  and  wear  comes. 

And  there  are  no  holes  to  carry  mud  and  dirt. 

Get  a  pair  of  Cat’s  Paw  heels  today — 

Black  or  Tan.  The  name  easy  to 

TO  THE  RETAIL  TRADE 

It  pays  to  eive  the  public  what  th^  want.  The  majority  want 
Cat's  Paw  Cushion  Rubber  Heels.  Order  from  your  jobber  today. 


FOSTER  RUBBER  COMPANY 

105  FEDERAL  STREET . BOSTON.  MASS. 


ir  step  light  and  buoy- 

M  Jl 


1913  Corns 


Should  Not  be  Treated  in  an  1813  Way 


Folks  used  to  pare  corns 
before  any  treatment  was 
known  for  them. 

Then  came  liquids  and 
pads  —  all  before  a  chemist 
learned  how  to  remove 
them. 

Now  a  way  is  known  to 
take  out  corns  —  to  remove 
them  entirely,  in  48  hours. 


We  own  that  method,  and  call  it  Blue* jay 
plasters. 

Simply  apply  it,  and  the  pain  stops  at  once. 
Forget  it  for  48  hours.  Then  take  oS  the 
plaster  and  lift  the  corn  out.  That’s  the  last 
of  that  com. 

No  pain,  no  soreness,  no  inconvenience. 

Last  year  over  12,000,000  corns  were  taken 
out  with  Blue*jay.  For  your  own  sake,  let  it 
take  out  yours. 


A  In  the  picture  li  the  toft  BAB  wax.  It  looeens  the  com. 

B  stops  the  pain  and  keeps  the  wax  from  spreadina. 

C  wrraps  around  the  toe.  It  is  narrowred  to  be  comfortable. 

D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue-jay  Corn  Plasters 

SoM  by  Druggists — 15c  and  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Blae-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 
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Receives  the  Plaudits  of  the  Public 

Vigilant  Protector  of  People’s 
Eyesight  Hailed  as  a  Benefactor  by  Many 
Thousands  of’  Enthusiastic  Admirers. 


tyesignt  naiiea  as  a  Deneiactor  oy  many 
Thousands  of’  Enthusiastic  Admirers. 
Officer  Printype”  Responds  With 
Becoming  Modesty. 

Officer  Printype  says:  “I  am  overwhelmed  by 
the  ovation  which  has  greeted  my  appearance  in 
your  midst.  I  am  simply  doing  my  sworn  duty  in 
ridding  the  Business  and  Financial  Districts  of  the 
Bad  Characters  that  for  years  have  made  Type¬ 
writers  a  menace  to  your  eyesight.  I  have  merci¬ 
lessly  exposed  and  relentlessly  pursued  these  dan¬ 
gerous  Typewriter  Types,  which  are  responsible 
for  more  cases  of  Defective  Vision  than  all  other 
causes  combined. 

“Report  direct  to  my  Headquarters,  in  the  Oliver 
Typewriter  Building,  Chicago,  any  machine  whose 
type  is  violating  the  Optical  Law  and  I’ll  have  the 
offender  haled  ^fore  the  C  )urt  of  Public  Opinion.” 

Prin-Wpc — a^ 

OLIVER  g 

TypeWri'tttr 

w  I  PnnUT) 

Pnnfvp*  i*  owntd  and  eontrolUd  txelagioaly 

by  Tkm  Olivtr  Typawritar  Coms>any  *'’*  ®ves. 

America  rings  with  praise  and  applause  for  Printype.  Por  mo 
This  superb  new  typewriter  ty  pe  lias  attracted  more  Printype  I 
attention  than  any  ^pewriter  innovation  brought  out  lines  of  bi 
in  recent  years.  a  burst  of 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have  seen  this  new  type  a  brilliant 
and  wondered  what  it  was  that  made  Printype  Correspondence  Printyp 

seem  like  a  spoken  message.  There’s  vinlity,  strength  and  Business 
charm  in  Printype  correspondence.  There’s  refinement  and  variably  a 
"class”  and  style.  Thus  Prit 

Not  because  of  its  novelty— if'x  inhertHt  m  the  type! 

A  Vast  Improvement  The  Pri 

Printype  is  designed  in  shaded  letters  and  numerals,  like  the  at  the  ratt 
type  in  which  books  and  magazines  are  printed.  It  is  book  type  bestmodt 
transformed  and  adapted  to  modem  typewriter  requirements.  one  cent  ti 


Send  Printype  Coupon  Now! 


If  you  or  any¬ 
one  in  whom 
you  are  inter¬ 
ested  contem¬ 
plate  going  to 
a  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  write  us 
first  and  we 
will,  without 
charge,  supply 
you  with  some 
very  valuable 
information 
on  the  subject. 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 

979  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Tell  Officer  “Printype”  to  write  me  a  let¬ 
ter  and  send  me  his  Book.  I’m  interested. 


This  radical  departure  from  the  old  style  ‘^outline**  letters 
makes  it  possible  to  produce,  on  Tfu  Oliver  Typewriter, 
of  manuscript  as  clear  and  attractive  as  that  of  the  finest  Seek. 
The  Oliver  is  the  first  and  only  t>i>ewrtter  that  successfully 
prints  Print! 

The  Prima^  Reason 

Print>'pe  resulted  from  our  discovery  that  ^'outline**  t>’pe, 
with  its  sapnenessy  due  to  absence  of  shading,  was  harmful  to 

the  eyes.  The  SUent  Test 

For  months,  without  any  advertising,  we  put  hundreds  of 
Printype  Oliver  Typewriters  into  actual  service,  in  many  diverse 
lines  of  business.  We  wanted  the  public’s  verdict.  It  came  in 
a  burst  of  admiration  and  a  Hood  of  orders  that  proved  Printype 
a  brilliant  success. 

Printype  letters,  wherever  seen ,  excited  the  keenest  interest. 
Business  men  who  received  their  first  Printype  letter  almost  in¬ 
variably  answered,  post  haste— “  H  here  didyouget  that  type!" 
Thus  Printype  captured  the  country  without  firing  a  single  shot. 

Price  Not  Advanced 

The  Printvpe  Oliver  T>T>e^Titer  sells  for  >100.  You  can  pay 
at  the  rate  of  17  cents  a  day.  The  *‘Pnnt>’per’’  is  our  latest  and 
best  model.  The  new  type  adds  ^  per.cent  to  the  value,  but  not 
one  cent  to  the  price.  A  small  cash  payment  brings  the  machine. 
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nestlH’s  food  company, 

93  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  book  and  trial  package. 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 


Mothers  of  the  Nation, 

Be  Glad! 

Our  babies — who  were  dyin^  one  in  six — are  stay¬ 
ing  with  us  now.  Their  cheeks  are  dimpling  with 
h^th  because  we  are  learning  how  to  keep  them  well. 

We  are  learning  slowly  this — the  alphabet  of  baby 
health — ^that  the  Mother’s  milk  is  best;  that  cows’ 
milk  is  for  calves,  not  for  babies;  that  germs  lie  in 
milk  bottles — that  the  only  substitute  for  mother’s  milk 
must  be  so  like  mother’s  milk  that  baby  feels  no  change. 

Nesile’sFooJl 

answers  the  need. 

The  purified  milk  of  healthy  cows  from  our  own 
guarded  dairies,  scientifically  modified,  with 
need  of  wheat  and  sugar  added — that  is  NESTLE’S 
FOOD — cold  water  and  two  minutes*  boiling  pre¬ 
pares  it. 

12  full  feedints  await  jroor  baby  here.  Send  for  it — free 
today.  Witb  it  you  will  yet  also  free  tbe  valuable  book. 
‘Infant  Feediny  and  Hyyiene.”  You  owe  it  to  your  baby  to 
read  tbk  book. 


Buy  the  Most 
Efficient  Refrigerator 

You  buy,  or  should  buy,  a  refrigerator  to 
keep  your  food  supply  pure  and  •wholesome— 
just  to  keep  it  cold  doesn’t  necessarily  in¬ 
sure  its  purity. 

It  must  be  kept  in  Jresh^ 
air  to  prevent  contamination  and  the 
development  of  germ  life.  The  air  in  ice¬ 
boxes  ai.d  many  refrigerators  is  moist, 
stagnant,  often  impure  —  encouraging  the 
very  thing  you  are  trying  to  prevent. 

The  Seeger  Siphon  has  demonstrated  itself 
to  be  the  most  efficient  method  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  constant  circulation  of  pure,  fresh,  dry, 
cold  air  in  refrigerators. 

It  is  patented  by  the  Seeger  Refrigerator 
Company  and  used  only  in 

SFFnFR 

AND  ONLY 

Siphon  Refrigerator 

This  Siphon  Systemj  together  with  the  14  layers 
of  insulating  material  in  the  walls,  combine  to 
make  the  Seeger,  also,  the  most  economical  in 
consumption  of  ice. 

Its  one-piece  smooth,  white,  elastic  enamel  or 
porcelain  lining  with  rounded  comers  makes  it  the 
easiest  to  keep  clean. 

Why  not  get  the  utmost  in  a  refrigerator— the 
ra<ys\  efficient  refrigerator — since  it  costs  no  more 
than  other  high-grade  makes,  and  the  health  of 
your  family  deMnds  to  a  lar^  extent  upon  the 
purity  of  your  food  supply? 

Sold  By  Dealers  Under 
The  Seeger  Guarantee 

Go  see  them;  compare  them  point  by  wint 
with  other  refrigerators.  Ask  about  the  libera! 
guarantee. 

Write  for  the  Seeger  Book  explaining  the  Seeger 
Siphon  and  other  exclusive  interesting  features 
in  detail. 

If  we  haven’t  a  dealer  in  your  town  we  will  ship 
a  Seeger  direct. 

Seeger  Refrigerator  Co. 

854-879  Arcade  St.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Califomia  Branch.  413-15  E.  3rd  St.,  Lot  Antdet. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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This  is  no  ordinary  "drink-it-just-to-be-drinking- 
something”  beverage.  Coca-Cola  has  distinctive, 
individual  qualities  that  you  will  recognize.  Just  to 
look  at  a  glass  of  it  tells  the  story — bright,  spark¬ 
ling,  clear. 

Delightfully  refreshing — completely  thirst* 
quenching — absolutely  wholesome.  It’s  worth 
repeating. 


Delicious — Refreshing 
—  ^  Thirst-Quenching 


Demand  the  Genuine- 
Refuse  Substitutes. 


Send  for  our 
free  Booklet, 


Whenever 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY,  Atlanta,  ga 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Have  that  quality  which  makes 
permanent  the  comfort,  con¬ 
venience  and  security  of  the 
finger-piece  eyeglass. 

A  manufacturing  experience 
of  eighty  years  is  back  of  this 
mounting.  Ask  your  optician 
for  the  Fits-U. 


The  Cenalne  Fit>-U 


Write  for  “The  Glass  of  Fashion 


Addretc  Dept.  A 

American  Optical  Company 
Southbridge,  Mass. 

Largest  makers  of  spectacles,  eyeglasses 
and  lenses  in  the  world 
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The  Story 
the  Moving 
Pictures  Told 

“Never  mind  how  strong  you  are,  What 
d’ya  know  ?  *’ 

Brains — not  brawn,  count  most  where 
large  salaries  are  to  be  had.  "What  d’y* 
know?"  is  the  one  question  that  draws  the 
line  between  failure  and  success. 

Are  you  so  proficient  at  one  thing  that 
it  will  win  you  a-big  salary  ?  You  can  be. 
Mark  the  attached  coupon  opposite  the  occu¬ 
pation  that  appeals  to  you,  and  mail  the  coupon 
to  the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

It  doesn't  matter  what  your  handicaps 
may  be — whether  you  live  far  away,  have  little 
spare  time  or  spare  cash — so  long  as  you  lave 
ambition,  the  I.  C.  S.  can  train  you  in  your 
own  home  to  fill  just  the  position  for  which 
you  have  a  natural  liking. 

The  I.  C.  S.  has  been  raising  salaries  for 
over  21  years.  This  is  sound  proof  of  I.C.S. 
ability  to  raise  your  salary.  Marking  the 
coupon  to  find  how  the  I.C.S.  con  raise  your 
salary  costs  nothing  and  places  you  under  no 
obligation.  Mark  and  Mad  it  NOW. 


SB 


SalennaDshlp 
Klectrleal  Enstiwer 
Elec.  Uabtlna  Supt. 
Tel»pboM  Expert 
Arrbl  tect 

BuUdlnp  Contrartor 
Anhlto.taral  Praltnaa 
Structural  Enjineee 
OamU  CaaatrMtUa 
Mecban.  Enstueer 
■.ahaalMl  Prattauaa 
Civil  Eusineer 
■  tM  Sayriat.aS.at 
StatlaoaiT  Enslneer 
riaatMac  S  StMU  riltia« 
Gas  Enplnea 


Civil  Service 
Bookbeepinc 
Ittia.rrasST  *  TT»»"ritla» 
W'lndow  Trlmtnlos 
Sbow  Card  Wiillns 
Utteriav  aaS  Sica  rriaUac 
Advertlslnc 
C.uu»rilal  lllariratlac 
Industrial  Dcalcnlns 
Cosumerdal  Law 
SatmaMI.  Baaaiac 
Endlsb  Branches 
PonItiT  Faimlnc 
Tcacbcr  SsuM 

Arriraltara  Vrearil 

Chwlri  e.raua 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tom  to  i>age  a. 
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ATrip  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

The  magic  lure  of  the  Northland  is  calling  1913 
tourists  to  view  its  stupendous  mountain  scenery,  to 
enjoy  its  delightful  summer  climate.  Write  for  free  book. 

See  the  Glaciers! 

their  wonderful  characteristics.  Takethe  famousr*  “ 
"Inside”  ocean  voyage  from  Seattle  or  Vancouver.  See  Travels 

f  Sitka,  Wrangel — the  land  of  totem  poles.  Stop  off  at 
Slocuay — the  Mteway  to  the  Interior.  The  moat  interesting  trip 
lies  beyond — see  the  Interior.  Travel  b»  rail  and  steamer  to  these  ’fT />  ir  j 
wonder  spcds  :  Atlin.  Miles  Canyon,  WUte  Horse  Rapids,  Dawson  \  ^  ! 

md  cross  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Fairbanks  V  |g'  u 

WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 


FThe  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route  is  the  only  line  that  enables 
you  to  visit  all  of  these  scenic  i>oints  in  perfect  comfort.  Mod-  i 
^  ern  parlor  cars  and_i>erfectly  equipped  steamers  will  make  1 
M  yoor  i^mey  pleasant  Tbe  hotel  aceommodatkms  are  excellent.  Decide  I 
to  BMUte  this  trip  to  tbe  land  of  inexpressible  scenic  grandeur  this  summer,  f 

Writg  for  These  FREE  Books!  I 


r  Lot  ns  send  yon  these  books  portraying  vividly  the  wondeia  of  Alaska  and 
'the  Yukon.  Write  at  once  and  we  will  send  you  special  round  trip  rates,  J 
maps  and  daseriptive  bo^s  —  FREE.  Address: 


w  Hermna  Wsig,  Gsa.  Aft. 

^  WHITE  PASS  A  YUKON  ROUTE  OR 

n  No.  La  ^lle  St.,  Chicago  (IT) 


Traffic  Dopt.  J 

WHITE  PASS  K  YUKON  ROUTE  / 
33  Hastings  St.,  Vaoeoavar,  B.  C. 


30  Dtyi’  Trial— Factory  Price — Cash  or  Credit 
Direct  from  bctory  to  yon— saving  you  store  profits.  We  pay 
ircithi  asl  (BSiantce  your  money  back  and  remoy-al  of  refrigerator 
u  socipcnK  to  you  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied.  Easy  terms 
ilaoKCODvauentfor  you.  Send  for  book  NOW— A  letter  or  postaL 
Msarsa  Rafrigerator  Co.,  Station  IS  E.,  Lockland,  Ohio 


which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  to  materially 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living — how  to  have  better,  more 
nourishing  food — how  to  keep  food  longer  without  spoiling 
— how  to  cut  down  ice  bills — how  to  guard  against  sick¬ 
ness — doctor’s  bills. 


Is  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning 

Your  Family? 


Monroe 


Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  a  refrigerator 
which  cannot  be  kept  sweet,  clean  and  whole¬ 
some,  as  you  can  easily  keep  the  Monroe,  is 
always  dangerous  to  the  health  of  your  family. 
The  Monroe  is  the  only  refrigerator  made  with 

Solid  Porcelain 
Compartments 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places  for  the  disease 
germs  that  poison  food  which  in  turn  poisons  people.  Not 
cheap  “bath-tub”  porcelain-ynom/,  but  one  solid  piece  of 
snow-white  unbreakable  porcelain  ware — nothing  to  crack, 
craze,  chip,  break  or  absorb  moisture — but  genuine  porce¬ 
lain,  over  an  inch  thick — as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china  bowl 
— every  corner  rounded — not  a  single  crack,  crevice,  joint, 
screw-head  or  any  other  lodging  place  for  dirt  and  the 
germs  of  disease  and  decay.  Send  at  once  for 

17 D 1717  About  Re¬ 
ar  IvHiIli  JV  frigerators 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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I Renews  1 1 

Eventliin^fioniGHUrloGarrct  ^ 

^Id  ill  Paint,  naixlwaiv.  Dinig  &  Dc|>artiiit.*nt  Stuix'A'^S 
Cleveland  Tlie  Clidden  Vamisli  Co.  Toronto 


Pictures 


i6o  pages  of  con* 
photographic 
information 
the 

terms  he  can 
understand.  Full 
treatment  of  such 
subjects  as  lenses, 
the  choice  of  a  camera,  outdoor  and  indoor 
photography,  home  portraiture,  flashlight 
work,  developing  (both  the  tank  and  dark 
room  methods),  printing  with  gaslight,  print¬ 
ing-out  and  platinum  papers,  enlarnng  and 
jantem  slide  making.  Seventy-four  naU  tone 
illustrations,  thirty  Tudd  diagrams. 

Price,  with  card  board  cover,  as  cents,  at  your 
dealers  or  by  mail,  postpaid.  Library  edition,  cloth 
cover,  with  four  genuine  photographic  illustrations 
bound  in,  fi4». 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  Tkt  K»J»k  Ciij. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Tkt  Hardwarm  Dmal^r  in  Your  City  Soil*  **PEARL’* 

One  Glance  Shows  the 
IMerence  Between  PEARL  Wire 
Cloth  and  Ordinary  **Screen** 

Just  one  glance  at  beautiful  Gilbert  &  Bennett 
PEARL  Wire  Cloth  and  a  mental  comparison  with  the 
ugh,  lasatkfactor)'  painted  screens  you  have  been  using,  will 
you  decide  in  ib  favor.  And  you’ll  make  no  mistake. 

Screens  don’t  wtar  out — they  rust  out.  Gilbert  & 
Bennett  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  is  rendered  practically 
nut-^rif  by  its  pearl-like,  metallic  coating— as  a  result  it 
dedes  the  ravages  of  weather  and  is  almost  wear-proof. 
^“>kCii»tnT  I  BiimrTTrt 


U  WIRE  Cloth 

For  Screening  Doors,  Windows  and  Porches 

Gilbert  &  Bennett  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  requires  no 
painting  and  its  handsome  finish  upon  exposure  to  the 
weather  soon  turns  to  an  “invisible”  gray  color  and  stays  that 
way.  It  offers  practically  no  obstruction  to  the  vision. 

Its  smooth  surface  affords  no  lodging  place  for  dust 
or  dirt,  CMisequently  Gilbert  &  Bennett  PEARL  Wire 
Cloth  meshes  are  clean  and  clear  all  the  time. 

And  when  it  comes  to  cost — well  “  PEARL”  out- 
jasts  ordinary  screening  by  such  a  long  time  that  it  easily 
most  economical  screen  you  can  buy.  But  make  sure  of 
ptting  genuine  PEARL  by  looking  for  the  mark  of  identihea- 
two  copper  wires  in  the 

The  best  hardware  dealer 
in  your  ciw  sells  Gilbert  & 

Ben^  PEARL  Wire  Cloth.  .  : 

See  him  and  “PEARL”  at  the  V 

Or— if  you  prefer —  &  . 

WTiteourChicago  office  for  sam-  V -v 

ptes  and  complete  information. 


Architects 


Find  out  about  Pearl  Wire  I  ^ritm  forThaoaSamptma 
Cl^  Send  us  your  name  and  I  Parttcularo— 

smnplS^  particulars  and  I  Addru.  our  Chioogo  OCool 


The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

•  .  lEotabliohmd  1818) 

—  Cswietowu,  Cmu.  —  New  Terk  City  —  Kausat  City,  Mo. 


PC  BGCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 

The  dentifrice^ 
that  proves 
its  efficiency 
by  actual 
test 


Send  for  these 
Acid-Test  Papers 

and  find  out  if  your  teeth  are  being 
injured  by  “acid-mouth,”  the  chief 
cause  of  tooth-decay,  and  see  how 
this  is  overcome  by 


PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


When  you  overcome  “acid-mouth” 
by  the  use  of  Pebeco,  you  stand  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  of  keeping  your  teeth  sound 
and  white  for  life. 

No  other  dentifrice  is  like  Pebeco  in 
this  respect.  It  is  especially  made  to 
overcome  “acid-mouth,”  as  well  as  to 
beautifully  clean,  whiten  and  polish  the 
teeth  and  purify  the  breath.  It  gives  a 
delightful  sensation  of  refreshment  and 
revitalisation  to  the  mouth. 

Send  for  Free  10-Day  Trial  Tube 


and  Acid.Test  Papers 


Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  is  a  scientific 
product  of  the  hygienic  laboratories  of 
P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co. ,  Hamburg,  Germany. 
Sold  everywhere  in  large  tubes.  Very 
economical.  Saves  money — saves  teeth. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  MaBulactariaf  Cheausts 

Produeert  of  Lehn  Ot  Pink’s  Rivtrio  Tateum 
118  Williun  Street  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magaxine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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A  Terra  Cotta  TILE  ROOF 

offers  every  advantage  to  the  builder 

It  gives  stability  and  character  to  a  building  wMIe  adding  to  its  architectural  beauty.  A 
poor  roof  on  a  house  gives  it  a  cheap  appearance,  while  an 'attractive  durable  roof  increases 
the  selling  value.  A  Tile  Roof  affords  the  only  perfect  shelter.  It  protects  from  extreme 
heat  and  cold  as  well  as  moisture — the  only  roof  that  is  absolutely  proof  against  fire  and 
lightning.  It  requires  no  repairs  —  does  not  fade,  tarnish  or  decay — is  everlasting.  The 
only  expense  is  the  first  cost  —  cheaper  materials  in  time  cost  just  as  much  or  more. 

Write  for  our  illuetrated  booklet  **The  Roof  Beeutifal,**  printed  in  colors,  referrins 
to  the  arjsin  end  use  of  Tiles.  ^  It  cooteins  views  of  menx  beautiful  homes  with 
roofs  of  Terra  Cotta  Tile  and  is  sent  free  on  request  to  any  prospectiTe  builder. 

LUDOWICI^ELADON  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Terra  Cotta  Roofins  Tilas 

General  Offices :  Monroe  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


*‘LOOK  OVER  THE  ROSS” 

Your  next  Rifle  should  be  a 
"ROSS”  .280-(inoh  Velocity) 

The  unequalled  power  and  consequent  low  traject¬ 
ory  of  this  .280  “Ross”  model,  its  great  strength  and 
safety,  its  ability  to  withstand  at  the  breech  the  greatest  of 
pressures,  its  wonderful  accuracy,  its  power  to  anchor  any 
game  it  fairly  hits,  all  these  qualities  are  conceded. 

Increased  manufacturing  facilities  devoted  to  this  special  model, 
and  new  selling  arrangements  in  tbe  United  States  wiU  enable  this 
“Ross”  model  to  be  retailed  at  a  uniform  price  of 

$55.00  Duty  paid  New  York — after  May  Ist. 

No  sportsman  will  grudge  this  price  for  the  very  best  rifle  in  the  world. 

THE  “ROSS”  .280  SPORTING  CARTRIDGE 

with  cupper  tube  expanding  bullet  (patented)  can  now  be  bought  from  dealers  throughout  the  United 
States,  at  $7.50  per  hundred.  The  accuracy,  range,  and  stopping  power  of  this  cartridge  have  excited  the 
attention  of  hunters  of  large  game  throughout  the  world.  This  is  the  cartridge  which  givM  the  best  results 
and  should  always  be  usedi  with  the  ''Ross’*  .280.  If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you  the  “Ross”  .280  and 
tbe  “Ross'*  Sporting  Cartridge,  write  direct  for  Illustrated  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Ross  Rifle  Co.,  Department  M.  2  ,  Quebec,  Canada. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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appreciate  an 
opportunity  to  earn 


for  about  an  hour’s  work  each  day 
from  May  1  5th  to  June  1 6th,  write 
at  once  to 

k  HELPMATES  A 

Butterick  Building 
New  York 


/  Why  Be 
/  “Hard  Up” 
When  Money  is 

So  Elasily  Earned 

’  * 

Tliis  is  “an  idle  dream”  unless  you 
act  on  the  suggestion.  Better  hll  out  the 
^  coupon  and  make  your  dreams  come  true. 

/  HELPMATES 

Butterick  Building  New  Y ork 

I  want  to  know  about  tbe  opportunity  to  make  f  1  to  a 
day  from  May  15th  to  June  I6th.  I  am  willins  to  do  a 
reasonable  amount  of  work  to  earn  such  a  reward. 


1  he  work — if  you  can  call  it 
that — can  be  done  in  your  spare 
time,  without  interfering  with 
your  other  duties.  No  experience 
is  necessary.  We  will  send  you 
full  particulars  so  that  you  can 
begin  to  earn  the  very  day  you 
hear  from  us. 

Don’t  say  it’s  too  good  to  be 
true.  The  opportunity  is  here 
Will  you  grasp  it? 


Name 


Occupation 


Address. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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says  little  Yim  Chon;:',  and  Wu  Ting  Fang 
listens  with  delight  to  his  grandson.  For  the  eminent 
Chinese  diplomat  and  statesman,  formerly  deaf, 
hears  again.  He  is  one  of  the  17,000  suflerers  from 
deafness  whose  bearing  has  been  restored  by  the 
remarkable 


The  world* s  standard 
Known  wherever  ham- 
moef^s  are  kpown 

They  are  the  original 
American  hammocks,  in¬ 
vented  and  developed  by 
the  largest  manufacturers  of  ham¬ 
mocks  in  the  world. 

Palmer  Hammocks  are  cotsceJeJ  to  he  the 
hijhat  accomplUhment  In  hammock  hullJ- 
Ing.  Thru  are  luxurioas  In  design.  In  the 
quaity  of  material.  In  the  charader  of 
utorkmarKhIp  and  In  the  comfort  and  grace 
that  readily  dulinguUh  them. 

Look  for  the  Palmer  Label 
on  Every  Hammock 

Buy  a  “Palmer’*  and 

Eiyoy  Hammocking 

Slug  Hammocks  from  $1  to  $8 
Coack  Hammocks  from  $5  to  $25 

Dealers  generally  carpr  Palmer  Ham¬ 
mocks.  those  who  don't  will  gladly  have 
your  order  hlled.  Catalog,  in  colors, 
illustrating  complete  line,  is  yours  (or 


NEW  4-TONE 

Mears  Ear  Phone 


is  absolutely  new  and  scientifically  cor¬ 
rect  in  principle.  It  hag  FOUR  TONES.  It 
is  not  only  four  times  as  lielpful,  four  times  as  effi¬ 
cient,  four  times  as  convenient,  and  four  times  as 
satisfactory  as  the  best  device  of  earlier  invention, 
but  Its  use  positively  benefits  and  improves  the 
natural  hearing. 

This  perfected  model  Mears  is  instantly  adaptable 
to  every  condition  and  requirement.  Your  finger 
moves  a  tiny  switch  on  the  back  of  the  ^ 
receiver  and  cbooees  any  one  of  ita  jT/  i  \ 

four  different  tone  adjustments.  '  /'  i 

Every  ^und  made  clear  and  \  \ 

Free  Trial  yUKSt /A 

Will  yoa  try  a  Hears  Bmt  ^  \m 

Phone  for  ten  days  in  your 
own  home  at  our  expense? 

Will  you  believe  the  evidence 
of  your  own  enrs?  The  trial 
cost  you  Dotbinff.  Write  us  today. 

order  to  give  our 

a  Xiw  X  wX  patrons  the  personal 

service  that  is  po^ible  only  when  wedeal  with  them 
Mrectf  we  have  discontinueo  all  our  American  Agencies. 
Our  New  4’Tone  model  ear  phone  can  be  had  only  direct  from 
our  New  York  office.  To  advertise  our  new  direct  selling 
plan  and  to  introduce  the  perfected  Hears  4-ToDe,  we  are 
making  a  Special  Limited  Otter  for  a  abort  time  only. 
If  volt  live  in  Xew  York,  call  at  our  offices  for 
free  demonstration. 


The  1.  E.  PALMER  CO. 

V  Arswsns  Milk 

MIDDLETOWN. 


Fill  out  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us.^  Mean  Ear 
We  will  send  you  promptly  the  Mears^  PI,«m 
Ear  Phone  Book.  This  book  explains^  mono 
the  causes  of  deafness,  tells  how  to^  Suite  It3S 
check  the  progress  of  the  malady  ^  am  xj  rsn.  «»- 
and  how  to  treat  it.  Mail  the  /  v” 

coupon  today  for  this  book  and  ^  *• 

Special  Introdactory  Offer.  Do^  wntlemen:  Please 
it  now.  jy  tne,  free  and  post- 

d'  paid,  your  Mears  Ear 
M  ears  Ear  /  f  hone  Booklet  and  partic- 
Jr  ulars  of  your  Special  Intro- 
t^none  ^O.  ^  ductory  Offer  on  your  new 
laK  /  model  Four-Tone  Mears  Ear 

.  -  -  r!  -  ♦♦  Trial  Offer. 

45  W.  34th  St.,  ^ 

NEW  YORK /Name _ 

N.  Y.  / 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


H.  O.  WILBUR  &  SONS,  Inc. 
235  North  Third  St.  Philadelphia 
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The  advertiaements  in  Everybody’*  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


A  Personal  Word  From  "The  Man  Behind  The  Name* 

"We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every  effort  to  secnn  Ih 
highest  efficiency  throughout  our  organization,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  meli' 
ods  of  piano-building  and  by  using  that  knowledge,  w’e  give  to  the  making  of  etd 
jNrtrr  k.%in  Piano  and  the  Steger  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest  care  in  workmsnahi; 
years  of  experience  and  the  nnest  materials  the  world  can  supply,  realizing  that  ( 
future  growth  and  progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  0?  every 
strument  sent  forth  from  our  lactories."  John  Y.  Steger. 

^teller 

Pianos  and  Natural  Player-Pianos 

When  you  buy  a  Jhe^rrkileaB  Piano  you  pay  for  no 
i  commission  or  allowances  or  extras.  You  pa^  only  the 
-- —  »  factory  cost,  plus  a  small  profit,  and  you  get  an  instrument 
gtI\fi*”pLi*  excellent  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest 
type  of  pleasure  for  your  home-circle. 

Airgtr  ftS*M  Pianos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro¬ 
ducts  of  £urope  and  America.  They  are  made  In  the  great  Steger  plano- 
lactorles  at  Steger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Steger. 

PLANS  FOR  PAYMENT  THAT  MAKE  BUYlNd  CONVENIENT 
Tk«  Stegtrldra  Approval  Flan. 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  other 

it^iHng  literature,  ufkieh  ex.  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

JMaiw  w.  Sent  free  on  regueet.  Stegse  Bnildbsg.  Clucago.  nil.....*- 


WILBURBUDS 


If  your  dealer's 
“all  out.’’  we’ll 
mail  you  more 
than  a  pound 
for  $1,  —  or  a 
big  trial  box  for 
a  dime. 


Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  our 
Chocolate  Spe<>' 
laities.  We  can 
now  deliver  di- 
rect  to  your 
door  by  Parcel 
Post. 


are  a  treat  for  your  "chocolate  tooth."  Just  dainty 
morsels  of  pure,  solid  chocolate — deliciously  flavored, 
exquisitely  smooth  and 


Made  to  Melt  in  your  Mouth 


Packed  in  loc.,  25c.,  half  pound  and 
pound  boxes;  sold  by  druggists,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  candy  shops.  Each 
“Wilburbud"  protected  by  a  pure  tin  foil 
wrapping — each  box  securely  sealed  and 
stamped  with  this  mark — 


"  THE  SIGN  OF  PURITY" 


EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

128  M  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wi». 

H8w  York  City  kkowrooaa;  Emdsoa  T«r- 

BmilAlBc.  SO  Ckmrck  K.  T.  A 

OAlitoralft  Bhowroomt:  41$  Mftrket 
ttTMt,  B*b  ProBolaeo,  Col. 

MftttU  E«pr«Mat*tiv«8:  Wood* 
ko«M  OmoUbo  BbsIbo  Co., 
et-M  MutOB  StrMt. 
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^  Why 
Thousands  are  ^ 


“EVINRUDING 


” 


W  exultation — the  joy  of  dashing  over  the 

Ki  water  with  a  motor  driven  rowboat  makes  the 

"  summer  a  different  summer  than  you  ever  spent 
,  before.  It  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  explore 
little  corners  of  the  lake,  every  mile  of  the  river’s 
f  shore;  to  take  your  family  and  your  friends  for  trips 
#  upon  the  water,  and  the  most  attractive  feature  of  it  all 
J  is  that  when  you  change  lakes  or  rivers  you  take  your 
motor  right  with  you 'and  attach  it  to  any  rowboat  you 
wish  in  less  than  one  minute.  The 


DETACHABLE 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR 


CARRIES  LIKE  A  SATCHEL 


weighs  but  50  lbs.,  and  starts  with  a  fling  of  the  fly  wheel  (no  cranking) 
It  is  very  strong  in  construction,  built  of  the  finest  bronze  and  nickel  steel 
procurable,  and  with  the  same  care  given  to  a  finely  made  automobile 
engine.  It  is  adjustable  to  angle  and  depth  of  stern  of  all  rowboats,  and 
gives  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  Its  propeller  is  weedless,  and 
the  motor  is  free  from  vibration,  and  clean  to  handle.  Women  and 
children  operate  it  with  ease,  and  its  simplicity  and  other  excellent 
features  have  brought  about  its  use  by  thousands  who,  experiencing 
the  delightful  thrill  of  dashing  through  the  waves  in  a  motor 
driven  rowboat,  knew  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  on 
“  the  water  that  they  never  had  before. 


Beautifully  illustrated  catalog  describing  the 
motor  and  showing  its  use  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Magnificent  Steei  Launch  $QC 

Complete  With  CnKine,  Rendy  to  Ron 


"7'  *; .  .•  ^  Detroit  tw»<jete  fvwnibU  «oc1bm  with  epMd  cooUoUmiltT«r— 

.  I  -  without  erftakiiic~Hut  ooly  t  Boriot  purtr—wa jod«  cua  rtiB  it.  The  Safe  Latinch—^w^ 

.  latolj  aoo»»inkibh  a— >ii  ao  boathoa>a  All  boati  ftttod  with  alr^ti^t  eoapartmeati 

aol  liak.  l«ak  or  nwi.  W«  ara  iola  owaara  of  tha  palanta  for  tba  maaafaetara  of  rolM  itt^ 
lock-aiamad  alaal  boata.  Ordart  flilad  tba  dar  iher  ara  raoHvad.  Boat#  ^ppad  to 
partoftha  world.  Free  Catalog.  Steel  KowboaU,  $!SO.  (*« 

MICNtOAN  STCCL  BOAT  CO.»  12SO  leffereee  Avenwe,  Detrelt,  MMcii.,  U.S.  Ai 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tum^to  page  a. 
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THE  MOST  USEFUL  ARTiaE 
T  FOR  ANYOUTWe  OR  ABOUT 


THE  HOME  IS  A 


STEAMER 


You  can  have  the  best 
style,  tailoring,  and 
woolens  by  demanding 
Adler- Rochester 
Clothes 

L,  Adler  Bros.  6  Co. 

Rocheeler,  N.  Y. 

W  rite  for  oar  Style  Book 
giving  (Ke  correct  oprtng  and 
Summer,  1913  Styles  and  l^rea# 
Suggeationa. 


3  CUSTOM  SHIRTS  FOR  $5.00 

I  make  shirts  that  fit  you,  because  1  make  your  shirts  from  your  measuie- 
ments  aad  guarantee  to  take  them  back  if  they  do  not  satist)'  you. 

1  send  yoa  100  samples  to  select  from 
I  sead  you  measurement  blaak  with  rules.  I  send  you  the  finished  diirti 
express  preiiaid.  No  ready-made  shirts  ia  my  shop,  but  fscilities  for  quick 
deuvery  of  the  highest  (pade  of  custom  work.  Write  for  my  samples. 
(Higher  priced  fabrics,  too.)  Spring  samples  now  ready.  No  agents. 
CLARENCE  E.  HEAD  Master  of  Shlrtcraft) 

Sod  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Just  Think  of  It! 


Only  S^JSO 
Rocker^^ 

y  Your  dealer  asks  tlG.  We  ac¬ 
tually  .roiv  you  $7.50.  Handsome 
Quartered  Oak  Rocker  with  Mar¬ 
lene  leather  cushion.  Height 
35  in.;  width  31  in.;  depth  21  in.; 
shippM  in  four  scions,  easily 
assembled,  at  this  low  factory 
/r>Vr— guaranteed  or  money  back. 

FEEE  BOOK  OH  BB00K8  MABTEB-BOILT  FtTRHITUKE 
Shows  100  designs  of  rockers,  settees,  desks, 
chairs,  couches,  etc.  Write  today  sure. 
BB00E8  >CFa.  00..  140B  gidsey  St..  Saginaw,  Mich. 


16  Years  in  the  Business 


(nac^ 

BookC^ineis 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  Thej'  Arc 

MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS  — 


Portable  Ready- Built  Cottages] 

^  -  -  Complete  Ready  To  Set  On  The  Foundation 


Bungalowt,  ChapolM,  Sehoolhouttt,  CaraaoM.Stadioo,  Playhoutet,  ote. 

When  shipped  (rom  our  factory  they  are  Itcndy-Bullt  cxmplcie  In  every  oetai 
ready  to  set  on  the  foundation.  No  carpenter,  no  sawing,  no  flttliie.  u  every 
piece  is  ftniabMl  aad  fitted.  Oar  hooaee  are  eooetmeted  on  the  UNIT  SxcTEII.  Easily  shaped  yd 
hailed.  ANY  ONE  CAN  ERETT  THEM.  All  Mm  part|  are  noiwben^.  We  amd  a  flourpkn 
the  number  aM  ah^inc  the  locatioA  of  every  piece.  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT.  EnrUise  4o  pogttge 
for  our  PRECHANDSOME  BOOK  OF  PLANS  AND  DGSIgNS.  SATISFAC^ON  GUAKAFFlTtp. 
MER8HON  A  MORLEY  CO. 


»lece.  WE  PAY  THE  FRQGHT.  EnrUwe  4o  pngare 
I  AND  DGSIgNS.  SATISFAC^ON  GUAKAFTTEtD. 
611  Main  St.,  Saj^naw,  Midi.,  I'.  8.  A, 
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ALABASTINE 


Millionaires*  Walls  For  You 


XkeaalU  of  tlie  costliest  homes  are  Alabastined,  because  of  the  rich,  beautiful  Alabas- 
I— nimter  colors.  You  can  have  the  same  effects  at  low  cost.  Just  mix  this  fashionable 
.|SK  tap  fta  waterK;olor  (powder)  with  cold 

tal— lA^  n-^  water  and  apply  with  ordinary 

.  Bi wall  brush.  Won’t  rub  off,  chip 

according 

"  t®  directions  on  each  package. 

The  Beautiful  Wall  Tint  Gives  all  shades  of  every 


Iff^ntiful  tint.  A  laiasti)ie  is  not  kahomin*.  Ask  for  Alabastine. 
ehett  lower  walls  get  finger.marked  and  need 


bftaity  tod  m^ts  of  Ataliastine  and  can  be  wa&hed 
•Expand  water  besides.  Accept  no  subeti. 

MM  lor  Alabastine  or  Alabesco.  Write;  we  ^  >.  ««  . 

latl  ]ro«  where  you  can  get  them.  lAA  Flat  Waanaoi*  Wail  ratnt 

FREE  BOOK-40  Color  I  .  .  a  D  ac JIMr  831  GrandviUe  Road.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Plans  for  Your  Walls  1  ALADAOlinC  CO.,  „  Desk  31.  lOS  Water  Street.  New  York  City. 


^  Buythe  Freezer  that  lasts  a  lifetime-^et  a 
Triple  Motion 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN 

Ice  Cream  Freezer 

EasSest  to  operate — qukkest  in  aetioa — makes  purest  ics 
cream.  Sold  by  dealeis  everywhere. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "Frozen  Dainties.  " 

’  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  FREEZER  CO.  ^ 
V  Dopt.  L,  Nashua.  N.  H.  y 


The  neatest 

advance  ol  all  in  solving  your  tire  prt^lem— 
I  1717  Puncture-Prool  T1D17C 
LilLlla  PNEUMATIC  1  llxILiD 
Pneumatic  for  comfort,  pundure-proc/  for  un¬ 
interrupted  service.  Write  for  our 
Money-Back  Guarantee 
and  Booklet  which  explains  unique 

construction  that  assures  greater  mileage  as 
well  as  freedom  from  punctures.  One  user 
reports  an  ooeroge  mik^  of  6026  per  tin  on 
140  tins,  vfithout  a  single  puncture  or  inner 
tube  replacement. 

Lss  DUtribators  in  Hew  York.  Chicago.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  St.  Isoals,  Boston.  Clevolsnd.Plttsbmrgh, 
Cincinnati. Washington.  D.  C.,  Minnsspolis,  Mor- 
folk,  Ya.,  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  and  Barden  City, 
B.T.  For  Paciic  Coast:  Chanslor  S  Lyon 

\Co.,  San  Praaeisco,  Xsoe  Angeles,  Fresno, 
Spohane,  Ssattle  and  ^rtiand,  Oro. 


ILEE  TIRE&RimBERCO 


No  hill  toe  steep 
No  sand  too  deep 


Comfort  Really 
Built  In — 


Jackson  comfort  begins  in  the 
blue  prints  of  the  car— the  engi¬ 
neers  provide  for  it  the  same 
as  they  provide  for  power  and 
silence  and  safety. 

“Olympic”  Four  $1500 
"M^estic”  Four  1975 
“Sultoaic”  Six  2650 

Jackgon  Automobile  Company 

1312  E.  Main  St. 

Jacluou.  Mich. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Twenty-five  Years  of  Proof 

I  built  a  house  25  years  ago  and  the  same  shingles 
on  to-day.  Rebuilt  another  five  years  ago,  and  in 
each  case  Cabot’s  Creosote  Stain  in  good  shape. 
Candidly,  I’m  afraid  to  build  without  using  it.” 

Edwin  F.  Carman,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

saved  him  the  expense  of  re-shingling  and  re-staining. 
They  preserve  the  wood  and  lastingly  beautify  it. 
You  protect  yourself  from  tawdry,  Ming  colors  and 
rotting  shingles  by  being  sure  that  Cabot’s  are  used. 

You  can  get  Ca^ft  Stains  all  ouer  the  country.  Send 
for  sarnies  on  wood  and  name  of  nearest  agent, 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  lac.,  Ilha%.  QmmU,  4  OliTfr  SL,  BmIm,  Mass. 


Stained  with  Cabots  Creosote  Stains 
C.  H,  sparry  be*  L,  lY,'Bruyere,  Arch^ts^  Brooklyn,  S,  Y, 


kl*4 


Easy  to  mepan— and  really  nutri¬ 
tious.  Especially  convenient  for 
outdoor  life.  Only  boiling  water 
needed .  w  ith  a  bit  of  cold  milk  or  cream, 
and  sugar,  if  desired.  One  or  two  cup- 
uls  as  sustaining  as  a  light  meal  and 
urpassingly  delightful.  You  can  drink 
U  you  want— it  won't  hurt  you. 

Fret  eample  potlfoij  if  yum  mddrtu  Deyt  JC 
Sold  bv  Good  Grocers 


l4b  Hudson  Streett  New  York 


**  Where  Summer  Is  Five  Septembers  Long" 

You'd  eitioy  n  vacsition  at  either 

Marthas  Vineyard 
or  Nantucket 

Islands  in  the  Atlantic 

W«V«  two  beouUfullT  iUiwtroted  books  that  descrihs 
^cse  isIoimU.  They're  free.  Write  today.  AdyertMOf 
Bureau,  Room  930,  South  Station,  Boston. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  k  HARTFORD  R.  I. 


MOTORS 


Rkmoh  Gems 


Write  For  Carries  off  dust  and  dirt  on  the  duster;  takes  off  scratcheg  Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

Free  and  blemishes;  leaves  the  surface  bright  245  Liquid  Vanaer  BUc., 

Trial  Bottle  and  clean  like  new  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


rA  rAg:  and  a  can  of  Old  Engliah  ^ 
Floor  Wax  ara  all  70U  naad*  and  if  you 
follow  diractiona  you  can  gat  that  soft 
lustra  which  has  mada  “Old  English  '* 
finish  fimous  for  canturias. 

Old  English  Floor  Wax  navar  gats  suckyr 
doasn*t  show  scratches.  Is  most  eco¬ 
nomical  because  it  spreads  isrthar 
and  wears  longer.  Send  for 
Free  Sampi*  and  Book 
^  **  lisWlfd  flmn.  TWir  f’muk  «ai  Can'* 

bijtoy  Convince  rourectf  y 

The  A.  S.  BOYLC  CO.  « 

l»05W.lik$I..Ciacaaeli.O.  / 


y  Send  Booklet 
andFreeSempte 
/  M  I  can  try  Old 
English  Floor  Was 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


^  TOMATO 

a 

,  Roast  Beef^  Pork-*”*  Beans 
f  and  many  other 
;  dishes  are  greatly 
improved  by 


Nature’s  Roof-Garden  i 

Spad  TOUT  lutiimn  out  o(  ihe  heal,  in  the  dry.  tonic  ah  of  the 
■oaaliini  of  Yavapai— On  the  Roof  of  Americn.  Good 
nukeli  and  aO  metropolitan  facditie.  at 

Prescott,  Arizona;  altitude,  5347  feet 

Preacott  ofers  purest  of  mountsin  spring  wster,  more  sunny  da3rs 
«d  ■iMff  temperstures  than  Coloraoo  Springs;  good  road$  atford 
•w  access  to  Crand  Canyon,  splendM  huntiog  and  fishing  grounds 
sad  grshistoric  scenic  wooden. 

Dhsl.  leas  and  mosquitos  unknosm— no  sand  storms  or  tornadoes. 
Sdliiiri  from  uncomplicated  Tukercuhsis,  malaria,  bronchstiB,  bson- 
dml  asthma  and  ihetmatiim  find  relief  hese.  Request  booklet  on 
■■inCa  agriculture  or  cfimalnlogy  of  tecreiary  Chanier  Commerce. 

In  the  Healing  Pines 


RANGER  BIOYGLES 

— Have  impGTttd  rMUr  tkaint,  sprockets  and  pedals:  New 
nf^Departure  Coaster- Brakes  and  Huks:  Pusutare  Preof 
highest  grade  equipment  and  many  adTSoced 
features  possessed  by  no  otherwheels.  Guaranteed  S yrs» 

Wj  FACTORY  PRICES^^THToTcii? 

MIlASsshecls.  Ocher  reliable  models  from  CIS  up.  A  few 
^  good  second-  hand  machines  e  to  M. 

10  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

prepaid,  anywhere  la  U.S.,  without  a  cent  in  aduanee, 
DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from 
anyone  at  any  price  until  you  get  our  big  new  catalog 
—■■—anrf  special Prieet  and  a  marvelous  new o^er.  Apostal 
WV  brings  everything.  tVrite  it  now,  TIAM,  Ceaatse  ■raSe 
Bear  Whe«U.  lampa.  parts.  sundHes.  half  usual  prices. 
Rider  Agents  everywhere  are  colniag  money  sett- 
lag  ow  biryries.  Urcs  and  sundries.  Write  today. 

UKAO  CVCLB  CO«  Dm*,  e-43.  CNICAOO 


O  “Costs  75c— Worth  ^5??  ’ 

^  A  housekeeper  writes,  “The  first  time  I  saw 

Roberts  Lightning  Mixer 

lM  gk  whip  cream  in  half  a  minute,  without  a 

spatter.  I  said  T’ll  have  one— what’s  the 
price?’  and  was  told  ‘Pint  size  50c;  Quart 
size  75c.’  I  thought  it  would  cost  at  least 
}  1 1  U  I  ^1-50,  and  now  I  would  not  take  U  for  mine 

I  Ij  I  I  if  I  could  not  get  another.  First  day  I 

I  |i  n  I  had  it  I  made  butter  with  it  in  about  two 

|;|  y  minutes.  And  now  I  use  it  for  mixing. 

Cl  A  churning  and  blending  anything  and  every- 

L  ['  J  thing  that  is  liquid  or  semi-liquid.” 

St  1  j  I  And  she’s  not  the  only  one.  There  are  at  least 
r  I  n A '  I  *  hundred  thousand  housekeepers  who  find  the 

I  Be  I  Roberts  Lightning  Mixer  indispensable  in  their 

1  f  V— vdp  kitchen. 

I  Ac  your  dealers  or  6y  parcel  post. 

Write  for  agent’s  circular. 

DORSEYMFG.CO.,78BrMiSt.,B«t«i.Ma«. 


Easy  to  Have 
Beautiful  Floors 


Mr  OcUrr  o.^. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  sisiting  your  dealer. 


GEMS 


WHITE. 

VALLEY 


YOU  have  a  Right 
to  INDEPENDENCE 

If  you  have  an  honest  desire  to  esca^  salvied 
S  drudcery,  I  can  instruct  you  how  to  gain  finucal 

I  iudepenoence  —  how  to  secure  a  business  of  mar 

i  own.  Over  SiiOO  others  have  succeeded  and  ate 

'SW  ready  to  help— for  yon  will  help  them. 

Let  Me  Send  You.  XOM. 
the  story  of  this  new  business,  with  convinciai 
FACTS  and  FIGURES.  Write  today  iv 
“  Pointers  on  the  Collection  Business.’’ 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE 

106  Slade  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


w 


fARDWOVE 
RITING  PAPER 


meets  the  requirements  of  the  most  discrim¬ 
inating  men  and  women.  It  embodies  that 
refinement  in  stationery  which  has  long  made 
the  Ward  name  so  distinctively  known  to  many 
refined  correspondents. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  WARDWOVE.  If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  you  {lortfollo 
of  samples  free.  IVnU  for  Portfolio  No.  i. 

SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY,  57-0  Fraaklia  Strest.  Bstlsa,  Mam. 


TYPEWRITEf<S 


^.,rf-.77  FAC  TORY  KtBUll.T 


taithrreBicrlrl-IB. 
Only  two  of  oar  special  bamina.  Haft 


Style  Book  FREE  upon  request 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Ckicaao,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Stride 


Look  for  Name 
in  Shoe 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


This  Curve 


Every  Taste 


A  “Good”  Shoe  is  the  one  that 

wears  well,  fits  right  and  has  distinctive 
appearance  —  all  in  a  measure  a  little 
beyond  your  exi>ectations. 


Did  you  ever  wear  a  Florsheim? 


Look  for  the  Ronheim  Sign — You'll  find  a 
live  dealer  ready  to  show  you  correct  styles  to 
fit  your  feet 

Price  $5.00 

“IMPERIAL”  Quality  $6.00 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


L&C.HardtmulKs 


POCKET  PROPELLING 


(•KONI  2‘fi  I.  BfKK  a 


One  twist  of  thumb  and 
forefinger  brings  lead  up, 
reverse  twist  sends  it  back 
again.  But  while  writing, 
the  lead  won't  move,  how¬ 
ever  hard  jron  press.  Pro¬ 
duced  in  a  variety  of  tasteful 
designs  and  convenient 
sizes,  with  and  without  re¬ 
fills.  Stocked  by  high-class 
stationers  everywhere. 


Make  Your  Own  Porch 
A  Cool,  Shady  Retreat 

VOU  can  enjoy  perfect  seclusion  on  your 
own  Veranda  during  hot,  sultry  days,  or 
turn  it  into  a  perfect  Sleeping  Porch  at 
night,  by  equipping  it  with 
AEROLUX  NO- WHIP  PORCH  SHADES 
These  shades  come  in  several  grades  and 
a  great  variety  of  beautiful  colors,  and  are 
impervious  to  all  weather  conditions.  The 
patent  NO -WHIP  ATTACHMENT  will 
not  let  them  flap  in  the  wind, 

Baautiful  lllustratad  eolor  feldar  dasofibing 
tham  aant  Iraa  upon  raquaat. 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 
320  OakUnd  Street,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


PAD 

Boston  Garter 


LINEN 


Rubber 
Button  Clasp 

HOLDS  YOUR  SOCK 
SMOOTH  AS  YOUR  SKIN 


is  the  quality— the  karat  mark— in  collars. 
Here  is  the  2  for  25c  brand  of  collars  bear- 
ing  the  Warranted  Linen  guarantee 

BARKER  BRAND 
Warranted  Linen  Collars 
Ml  Ml  M  •>*«» — 2  for  25c 
Over  100  styles  to  select  from 
at  all  dealers. 

Send  postal  card  for  our  free  m 
style  book  “E,”  including 
dress  chart. 

Wa.Bariur Ca,  Makers,  Tray,  ILT. 


i»ow  weanng 
“The  Boston 


All  styles  of  Boston  Garter 
Lisle  25c.  EVERYWHERE  Silk  50c. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Face  Powder 


Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for  ^20 

Detroit  canoes  can’t  sink _ 


Detroit  Engine 

Uses  Gasoline  /v  M  »  or  Kerosene 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Simplified, 

Inexpensive 

Sweeping 

There  is  but  one  cleaning  device 
ever  invented  possessing  the  maxi¬ 
mum  cleaning  efficiency  at  the 
minimum  cost  to  the  purchaser, 
namely: 


NATURE  SPEARS 

as  Spring  advances  and  brings  promise  of  new  life  and 
recreation.  LA  BLACHE 
women  everywhere  how  to  keep 
that  fair  complexion  and  the 
velvety  smoothness  of 
preserves  a 
fine  complexion,  restores 
one  that  has  faded. 

R»fua»  Subatltutaa 

Tbpj  BMTbe  danfPToai.  Fleth, 

White,  pink  or  Cream,  C0e.a  box 
dmrrleU  or  by  Orer 

two  mlllioD  boxet  told  aonuflty, 

Send  lOca  for  a  sample  box*  ^Hj^P 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

French  Perfumen.  Dept.  B 
18S  Klneaton  Bt.,  Boton,  Mitae. 


Sweeper 

A  mere  touch  propels  it,  while  the 
rapidly  revolving  brush  lifts  the  fine 
dust  and  grit  out  of  the  carpet  or  rug, 
depositing  it  in  the  pan  receptacles 
confining  all  the  dust,  making  sweeping 
a  positive  pleasure  instead  of  a  drudg¬ 
ery.  No  injury  to  fine  carpets  or  rugs 
when  you  use  the  Bissell  Sweeper ;  no 
changing  of  the  brush  when  sweeping 
the  different  grades  of  carpets  as  the 
brush  adjusts  itself  automatically. 

The  Bissell  Sweeper  is  absolutely 
the  only  efficient  cleaning  device  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  can  afford  to 
buy.  $2.76  to  $6.76  buys  the  very  latest 
improved  BALL-BEARING  BIS- 
SELL’S,  and  it  will  last  It  to  20  years. 
,  Write  for  booklet. 

Ik  BUsell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 

ffk  Dept.  M,  Gruid  Rapidt,  Mick. 

I  k  w  (Largest  Exclusive  Carpet  Sweeper 
I  Manularturers  In  the  World.) 


luiuni  rmuca  ipair  ottirM^T;^ 

xt  any  price  until  you  write  for  our  new  Ixi^e  Af| 
fgliMI  tad  lenm  our  wonderful  proposition  on  the  ioi 
iple  bicycle  gointf  to  your  town, 
neb  ieCMTe  ererywhen  are  maUag  Mg 
lUbll  ABCH  I  V  money  exhibiting  end  srlU^ 
bSryclet.  Wn  S#ll  cheaper  uixn  xny  other  betary. 
'IRBSi  Conntnr*Bmkn  mnr  wiinnint  iimpk 
xirt  and  sundries  at  A«//MnMi//r^rr.  OoMetWaN* 
for  our  tattst  spocioU  offer  on  “Ranger”  bicycle. 

lYCLC  CO.  Dept.  P.43,  CHICAGO 


We  make  all 


All  canoes  f^edar  and  copper  fastened.  - - — 

alaee  and  strlea,  also  power  canoes.  rite  for  free  ratalog, 
giving  prlcee  with  retaller’a  profit  cut  out.  ne  are 
the  largest  mannf sctaiera  of  canoes  in  the  world. 
DETROIT  BOAT  COm  mBallavoa  Are..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Tell  Me  Your  Foot  Troubles 

JU  It  will  ease  your  Mind :  m. 


I  our^iaaontr,  lu,  i:r,  ^uet^7f. 
FSend  lOf  forbozof  SOanoiM.  Booklet  free. 
’  TEARLT  SAIX  NOW  IN  MILUON. 
the  0.  E.  MFC.  CO..  Smeata.  N.  T. 


Spend  Your  Vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Seashore,  Woods  and  Country. 
Splendid  fishing,  yachting,  bathing 
and  golfing.  Cool  breezes  always. 

Send  for  Quaint  Cape  Cod.**  It*s  free 

Write  ADVERTISING  BUREAU. 

Room  929,  South  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK.  NEW  HAVEN  X  HARTFORD  R.  R. 


To  the  Man  with  a 


Ventilating  Problem 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


You  remember  what  hot  weather 
meant  last  summer — stifling 
rooms  full  of  bad  air,  dulled  brains, 
l&ggli^g  hands,  part  of  your  office 
or  factory  unusable  during  the 
summer  months. 

You  can  stop  all  this  at  once 
and  forever  by  installing  the 


{MSG.  V.  &  PAT.  orr,} 

Ventilating  Fans 


ne 


Even  where  conditions  are  worst 
these  fans  will  keep  a  room  full  of 
fresh  pure  air  all  summer,  either  forc¬ 
ing  out  the  bad  air  or  blowing  in  a 
steady,  cool  stream  from  outdoors. 

The  time  to  act  is  now,  bt^oie  hot  weather 
comes. 

Write  us  giving  size  and  location  of  room, 
whether  you  wish  to  drive  the  fan  by  belt  or 
electricity,  and  if  by  electricity  what  current 
you  have — voltage,  cycles,  phase,  etc. 

Our  nearest  engineer  will  advise  you  of  the 
proper  fan  to  use.  There  is  no  obligation  or 
expense  to  you. 


TWO  TYPES  OF  FAN 


The  Propeller  Type 
Fans  are  for  use  where 
large  volumes  of  air  are 
to  be  handled  without 
piping.  They  are  usually 
placed  in  top  sash  of  win¬ 
dow  or  in  wall  or  par¬ 
tition,  and  force  the  foul 
air  outdoors  or  into  an¬ 
other  room. 


Booklet  No.  EPS  describee  thnt  Fan 


Sturtevant  Ready  - 
to- Run  Ventilating 
Sets  are  used  when 
smaller  volumes  are 
required,  or  when  it  is 
desirable  to  remove  or 
supply  air  a  distance 
through  piping. 


Booklet  No.  E  R  5  describes  these  Sets 


B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company 

Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Msiss. 

•ik)  *11  pnodpal  dtio  d  ihe  woHd 


Chair  and  Rorker— Louis  XVI  Type  No.  6371— 
Has  the  new  Karpenesque  Lipholstering— a  patented 
spring  cushion  construction,  insures  neatest  comfort 
and  durability.  Found  oniji  in  Karpen  Furniture.  Your 
choice  of  coverings  in  genuine  leather  or  im-  (A  OCA 
ported  fabrics  of  any  color.  Either  chair  can  y  %  K3U 
be  bought  from  any  local  Karpen  dealer  for  — 

Karpen  Furniture  is 

the  expression  of  an  ideal 

which  is  ever  before  us  as  our 
guide, — It  is,  that  each  example  of 
our  work  from  the  lowest  to  the  high¬ 
est  in  price  shall  stand  before  the 
people  as  the  highest  interpretation 
of  art  and  craftsmanship. 

It  means  much  to  us,  by  way  of 
encouragement,  that  this  ideal  has  met 
with  so  extensive  a  public  favor  in  the 
form  of  patronage  as  to  make  our  shops 
the  largest  of  their  kind. 

Karpen 

Guanofteed^JhilKlstereb 

Turniture 

in  its  range  of  prices  compasses  the  needs 
of  every  family  regardless  of  its  income.  The 
inexpensive  pieces,  priced  within  the  means 
of  the  average  family,  are  quite  as  beautiful 
and  as  durable  as  those  of  ^eater  cost.  All 
are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Insist  on  buying  upholstered  furniture, 
bearing  the  trade-mark  shown  below. 

Leading  dealers  in  all  towns  sell  Karpen 
Pnmiture  because  the  purchaser  is  protected. 

Writ*  for  oar  Frta  Book  "E,” 
eontainirta  halpful  ittforma- 
tion  on  noma  farnithing. 


S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Karpen  Bldg.,  New  York 
20  Sudbury  St,  Boaton 


K2trpeo 


t  urntiure 


15 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magasine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


_l:t’rT7 


”  Prove  it 


.WK.  '7/71 

Everybody’s  the  Result-Giver  —These  “  Little  Ads 

THAT  PROOF  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

RATE — $3.00  per  line — 3%  cash  discount — 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 


xvt  canntt  kn§w  taeh  CUstiftd  Adveniur  ptTtmtUlj,  us  rttuttt  th4  asnuitnct  mr  r^^dtri  fn  txtiudint  frtm  thtu 
t$lumni  siiythifif  qutuintabU.  hrmt  tUm  sieuf  lA#  dsy  9f  m$nth  frt€sding  4sS$  fuhUiatim 


the  fcoowD  world. 


REAL  ESTATE -FARM  LANDS 


ALABAMA 


AN  OR  A  NO  E-PEC  AN  ORCHARDInSoutbern  Alabama  means  a 
life-long  Income  and  a  borne  for  old  age.  Bearing  groves  prove  tbis. 
We  pbmt  100  Orange  and  20  Pecan  trees  per  acre  and  develop  5  years. 
Easy  payments,  no  Interest.  E.  S.  Braden,  Otis  Building,  Chicago. 


ien,  Otis  Building,  Chicago. 


In  which  to  live,  having  splendid  climate  and  abounding  In  living 
springs  of  pure  water.  It  has  bill,  prairie  and  valley  land,  a  variety 
to  suit  everybody.  Wonderful  prospects  for  Increase  In  values. 
Write  tor  free  booklet.  Immigration  Department.  Kansas  City 
Southern  Ry.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


NORTHWEST 


OET  YOUR  HOME  IN  THE  NORTH  WEST  UNITED  STATES. 
Locate  adjacent  to  Northern  Pacific  Railway — the  best  devdoped 
sections  of  the  Northwest — In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  the  land  of  prise  cattle  and  croia. 
Stay  near  home  markets:  quick  transportation;  close  to  good  neifk- 
hors  and  good  schools:  no  Isolated  pioneering.  Free  United  States 
Government  homestead  land;  state  land  on  easy  terms:  deeded  land 
at  low  prices  and  on  crop  payment  plan.  Write  quick  lor  free  litera¬ 
ture  about  these  "prospe^ty  States  of  Amerlciv' — say  what  state 
most  Interests  you.  Ask  about  low  tares.  L.  J.  Bricker,  Gen'l  Im¬ 
migration  Agent.  264  Northern  Pacific  Bldg.,  Saint  Paul.  Minn. 


SOUTH 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  “OET  AHEAD"?  No  section  In  America 
offers  greater  opportunities  to  farmers.  Investors  and  manufacturers 
than  the  Southern  States.  It  you  are  desirous  of  learning  about 
this  growing  section,  write  for  the  free  “Southern  Field"  magailae 
and  land  lists.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  A  Industrial  Agt.,  Soutbera 
Railway,  Room  28,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SUNNY  STANISLAUS  has  good  soil,  water,  climate  and  mar¬ 
kets,  four  essentials  tor  successful  farming.  No  private  corporation 
collects  excessive  water  rates,  you  pay  the  district  of  which  you 
are  a  part  owner  when  locating  with  us.  This  message  for  you. 
Free  Booklet,  Dept.  "E,"  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade, 
Modesto,  Calif. 


YIRQINIA  FERTILE  FARM  LANDS  tIS.M  per  acre  and  up. 
Easy  Payments.  We  will  mall  you  our  beautiful  Illustrated  maga- 
slne,  one  year  tree.  If  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who  ire 
Interested  In  Virginia.  F.  H.  La  Baume,  Agr'l  Agent,  Norfolk  A 
Western  Ry.,  N.  A  W.  Bldg..  Room  65.  Roanoke,  Va. _ 


WILLOW  RIVER — New  "Town  of  Importance,"  southern  en¬ 
trance  Peace  River  Country,  main  line  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  B.  C. 
Write  to-day  for  printed  matter.  Pacific  Land  A  Townsltes  Co- 
Ltd.,  562  Pacific  Bldg.,  Vancouver.  B.  C. _ 


MAKE  YOUR  HOME  AT  LAKE  WALES.  Polk  county.  Ideal 
climate;  bunting,  fishing,  boating — all  yours  with  one  of  our  un¬ 
spoiled,  elevated  lake  front  bomesites  or  farming  tracts.  Citrus 
fruits;  vegetables;  money-making  crops  winter  and  summer.  High- 
class  proposition:  low  cash  prices.  If  you're  ready  to  buy  write  for 
booklet,  map.  Lake  Wales  Land  Co..  Lake  Wales,  Florida. 


ISLE  OF  PINES 

"FOLLOW  THE  LEAD  O^WISE  BUYERS"— Go  to  Los  In- 
dlos.  Isle  of  Pines — the  beautiful,  fertile,  American  Inhabited  tropicil 
Island  only  180  miles  from  Key  West.  Fla.  June  climate  year  round 
— DO  frosts.  Abundance  of  rain — no  Irrigation.  Big  proBu  Is 
oranges,  lemons,  grape-fruit,  pineapples,  etc.  American  stona 
schoola,  churches,  banks,  newspapers,  etc.  Our  lands  surround 
Los  Indlos,  the  only  deep-sea  harbor  on  the  Island.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  tor  home  or  Investment.  10  acres  will  make  you  IndependenL 
Easy  terms.  Prices  now  low — land  rapidly  Increasing. In  value. 
Titles  guaranteed.  Write  for  complete  Information.  Canada  Land 
A  Fruit  Co.,  117  Wisconsin  Bt.,  Milwaukee.  WIs. _ 

MISSISSIPPI 


BUY  A  WINTER  HOME  AT  OARDENVILLE  ON  TAMPA 
Bay.  Enjoy  Florida’s  balmy  climate,  boating,  bathing.  Ashing  all 
winter.  Beautiful  location,  large  lots,  flowing  wells,  rich  soil  make 
gardening  a  pleasure.  Little  prices,  small  monthly  payments.  For 
j - - ...  Box  1057,  Tampa.  Fla. _ 


SEASHORE  REAL  ESTATE  Is  considered  by  many  to  be  a  safe 
and  profltable  Investment.  We  are  offering  Building  lots  with  all 
City  Improvements  at  prices  and  on  terms  to  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  anyone.  Ocean  City,  is  located  Just  south  of  and.  as  a  Sea¬ 
side  resort.  Is  second  only  to  Atlantic  City  In  slie  and  Importance. 
Maps  and  full  particulars  upon  request.  Stanton  and  Scull,  Inc., 
General  Beal  Estate.  415  Eighth  Street.  Ocean  City,  New  Jersey. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS  ’ _ 

MONEY-MAKINO  FARMS;  13  States:  tlO  to  t50  an  acre: 
live  stock  and  tools  often  Included  to  settle  quickly.  Big  New 
Catalogue  No.  35,  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  2718, 
47  West'S4th  Street.  New  York. 


IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Missiaslppl  tagg¬ 
ing  away  a  tew  flve-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  flgs  be 
plaoted.  The  owner  wants  enough  flgs  raised  to  supply  a  CannU 
Factory.  You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  Facturr 
by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company,  Block  B,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  tor  S5  per  month.  Your  prust 
should  be  Sl.OOO  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  la  erasy  for  ^vUg 
away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  bis  madnsM. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magasine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


.F  WE  would  give  you  a  40-arre  farm  free,  along  our  line  of 
railroad,  would  you  be  willing  to  tell  your  friends  about  our  land 
opening  For  particulars  address  Mr.  J.  B.  Clark,  Land  Com¬ 
missioner,  Live  Oak,  Perry  A  Gull  Railroad  Company,  Box  100, 
Live  Oak.  Florida. _ 


NFORMATIONand  litera¬ 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeseeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  cUmats 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


WE  PAY  YOU  $S.M,  $4.M  or  S2.00  on  each  order.  Y’ou  can 
Mtgt  a  number  of  orders  each  day.  Guaranteed  advance  after 
MBontb.  We  sell  to  physicians  on  easy  credit  terms.  BIgmoney 
bMioryou.  Light  work:  choice  territory  now  open.  Wm.  Wood« 
7%.  Dent.  D,  SI — 5th  Ave..  New  York.  108  years  In  business. 
'SOiSTMANN  SANITARY  SWEEPER.  The  last  word  In  carpet 
gaaers.  Combines  best  points  of  Vacuum  Cleaner  and  carpet 
Mper.  Built  by  Qrm  57  years  old.  simple,  compact,  light,  hand 
(gnied.  Cleans  completely — dust,  threads,  lint  ravelings — will 
Eta  lifetime.  Bold  at  price  every  household  can  afford.  Will  dls- 
iM  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner.  Representatives  wanted  every- 
HEn  Big  salary  easily  made  (either  men  or  women)  and  territory 


w  your  territory  to^lay.  Bee  Dun's  &  Bradstreei's.  Address 
ImWot  Drum  Works,  Dept.  E,  Camden,  N.  J. _ 


nEE  SAMPLE  AND  AQENTS'  TERMS  tor  the  asking.  Men 
lit  women  everywhere — city,  town,  village,  country — sell  my  toilet 
mer^y  and  make  big  money.  Repeat  orders  sure.  Territorial 


MMiecs  also  wanted.  A  sideline,  spare  time  or  clean  up  big  with 
M  your  time.  Dr.  H.  L.  Mlller,1099  Bushwick  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  of  about  300,0(X)  protect- 
M  poWtiODS  In  U.  8.  service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  every  year. 
TMre  k  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime 
■ployment.  Just  ask  for  booklet  8-6.  No  obligation.  Earl 

Bopklns.  Washington,  D.  C. _ 

SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sell  all  Bblnon  Products  to  stores  and 
(Mm  Seventeen  year  reputation;  big  commission;  big  money 
j.  Experience  unnecessary.  All  or  part  time.  Shlnon  Co., 


SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS 
•MDy  earn  liberal  pay.  For  full  particulars  regarding  commissions. 
Me..  Address  Desk  5,  155  5tb  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SHOW  THE  “SWEEP  CLEANER"  TO  ANY  HOUSEWIFE 
aid  she  will  find  the  money  to  buy  It.  Retails  for  S7.5U.  It's  two 
yean  ahead  of  any  other  hand  vacuum  cleaner  and  is  backed  by  the 
■aken'  reputation  of  13  years  as  manufacturers  of  carpet  sweepers. 
Write  for  agents'  terms  to  National  Sweeper  Co.,  3  Laurel  St.,  Tor- 
riagton.  Conn. 


WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  to  run  profitable  business  of 
yoar  own.  Become  our  local  representative  and  sell  high-grade 
cmam-made  shirts,  also  guaranteed  sweaters,  underwear,  hosiery 
aid  neckties,  direct  to  homes.  Write,  Steadfast  Mills,  Department 
17.  Cohoes.  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  SELLING  TO  MEN  YOU  WANT  OUR  QUICK 
milng  big  profit  proposition  as  a  side  line.  Write  for  full  Informa- 
tkn.  Wyoming  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Main  St.,  Pittston,  Pa. 


AOENTS:  BIO  EASY  MONEY.  The  Wixard  Light  requires  no 
imeratlon.  lamps  operated  by  pull  of  chain.  Convenient  as  elec¬ 
tricity — one-tenth  the  cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  for 
oor  new  selling  plan.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits.  No  competition. 

Kmel-Chase  Mfg.  Co..  157  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago.  Til. _ 

YOUR  opportunity  to  be  a  manufacturer.  Big  prollts.  product 
aalntcmatlonal  necessity.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  canvassing. 
Big  money  weekly,  easily  earned,  during  spare  time.  Write  for  free 
mmple.  Delaell  Mfg.  Co.,  448  S.  Mathews  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AGENTS:  To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market; 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  ofllce:  liberal 
prodts:  sales-drlvlng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  r^ulr^ ;  It  shows  how  to  use  one  light  Instep  of 
two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells  for  S3.50  and  saves  the  purchaser 


1015  Bandy  Light  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


400%  PROFIT— GLIDING  CASTERS— NEW  INVENTION. 
MO  rollers.  Homes  buy  6  to  40  sets.  Hotels  50  to  5(X).  Anyone 
CM  attach.  Nolsetess.  Won't  scratch  floors.  Save  carpets  and 
hwniture.  Set  coats  3c.  Sells  10c.  to  25c.  Exclusive  territory, 
samples  4c.  Evergrip  Caster  Co..  20A  Warren  St..  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  mana- 
lemor  our  goods  establishing  growing  businesses  of  their  own.  Fast 
cooe  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Particulars  and  samples  free.  One  Dip 
Pen  Company.  Dept.  1.  Baltimore,  Md. 


MANAGER  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
to  handle  best  paying  business  known;  legitimate,  new,  exclusive 
control,  no  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Cbas.  Halstead, 
54  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  MORE— ACHIEVE  MORE— If  you  will  give 
fifteen  minutes  dally  to  Grenville  Klelser's  Mail  Course  in  Public 
Speaking.  You  can  soon  make  political  and  other  addresses;  after- 
dinner  speeches;  address  board  meetings;  make  your  talk  sell  more 
goods:  acquire  self-confidence,  strong  personality,  never-falling 
memory.  It  has  fitted  thousands  of  men  for  le^ersblp  in  life. 
Let  us  show  you  how  it  will  help  you.  Particulars  by  mail,  free. 
Funk  A  Wagnalls  Company,  Speech  Dept.  2.  New  York. 


MORE  MONEY  MADE  In  brushes  than  9  out  of  10  agents' sellers. 
Steady,  profitable  demand.  Our  brushes  satisfy.  Opportunity  to 
make  a  big  business  for  yourself.  Get  our  offer  and  your  territory 
now.  Bridgeport  Brush  Co.,  67  Kossuth  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


AQENTS — New  Invention,  for  every  Building.  100  per  rent, 
profit  selling  new  patented  device  we  are  putting  on  market.  Owners 
and  Tenants  of  every  building  sure  purchasers.  Free  Territory. 
Particulars.  Illuminating  Display  Co.,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN — To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  druggists, 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sell  neatsfoot 
and  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis:  pocket  samples. 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Products 
Co..  63-64  Wade  Building,  Cleveland,  O.;  Toronto.  Canada,  319  Con¬ 
tinental  Life  Building. 


I  WILL  START  YOU  IN  THE  CLEANING  AND  DYEING 
business  In  your  own  town.  Big  profits.  Pleasant  work.  No 
capital  required.  Free  particulars.  John  H.  Baylles,  Jr.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


AQENTS  WANTED.  BEST  PAYING  AGENCY  PROPOSI- 
tlon  In  the  U.  8.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly,  let  us 
show  you  how  to  make  more.  Exclusive  control  of  territory  guaran¬ 
teed.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O. 


AOENTS  WANTED  QUICK,  aean  legitimate  money-making 
propoMtlon.  No  space  for  explanations.  Write  for  full  particulars 
Mdmclusive  territory.  Krueger  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  13  A,  167  W. 
wiMitnftoo.  Chlcaco.  ^ 


SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commissions  being 
earned:  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 


1  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
time,  silvering  mirrors.  No  capital.  Anyone  can  do  the  work. 
Send  for  free  Instructive  Booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F. 
Redmond,  Dept.  C.  Boston,  Maas. 


EARN  A  GOOD  WEEKLY  INCOMEreproducIng  photographs  of 
persons  and  scenes  upon  watch  raps,  china  plates,  vases,  etc.  Knowl- 


MANUFACTURER  OF  NEW  EXCLUSIVE  LINEN  HEEL  AND 
toe  guaranteed  hosiery,  wants  agent  In  every  county.  Sales  enor¬ 
mous.  Re-orders  Insure  permanent.  Increasing  Income.  Exclusive 
territory.  Credit.  E.  Parker  Mills,  720  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

WE  WANT  RESIDENT  AQENTS,  spare  time,  everywhere,  rep¬ 
resenting  world  renowned  Ohashl's  carbon  paper,  Japanese  copying 
books,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  factory  to  consumer 
direct.  No  peddling;  Just  take  orders.  Old  customers  everywhere. 
H.  Ohashi  A  Co..  395  B'way,  N.  Y. 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  the  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  firm  wants  It.  Orders  from  $1.00  to  $100.00.  Nice  pleasant 
business.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample 
and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co.,  417  N.  Clark.  Chicago. 


AQENTS— SOMETHING  NEW— FASTEST  SELLERS  and 
Quickest  Repeater  on  earth.  Permanent  profitable  buslne:^. 
Means  big  steady  Income  for  you.  Write  for  particulars.  American 
Products  Co..  6173  Sycamore  8t  .  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


$3se«.  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  POLICY  FOR  $6.00  year¬ 
ly.  Pays  $2500  death.  $15  weekly  for  Injury  or  sfckness.  Sells  to 
men  and  women.  Ages  16  to  70.  $50(X)  Policy  for  $10  yearly. 

Guaranteed  by  state.  Write  to  Underwriters.  Newark.  N.  J. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  $$$$$$  AS  OUR  GENERAL  or  local  agent. 
Household  necessity  that  saves  80% .  Permanent  business  In  your 
home  town.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write.  J.  M.  Pitkin  A 
Co..  116  Redd  St.,  Newark.  N.  Y. 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER.  Qualify  for  a 
Government  position.  We  prepare  you  by  mall  lor  any  Civil  Service 
Examination.  Many  vacancies  now  exist.  Write  to-day  for  free 
Booklet  42.  Capital  Civil  Service  School,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN. 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


’  SALESMEN — Looking  for  A  good  exclusive  or  side  lloe.  secure  our  i  AGENTS — We  msoufaeture  tbe  best  Needle  Case  msde- s 
exocllent  proposition  to  sell  our  Magic  Weeders  and  Hoes.  Tbe  King  I  derful  seller;  200  to  SOO  per  cent,  proat.  Talking - r^,  , 

nf  f 2a.pH*n  Xnnla  t.#k  whfklAattl*  *n/1  MstMlI  al/wate  rv  hrkiiM  ia  hmiM  klA.  • 


TRAVELING  SALESMEN  WANTED.  BEST  SIDE  LINE  yet. 
Pays  all  expenses.  Pocket  sales  outBt.  Easy  seller.  Prompt  com¬ 
missions.  Temby  Jewelry  Co..  2005  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


INCOME  INSURANCE;  SOMETHING  NEW.  Liberal,  new 
form,  low  cost  policy  Issued  to  men  or  women,  all  occupations, 
ages  16  to  70  yean,  pays  an  Income  of  S25  weekly  for  stckness  or 
Injuries,  S5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  SIO.  $2000  Acci¬ 
dental  Death.  SIS  weekly  lor  stckness  or  Injuries.  Annual  cost  $5. 
Midland  Casualty  Oo..  Reg.  Dept..  1345  Insurance  Excbange,  Chingo. 


SALESMEN  AND  AGENTS— Demand  tor  good  automobile  accee- 
sorles  Increasing  steadily.  ProBts  big.  We  are  wholesalen  and 
start  you  In  a  dignified,  paying  busineas.  Big  line.  Write  for  clreu- 
lan  and  terms.  Barney  A  Co..  141  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 


AGENTS  w ANTEI^— Laicsi  ttnlfry  sMctehv 

Every  borne,  hotel,  factory  and  olBoe  buys  on  sight.  SooenM 
for  Itself.  Big  proBu.  Write  today.  Tbe  Watrous  Co-  iSB 
Fisher  BuUdIng.  Chicago. _ 

THE  CLEVEREST  SCHEME  tor  keeping  wblte  shoes  shluk 
Bagof.  Agents  wanted.  Ceo.  J.  Kelly  Co..  510  Wasblngtoa  Be 
Lyon.  Maas.  ^ 


AGENTS:  a  device  that  Saves  Money,  Increases  Enrlency  tSA 
to  Comfort.  Convenience:  BeautIBes  the  home.  oOlce  and  atas— 
and  is  Electrical.  Is  tbe  kind  of  device  to  sell.  Show  these  trsf 
oo  an  article,  to  tbe  people  to-day,  and  your  sale  Is  made.  1  kan 
that  article.  If  you  are  alive,  wide  awake  and  want  to  hsHi.  . 
General  Agency  for  tbe  most  unique  eleetrical  specialty,  which  sa 
cut  lighting  bills  In  Half,  write  for  my  proposltloo.  Stanley  B  Tm. 
berg.  1090  Station  F,  Cincinnati.  Obk>. 

AGENTS— WGULD  VOU  TAKE  A  STEADV  JOB  wkOT 
you  can  make  a  good  living  now  and  work  up  to  yearly  progts  H 
$3,000  or  moreT  My  line  Is  snappy  household  goods.  Qshk 
sellers.  Get  busy  with  postal  asking  particulart.  E.  M.  Daxh. 
B  12  Davis  Block.  Chicago.  ' 

vacuum  CLEANER  AGENTS— Make  more  money  Mm 
latest  Improved  Feeny.  Unexcelled.  Your  money  back  If  oot  wh. 
Bed.  Exclusive  terrllory.  It's  worth  Investigating.  Writs  iw 
day.  Feeny  Mfg.  Co.,  B-24,  Munde,  lod. 

AGENTS  AND  SALESMEN  WILL  SECURE  FR¥e.  compjsii 
Information  of  numerous  money-making  selling  proposIlloBs  sat 
newest  specialties  In  bands  of  responsible  concerns  by  addrcalM 
Distributor.  26  Cedar  8t..  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— BIG  MONEY  EVERY  WEEK  FOR  TWO  HOUtP 
work  a  day  selling  our  wonderful  7-plece  Kitcben  Bet.  Bead  hr 
sworn  statement  of  big  dally  profit.  Outfit  Free  to  workers.  IM 
other  fast  sellers.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  223  Third  Bt.,  Dayton,  OHa 


WOMEN  AGENTS 


RESPONSIBLE  LADY  CAN  VASSERS  WANTED  In  every  town 
where  not  represented.  Dress  Goods.  Linens.  Bilks.  Laces,  etc. 
Make  a  good  Income  during  your  spare  time.  Samples  Free.  Na¬ 
tional  Dress  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  42,  No.  8  Beach  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS— PICTURES— SLIDES 


negative  or  film.  Films  developed  Sc.  per  roll,  all  sixes.  Prints 
3c.  each.  2  1-4x3  1-4;  4c..  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Sebd  nwative  and  get  sample 

Rrints.  Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti  Trust  Pboto  Supplies. 
I.  A.  Leese.  614  Ninth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HAVE  YOU  A  CAMERA?  SEND  US  23  CENTS  FOR  3 
numbers  of  American  Photography,  full  of  practical  suggestions, 
and  directions  for  making  better  pictures.  Monthly  prlxes.  $1.50  a 
year.  American  Photography,  523  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPH  for  Money — We  start  amateurs  making  moaiT 
at  home  taking  portralu,  become  professlooals.  Studio  secreu,  re¬ 
touching,  etc.,  fully  explained.  Amateur  work  finished  at  any  prtai 
oo  this  page.  Booklet.  Pres.  Vanpboto  Co..  Winona.  Minn. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  10c.  per  roll  any  else.  Prints  2Md)i, 
3c.:  2)4X4H.  3Kx3H.  3kx4k,  4c.;  3KX6H.  4x5,  Sc.;  Postsh  ia 
Prompt  returns.  First-class  work.  Two  films  printed  free  M 
sample.  J.  A.  Sebeps.  124  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  HI. 


POLLARD  FINISHING  DEVELOPS  CLEAR  SHARP  DETAIL 
In  negatives,  saves  failures.  One  6ex  roll  developed  free  to  new 
customers  with  advice  about  exposures.  Price  List,  booklet  "Film 
Faults,”  sample  velox  print  free.  C.  Pollard.  Lynn.  Maas. 


THE  KAMERA  SHOP.  I*«  AUDITORIUM,  CHICAGO 
offers  Good  Developing  and  Printing  by  mall.  Prove  our  quality— 
send  any  six  exposure  roll  with  three  dimes  for  developing  and  six 

velvet  prints.  Booklet  free.  _ _ 

~HI^-ORADE  AMATEUR  FINISHING.  We  are  ex^ts  In 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  service  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Send  for  price  list  "B.” 
L.  M.  Prince.  108  W.  4th  St..  Cincinnati.  O. 


TAKE  AND  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  PHOTOGRAPHS— BIxe 
2Hx4!4  In.  Our  Complete  Outfit — Camera,  Films,  Develo 
fit — Bent  Prepaid  Anywhere  in  U.  S.  upon  Receipt  of  $5.i 
Gross  A  Tracy  Pboto  Bupply  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 


DEVELOPING,  PRINTING,  ENLARGING.  Better  resulU. 
moderate  rates,  prompt  delivery.  To  show  quality  of  our  service, 
we  will  develop  and  print  one  roll  (any  sixe)  for  you  for  10  cents. 
Haire  Bros.,  358  Main  Bt.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


PHOTO  SUPPLIES  BY  MAIL,  any  sixe  roll  film  developed 
lOe.,  film  packa  25c.  Trial  order  developed,  printed,  returaed 
postpaid  25c.  Cyco  prints  2Kx4H,  Sc.;  SKxdK.  4c.;  3Kx5!4,  4i5. 
or  postals  5c.;  8x10  enlargement  25c.  J.  Bcanlan,  533  ToMs 
Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  10c.  per  roll.  All  slses.  Prints;  2Hx3K.ta; 
2Hx4K,  3Kx3K,  3Hx4K.  4c.;  3tax5H  and  4x5,  5e.;  on  Postcards  5^ 


SLIDES:  Lecture,  advertising,  stcreoptlcon  and  stock  slldee  tor 
every  busloess.  Announcement  slides  for  Moving  Picture  theatres; 
original  designs  supplied.  Quick  work.  Advertise  In  your  low 
theatre:  It's  cheaper  than  the  newspapers.  If  you  want  "Slloeir 
for  any  purpose  write  Harold  Ives  Company,  41  Metropolitan  LW 
Building.  New  York. 


NEW  BARGAIN  LISTFREE.  Bave  $$$  OO  cameras,  lenses.  phoM 
supplies.  Why  pay  high  prices?  Is  20  years  of  satisfied  custooms 

giarantee  for  you?  Everything  for  your  camera  at  lowest  pilem 
et  your  spring  supply  now.  N.Y.  CamoraEx.,  Ill  FultonSt..  N.Y. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers— We  are 
making  a  Specialty  this  month  of  "Visible''  typewriters.  Olivers. 
Underwoods,  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
at  specially  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  allosrlng  Rent 
to  apply  on  price.  Remingtons.  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand¬ 
ard  machine  preferred  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write  for 
Catalog  T.  'Typewriter  Emporium.  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 
Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in 


BANKRUPT  sale— greatest  sale  In  history  of  $100  Typewritsn. 
standard  makes,  like  new.  Low  as  $10,  get  one  now,  save  dIBeream 
Write  for  special  pricelist  No.  14.  We  pay  expressage.  allow  three  dan 
trial.  Typewriter  Inspection  Co.,  235  W.  Fourth  Bt..  Cincinnati.  0. 

AGENTS'  PRICES.  Owe  Mariitoe  at  Wholesale  price  to  tD» 
duce  our  goods.  Bargains  In  every  make.  Typewriters  for  $5m 
up.  Btandard  Typewriter  Excbange,  31  Park  Row,  New  York. 

writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


8S 


•TtENTS.  trade-marks  k  COPVRIQHTS.  Our  h»nd- 
ntcoM  will  b«  aent  free  on  request.  All  patenia  secured 
described  wlibout  cost  to  tbe  patentee  In  tbe  Sclen- 
S^«teao--Munn  *  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  378  Broadway,  New 
Twf^aiblnciuo  omce,  625  F  Street,  Washington.  U.  C. _ 

'VTtints  secured  or  fee  returned,  send  sketch 

M  iSDort  as  to  patentability.  "Guide  Book,"  Fortunes  In 
m2  sad  "What  to  Invent."  with  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
sad  Prisea  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  free.  Patenu 
27  br  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
ySmi  Evans  A  Co..  Washington,  D.  C. 


SiTENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advioa  and  books 
^  wwbast  referenoes.  Best  results.  Promptness  assured. 
&  Mchor  model  tor  tree  aearcb.  Watson  E.  Coleman.  Patent 
614  F  street.  Washington.  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  srrltlng  tor  patents  pro* 
cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventions  wanted  sent 
free.  Personal  igloos.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  Advice  free. 
B.  B.  Owm,  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  WORTH  MONEY.  For  hooks  that  tell  what  patents 
bring  most  money  and  why — send  10  cents  postage  to  R.  S.  A  A.  B. 
Lacey.  Dept.  61,  Washington.  D.  C.  Established  1869. 

PROTECTIYE  PATENTS  procured  promptly.  Our  books  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  obtain  and  realise  therefrom  aent  on  request.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Trade  Marks  Registered.  Beeler  A  Robb,  246-250  Southern 
Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS,  TRADE-MARlcS.  COI^RIQHT^  Thirty  years' 
active  practice.  Experienced,  personal  blgb-claas  service.  Dllllcult 
and  rejected  cases  solicited.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
diggers.  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3,  N.  U.  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IVY  OEMS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  CUTTER  and  dove  one-half. 
Hi  iBHMItles  are  One  Genuine  Colorado  Topas,  Amethysts.  Opals, 
Tosaok,  Oameu.  etc.  Exclusive  Proprietor  and  Cutter  of  tbe 
(Rwago  Gem.  a  white  Topas  of  Onest  Diamond  cutting.  Guaran- 
■6  aaulne.  t2.00  each.  3  for  $5.00.  disc  up  to  2  1-2  carats, 
lorf  Uademann.  Expert  Gem  Cutter.  1536  Champa  St.,  Dept. 
C.  Dmver,  Colo.  Established  1883.  Write  for  tree  Booklet  today. 
"Think  HOW“y6u  would  spend  a  gift  ot  one  Hundred 
MM  to  be  used  tor  a  glorious  vacation  this  summerl  That  la 
M  ist  Prise  of  One  Hundred  dpeclal  Prises  to  he  given  One  Hun- 
M  Clover  Club  members  June  30th.  Join  the  club  now  I  It  will 
Ml  jen  aotbing.  You  can  earn  all  your  pin-money,  and  the  more 
ns  an.  the  belter  chance  you  have  to  win  one  of  tbe  big  prises. 
MHa  tbe  $100.00  vacation  there  are  a  $50.00  and  a  $25.00  one, 
1  MU  Gold  Elgin  Watch,  an  Eastman  Chmera,  a  Pearl  Necklace,  a 
Pjrnli  Ivory  'Toilet  det,  etc.,  etc.  Write  Now  I  Helen  Hathaway. 
Msf  tbe  Delineator,  New  York. 


MOCASSINS,  GAMES,  SONGS,  ENTERTAINMENTS 

nAY$,  VAUDEVILLE  dketcbes^  Monologues.  DIalogueik 
Ssaksn,  Minstrel  Materials.  Jokes,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drllla, 
UMsU  Pieces,  Entertainments  lor  all  Occasions,  Make  Up  Goods, 

Isiis  Catalog  Free.  T.  8.  Denison  A^o.,  Dept.  7.  Chicago. _ _ 

FACILITATE  YOUR  FEETI  Buy  "Navajo  "  soft-eoled  mocca- 
dss— SMde  to  wear;  heavy  buck  hide;  Indian  be^ed;  unique,  discs: 
tsbrs  I  to  5,  60c.;  cbllds  6  to  10,  75c.:  mlssen-youths  11  to  1,  90c.; 
ladirsE  to  5,  $1.10:  ladys-mans  6  to  9,  $1.40:  mans  10  to  12,  $1.75;  all 
pawpaU  and  guaranteed.  List  free.  Star  Co.,  Albuquerque.  N.M. 


tONO  WRITERS — Learn  tbe  real  truth  about  songs  free.  Big 
eoaM  being  arranged.  All  welcome,  especially  beginners.  For- 
tMi  Bade  from  successful  songs.  Send  name  only  WIttmaak 
Hade  Co.,  Hamilton  Grange.  New  York  City. 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDEKS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  Policies  Bought — We  pay  higher  cash  values 
Has  tbe  Issuing  company  tor  tontine  or  deterred  dividend  polldea 
luSyearsbeforematurlty.  Write  for  explanatory  booklet.  Charles 
E.  Shepard  *  Co.,  Inc.,  established  1886,  56  Liberty  St..  New  York, 


TOOLS,  AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS.^NlTOTriER  TOOLS,  for  the 
msM,  Hiop  and  home — are  listed  and  described  In  tbe  Tool  Monger, 
aUOpage  catalog  mailed  on  receipt  ot  6c.  in  stamps.  Montgomery 
A  Oa,  106  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

TRAVELING— TRANSPORTATION— TOURS 


EUROPE— TOPH AM  TOURS.  If  thinking  of  a  trip  abroad 

^1081101  afford  to  miss  knowing  what  a  Topbam  Tour  means.  Ask 
Booklet  D.  Topham  Tours,  305  S.  Rebecca  dt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  THE  LAME 

the  perfection  extension  shoe  for  any  person  with 
a  mort  limb.  No  more  unsightly  cork  soles.  Irons,  etc.,  needed, 
worn  with  ready-made  shoes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Write  for  booklet. 
Beery  B.  Lota,  313  Third  Ave.,  New  York. 


_ SHETUND  PONIES 

*BBTLAND  ponies — An  unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and 
foMR  beUtb  to  children.  Safe  and  Idetd  playmates.  Inexpen- 
I**  t®  »**P-  Highest  type.  Complete  outnts.  datlsfactlon 
KUSSy'y  Catalogue.  Belle  Meade  Farm.  Box  13. 


FOR  THE  DEAF 

INVISIBLE  EAR  PELLICLETS. — Made  from  real  membranes — 
light  as  feather — stop  all  haul  noises — will  make  you  bear.  Send 
for  booklet  and  particulars  of  30-dsy  free  trial  offer.  Tbe  Pelllclet 
Co.,  Room  627,  15  W.  38th  8t..  New  York  City. 


NEW  THOUGHT 


LITERARY— BOOKS— INSTRUCTION 


other  Unitarian  Literature  free.  Address  "Associate  Department" 
25  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  _ 


DIETERICH’S  50  Perpetual  Motions.  Tells  all  abou*.  Perpetual 
Motion,  Illustrates  50  different  forms.  Tells  about  Patent  Office 
Practice  in  regard  to  same.  Very  Interesting.  Sent  by  mall  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  25c..  coin  or  stamps.  F.  G.  DIeterIch,  658  Ouray 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. _  _ 


LOOSE-LEAF  DEVICES 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CNUGTEX 

The  Kibnc  Belt 


This  Elastic  Comfort  Feature 

is  found  only  in  SNUGTEX  BELTS.  The  elastic 
extends  between  the  two  loops.  It  allows  just  enough 
give  for  comfort  yet  holds  snugly.  Appeals  to  every 
well-dressed  man,  espedally  automdbilists  and  out-of-door 
folk.  In  colors  to  harmonize  with  fashionable  suitings. 
WorstMl  1 1 .00.  Special  Fabric  50c 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  Department  O. 

SeUii/action  gMUrantted  «r  money  re/unded. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


to  sell  .  a  big  money  saver.— to  automobile  osnen?!!!! 

..ouaes  and  gawes.  .^e  prollta  Must  be  able  to  hTStJ** 
ha«  MO 'S  No  nropoeltloo  like  thta^taS 

ottered.  Address  E.  C.  Routsahn,  127  Duane  st..  smteS?  k? 

ADVERTISERS!  MAIJ^EALERS!  OuTAdT^SiSiii 
'‘"“‘A'loo  of  2000  dIOerent  Puhllrailons  tndLfc!? 
MaU  Order  Plans.  Sent  complete  10c.  Dearborn  AdmSJ: 
Ageaey,  SOB  Franklin  Bldg.,  Chicago. _ ‘^room  AdrotbSi 

VOUR  »-WORD  AD  PLACED  IN  2g  OOODHlioNTHrV 
■  »•  Write  me  bSoreJlil 

Meaufacture  "Barley  Crisps."  new  eaahnta 
Bells  like  botcakes.  Sc.  package  costs  you  Ic.  m  make  - 
and  InstrucUons.  prepM.  $7  50.  Bend  10c.  lor  samnte'amiw!! 
ture.  Barley  Crfap  Co..  ISIS  Hyde  8t..  Ban  FrancIseoToS 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS— ACTING 


BE  A  MOVINO  PICTURE  ACTOR  OR  ACTRESS.  Big  money 
In  It.  Our  book  teaches  by  mall.  Telia  bow  to  get  poaltloiis.  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Postpaid  S2.00.  Bend  money  order.  Na¬ 
tional  School  tor  Moving  Picture  Acting.  145  West  45tb  St..  N.  Y. 


TEN-LESSON  COURSE  COMPLETE  TWO  DOLLAisTii 
list  of  film  producers.  Shows  you  bow  to  write  Pboto-plm  Fie 
Illustrated  Booklet.  Mtrs.  pay  tIO  to  tlOO  tor  single  Idem.  Fm 

Afla'n  r^^nt  TJnnlskswsPS  nLlm  PhllJk 


EARN  11,2##  A  YEAR  writing  and  aelllDg  one  movtac  vktm 
play  a  week.  Turn  your  Ideas  Into  dollars.  We  leaeb  oMr  tsi 
method.  Send  tor  free  book,  valuable  Information  and  spew  me 
oiler.  Chicago  I>boto-Playwrtgbt  CoUege.  Box  27H  AT..  CWema 


Ruby  FRE 

To  introduce  o«ir  Oomiliio  Mastec  Ooiii  <U.  S. 
Letter*  Potent) — the  •aly  *otib£octory  substitute  for 
the  diomond  that  stands  all  tests  and  has  ^rmamnt 
dazzling  brilliancy,  we  make  this  0fftr : 

If  you  will  mention  thK  ad%  ertisement  and  send  us  5  two^eot  stamps  for  our 
beautifti)  Art  Catalof;  **  The  Story  of  the  Maztec  (>em,**  w  e  will  send  you /rre 
with  catTlof!  a  ‘^tnuine  uncut  Nav^o  Ridiy  (sells  at  50c.)  bought  by  us  from 
Navajo  Indians,  together  with  a  cost-|>rice  offer  for  cutting  and  mounting 

Writ*  today.  FRANCIS  E.  LESTER  COMPANY 

Da^  BBSS,  SSwWI.  Parti,  N.  Maxica 


FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  WRITING  AND  SELLING  ■» 
tloo  Fdeture  Plays.  50  pages,  50  cents  (stiver).  Expert  Wduraji: 
••ConsWer  It  exceptionally  good,  and  very  much  to  the  potBL"  UF 
Uon  nearly  exhausted.  Order  Quick.  G..  Box  74.  Msnlloi,  N.T. 


.  Moth-Proof  Cedar  Chest 

IS  Dais’  Fiw  TrM 


WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAVS:  SIO  to  glOO  ca(k:  as. 
stant  demand!  devote  all  or  spare  time:  experlcDre,  IlieraryaMln 
I  or  correspoodence  course  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Attn  FA 
Ushlng  Ck>..  SOS  Atlas  Bank  Bldg..  CTnclnnatl.  Ohio. 


WRITE  MOTION  PICTURE  PLOTS.  We  teach  too.  (M 
-u  Kll  readUy  lor  S20  to  tlOO.  Literary  abUlty  not  naS 
Ametlean  Bebool  tor  Photoplay  Wrlten,  On.  L 
Washington.  D.  C.  The  Behool  with  tbe  money-bark  guMan 


INCORPORATE  VOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
Cost,  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 
Transact  business  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  tuU- 
pald  and  non-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
former  Secretary  of  Arlaona.  Laws,  blanks  and  dlrecUoas  tree. 
Stockbolders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Ineorpo- 

ratlng  Company.  Box  8J,  Phoenix.  Arlaona. _ 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN,  and  escape  salaried 
drudgery  for  life.  l,eam  the  CoUeetlon  Busfness.  Llmlileas  oeldai 
little  competition.  Few  opportunltlea  eo  profitable.  Send  tor  "Pntgi- 
ers"  to-day.  American  Collection  Service,  18  State  St..  Detroit.  Micb. 


A  ONE-HUNDRED  DOLLAR  VACATION.  A  FUty  Dollar 
Vacation,  A  Twenty-Five  Dollar  Vacation  and  97  other  Special 
Prixes  await  one  hundred  happy  members  of  the  Clover  Club  In 
addition  to  all  their  regular  generous  pay  and  “encouragera."  Do 
you  belong  to  this  famous  money-maklnk  club?  If  not.  write  before 
bedtime  to-night  tor  full  Information.  The  "Guide  to  MooeyvUle" 
will  be  sent  to  you  tree.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  turn  your  spare 
time  Into  profit  and  pleaaure.  If  you  be^n  at  once  you  will  be 
counted  In  for  the  big  Butterick  Jubilee  lor  which  tbe  One  Hundred 
Special  Prises  mentioned  above,  are  to  be  awarded.  Why  not  deter¬ 
mine  to  win  the  First  Prise  —  Addrees  Helen  Hathaway,  Clover 
Club  Vacation  Bureau,  Tbe  Delineator,  New  York. 


hirsch’s  stei 

SHOE  TREES 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


FAIRY  SOAP 


floats,  and  it  costs  but 
5c  a  cake. 

C.For  ^ 
every 
mem- 
t^r  of 


no  other  soap  is  so 
handy,  so  econom¬ 
ical,  so  agreeable 
and  satisfac-  a 
tory  in  every 
way,  as  Fairy  mm 
Soap  ^1 

THE 

N.K.FAIRBANK 

COMPANY  ^^^m 


I 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


J  Ll^:m:J.vrjrw:w 


COME  TO  BATTLE  CREEK 

TferMHeCrnkSimtiriun  tftort^ttie  most  abondMI 
bciMits  for  rest  jvantiwn^  Mni  mpfoveiieitTIf 
wmm  iKt  systea.  pliyvcol  cetlorc  classes  mlereshM 
mllli  kctvrnsMinifM  qolf.  letnts  aelornaOoattiii 
mi  I  iMMidre^  oHier  attractive  fcatares  fiN  caoi  O^s  KO* 
fraa  »itti  ssefal  entertamiient  Cants  have  the  cowbael 
advaflla9es  iDhe  ienvee  rraa  favorable  diaatic  coaditioav 
heaehke  sarroiialaes-soentific  aciiodvihO  daily  ae** 
calsapervision^-^WRiTt  rOR  MOSKCTUS^ 

THE  SAI(TARIUHB«rTl£Clt£U.niCH.Bwl09 


ivaltds  —  Learu  our  Incomparable  rec 
Moderate  rates  — Write  for  Booklet. 


6ivea  jlpo6  (.irculdt^on,  Eliminetim,  Relar-  JW 
dtion.  Rest puts  the  Uood  sphere  it  belongs, 
draws  out  the  poisonous  waste,  relieves  mus-. 
cle  tension,  gives  rest  that  goes  rigMiHk>the 
marrow  of  your  bones.'  Kooat* 


<©)  WHERE -TO-GO 


a  BEACON  ST.  BOStaJu 


If  Comhig  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


Na«  York 

Salaet.  bomalika.  Moartmical.  8oiU 
of  parlor,  badroom.  privau  bath  for 
two  poraooa.  ft.OO  doily.  Writ#  for 
Bookloi  H  .  with  fioe  map  cf  city  * 

Comfort  without  Extravagance 

HOTEL  WOODSTOCK 

W.  43d  Street,  New  York  City 
NEAR  TIMES  SQUARE 

Oenter  of  shopping  and  theater  section 
Rates  upon  application 


Galen  HalL 

NewitoiiB, brick  A  steel  bulldtiiK.  AlwAyB 


and  attendance  oDsnrpassed.* 


BIG  FISHING 


Finest  game  fishing  in  Ameria 
SjOOO  lakes  and  streams  full  of 
fighting  trout,  salmon  and  bass. 

IN  MAINE  WCX)DS 

Live  at  hotel  or  permanent 
camp.  Good  for  tired  brains  ud 
nerves.  Your  family  will  enjw 
it  too. 

Send  for  BOOKLETS 

**1  Go  •-Fiahing”  and 
"Maine  Guidos" 
Aidnm  VACATION  BUREAU 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 
Room  726,  So.  Station,  Boetea,  Mm, 


SeST  Pk^ 

VACATION 
WONDER  BOOKS 

They  list  over  l,ooo  vaaUM 
resorts  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 
The  Vacation  Land 

—Mountains,  sea-shore,  Isknt, 
woods,  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
VennoH^  Massachusetts,  Bbode 
Island,  Connecticut. 

J  ust  the  practicttl  facts  you  uetd 
—lists  of  hotels,  boarding  bouMi, 
farms,  camps,  with  ratet. 

State  region  you  prefer, 
Addtoas  VACATION  BUREAU 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 
Room  SI  4,  So.  Station,  Boetea,  Ma» 


TnE'  DE'li’Pnii'G  PABIS  ElLli,  maUB. 
IDEi  DErCiuDEiiS  a.  saaltarlnm  for 
saml-lDvallds.  Altitude  900  feet.  White 
Mt.  scenery.  Dr.  Charlotte  f.  Hammond. 


MI  CLEMENS  FAMOUS  MINERAL  BATHS 

IX,;  N'l;V0'J5B»f«KDC»15 

■  30XC 


CTEUBEN  UORNELL 

Oanitarlum  rTas  evarv  focUlty 
known  to  medical  science  for  the  cure  of 


_ _ SEATTLE  Wi^H. _ _ 

Rnfetl  ^avAv  “  19  stotlesofiolldcom- 
nuici  oavuy.  concrete,  steel  A 
marble.  In  fashionable  shopping  dlsMCt 
English  grtlL  Auto  Bus.  $1.00  up.* 

WOLF  WYOMIHO 

EATONS  RANCH 

Roughing  It  with  comfort.  Rates  Inelod- 
Ing  use  of  saddle-horses,  saiM  per  weak. 
Personal  references.  Write  for  booklets. 


SUNNYREST  SANATORIUM,  WhHe  Bsven,  Ra. 
Don’t  cross  a  eonttnent  to  treat  tuberculo¬ 
sis  leaving  home  comforts  and  friends. 
“Theinvlgorating  Blue  Mountains  are  bet¬ 
ter.”  Write  Elweil  B.  Ktockdale,  Supt.* 


NEW  BR.UNSWICK. 


It  describes  a  Summer  Land  abso¬ 
lutely  different  from  any  other  place. 
You’ll  see  phases  ot  life  and  charam 
far  more  interesting  than  anything  is  a 
DoveU  You’ll  eD)oy  the 

Yachtingp  Bathing, 

golf  sod  antomobiling.  The  social  Ufc 
will  appml  to  TOO.  Write  today  hr 


Addrets  Advertising  Bureau,  Roon 
M2  Soutii  Station,  Boston. 

NcwTaik,NcwHaTcaaUartfordR.L 


GRAHAM'S  EUROPEAN  TOUW 


PITOnPP  TK£  IDEAL  WAI 
CUKUrE.  Bend  for  Booklet. 
j.P.Craham  IdMl  Tonn,  lOWT*  Pitt'^ 


h.  Ibu  do  not  have  to  sacrifice  to  excer^ 
One  Mudlovia  Treatmenl  is  as  good  as  a  r 
Rile  Walk.  Ask  tor  booklet  'Lowi  out  t« 
^  riilMost  on  the  Lite  R^r  by  our  Hedu 
ox  so.  Director;  Dr.Seorge  I  Butler 


The  edvertisenienls  in  Everybody's  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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C1^  wfttar 
tafttM  far 
Wtter  fr«a 


WHERE  — TO  —  GO 


PfJTTrrT^Tm^ 


^catEnd  Motfl,  Portland,  Maine.  Onp.  ' 
Colon  station.  Remodeled.  Up  to  the  ' 
■iBute.  Kunnlnit  hot  and  cold  water  In  , 
Oil  rooms.  Ourown  farm &dalry  supplies. 
GarsKe.  Center  for  tourists.  H.  It.t'sMsrr. 


uu  f  AILIN  HOUSE  AND  CAMPS  i 

UrH*  yoa  to  •njoy  ibe  craodett  of  vacations. 
HNfl.  ab<>tr«Mal«Tal.  BeUtroutfishing.  Oarage.  ' 
I.  P.  McKenney.  Prop.,  Jackman.  Me.  Booklet.*  • 


Best  Salaon  FItkIsf  la  Malae  at 
OMMlcbe  Ltdfc,  Sassei,  Nenrajr  Hacs  Boose  ’ 
ICaaps.  Piaestof  Bunting.  W.  Q.  Boea.  Grand  1 
UkeStiaam.  Washington  Co.,  Main*.  Booklet.* 


A  VACATION 

IN  THE 

OUT-OF-DOORS 

Greatest  of  all  outings.  Live  at 
delightfui  permanent  camp  or  sleep 
in  a  tent  on  heniiock  bouglis,  eat 
camp-flre  cooking,  among  the 

INTERVALE-WHITE  MTSJiMI.  1 1  WILD  MAINE  LAKES 


HTIRVALE  HOUSE,  Sumes  Hone  Or  Ri 

rntncNT  Ans  Oist  Mth  Aranenon  Au  ItwMMKim/ 
IMM  Semin.  C«na  I  Cmmi  Ihiaq.  FM  IIh«.Au' 
Mbv  OKKont.  Dmiar  ikiu  Booiil«r  hsMumctt. 


Fish,  canoe,  explore,  study  the 
moose  and  deer.  Come  out  made 
over. 

Costs  DO  more  than  most  vaca* 
tions. 

Bm4  Isr  FBCK  BOOKLET. 

Addrem  VACATION  BUREAU 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 
Room  790,  So,  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dominion  Atlantic  Ry  «.S.S  Lines 

S^JelandofEvangdine 

^  N0VA5C0T1A.H. 

I  ^^krkkfmBhon.bmtiMfy 


R.U  Pat kCf  GenI  PaavAynt  RoowAGenlOH 
RCNTVIUC.N^  SCOTIA 


•  Writt  f»r furthtr  informatum. 


ITII  Bl  K  i:.\  I  monthiv 

in  7  l»itf  .\nn  ri4  aii  n%:ma/iik«  <A.  <  oni- 
<  cl  cirE  ulatiuii  'd.rkOtt.tNMt  «  opifia. 


DIAMONDS 

WATCHES  JEWELRY 
N  CREDIT 
IBRILLIANT 

[704.  NARKCr  ST.  San  FHnciSCO.CAll 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

Worthington  Co.,  604  Cedar 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 


Is  each  town  to  tide  and  exhibit  sample  >91 3  model.  Writ! 
UTi  /»r  Sftcial  Offer.  Finest  4t97 

Ills  Gaaranteedl918ModelsP*  V  •*  wA# 
IniE  with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  Tires. 
7/\l  1911  and  1918  MODELS  *7  g^  ^#9 
'()\1  ALL  OF  BEST  MAKES-.-.  W' 

V'H  100  SmoondrHmnd  Wharntm 

All  maket  and  motUlSg  good  as  new  ^  9  A  a 
Great  Factory  Clearinig  Sale,  v** 

We  Ship  on  Approvml  without  a  ent 

10  a»y’  Frog  Trial 

ly  coaster-brake  wheels,  lamps,  and 

a  half  usual  prices,  IKk  NOT 

BUT  bU  you  yet  our  catalogue  and  oflere  IVrite  now. 

MEAD  CXCLE  CO.  DepL  F.  43,  CHICAGO 


7/  HaatlesL  Fidest  Oassed.  COMPUTING  MACHINE 

^  Adds,  SnhtrmeU.  Mnltipliet,  Dividet.  I 

m  Carriee  AnUaatieallr.  Keteu  iMtantly. 

f  Easily  moved  over  page,  fixed  to  desk,  carried  in  | 
'  hand  or  pocket.  5  in.  x  2 1-2  in.  xl  in.  Weight,  36  oz. 
Write  for  Booklet  AttrsttiTB  Ageato*  PrapMitUa* 
ABITHSTTLK  CO.,  8alU  tOA  118  B.  fl8th8t.N.T. 


I  Don’t  drink  water  with  ice  in  it! 

1^  K  A  •  Here  is  cold  water  that’s  safe 

The  Automatic  Refrigerator  has  a  wonderful  “built  in“ 
water  cooler.  Takes  no  extra  ice  or  space.  Forms  pt^  of  wall  be-  y 

ShwP  tween  ice  and  food  chambers.  A  solid  tube  of  porcelain-lined  iron.  |||  LdAeU 
y  Odors,  dust,  impurities  can’t  s«t  in.  Used  with  or  without  bottla  III  I  ^ 

.  V'  holder,  accommodating  from  one  to  five  gallon  Ml  , 

»  bottles.  The  only  refrigerator  that  takes  perfect  |D| 

K '  Ik.  cafe  oC  both  Food  and  water.  The  Of  I 


Automatic  I 
Refrigerator 

\dr  I  til  Keeps  food  tasting  fresh  and  natural 

Constant  circulation  of  dry,  pure  air  prevents  odors  mixing.  Generous  shelf  room.'  Ad- 
justable,  rustless  wire  shelves.  Drain  can't  clog.  One-piece  porcelain  lining  and  other  styles.  Outside  icing  if  desired. 
Sites,  sUles,  prices  to  suit  all.  Money  ^kunkss  ^tis^tory.  Dealers  everywhere  sell  Automatics 

rays  for  itself  m  ice  saved  fri^ratorts  i^  ” »°"™  <*««“■*•  **’'•  "*  ®®« “>•»  you  ar,  sup- 

_ .  .  .  .  '*  plied.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Right  now.  eend  for  our  64 

cost  not  its  nrat  cost*  The  eiyht,  honest-built  walls  of  tho  pagre  free  catolosr,  mentioaioi  dealer's  name.  Plan  now  for 
^Automatic  keep  out  heat,  keep  in  cold,  cot  ice  bills  in  half,  fresh  tasting  food,  anddedcious.  safe  drinking  water,  next  summer, 

v*“|"“^^J^5atomI5n^TOlIrkaW^I3«abaIlde?TI!c5onTlll5^ri  ILl^OIS  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

•  dealer  sold  M  In  Ifll,  IM  in  Itlfi.  Atlanta.  Ga..  dealer.  188  In  19U.  I  200  Heaton  St..  Momaoii,  uL 

Mil  Mii.  we  BiTe  Uts  retail  eeilinf  co-operation.  Write  for  parucuiara. 
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l!^im 


Ncw-Skin  is  an  antiseptic  liquid  for  use 
on  cuts,  scrapes,  etc.  It  forms  a  water¬ 
proof  film,  flexible  and  transparent. 
This  protects  the  hurt  and  allows  it  to 
heal.  Carry  New-Skin  with  you  for 
emergencies.  Always  have  a  bottle  in 
the  house. 

Pocket  size  10c,  Home  size  25c.  At 
druggists.  See  directions  and  circular. 


r  ' 
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NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

98-100  Grand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


l£StyleBooKO£< 

You  Want  This  Valuable  Book — 

It  shows  Arts  &  Crafts  Interiors  in  col¬ 
ors,  and  tells  an  interesting  story  about 
this  distinctive  furniture,  the  handiwork 
of  clever  Dutch  craftsmen.  Write  for 
one  today. 

Our  Trade  Mark,  branded  into  cvot  piece, 
is  our  auarantee  of  excellency,  your  means  of  identincation. 

vUl  send  address  of  our  Associate  Distributor  nearest  yon, 
A  pair  of  hand-made.  decMated,  Dutch  Wooden  Shoes  (small 
siae)  mailed  to  you  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps. 
CHARLES  P.  LIMBERT  COMPAI^Y 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  I>ept.  E  Holland,  Mich. 


This  splend'd  oak  stands  on  the  estate  of  the  late 
Julius  E.  French,  at  Wtckliffe.O.  ft  was  entirely  hol¬ 
low  at  the  base,  because  of  the  decay  of  several  years. 
It  was  physically  weak  and  growinn  weaker.  With¬ 
in  a  short  time  a  heavy  wind  would  surely  haye 
blown  It  over.  It  was  treated  by  the  Davey  Tree 
Experts  and  hu  been  savMl. 

The  picture  shown  above  was  taken  four  years  after 
treatment,  and  shows  a  wonderful  growth  of  new 
bark  over  the  filling.  The  new  bark  is  seen  inside 
the  white  spots.  > 

This  tree  is  s  living  monument  to  the  science  of  Tree 
Surgery,  orginated  and  developed  iw  John  Davey: 
and  to  the  skill  of  the  Davey  Tree  Experts.  Your 
trees  can  be  saved  by  the  Davey  Experts  also. 


Let  a  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Examine  Your  Trees  Now. 


Sometimes  decay  can  be  seen  from  the  outside— 
Somet'ines  it  can't.  Hidden  decay  is  often  just  as 
dangerous  as  that  exposed  to  view.  Sometimes  a 
tree  owner  realizes  the  condition  and  needs  of  his 
trees— Sometimes  he  don’t.  More  often  he  don't 
Generally  it's  a  revelation. 

In  most  cases  they  sav  '-'I  wouldn't  have  believed  that 
trees  needed  such  treatment,  nor  that  such  things 
could  be  done  with  trees  as  you  have  done.” 

Cavities,  if  not  properly  treated,  continue  to  decay 
and  destroy  the  trees.  Outward  appearances  do  not 
always  indicate  the  extent  of  the  cavity,  nor  the  con¬ 
dition  of  decay.  Our  EXPERT  exsminstion  will 
iwvcsl  •Bsct  coudilions. 

We  will  gladly  have  one  of  our  Experts  examine  your 
trees,  without  charge,  and  report  on  their  eVact 
condition.  If  your  trees  need  no  trestment  you  want 
to  know  U:  if  they  do  need  Irenlmenl  you  ought  to 
know  it.  Write  for  booklet  "O.” 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

KENT,  OHIO. 

Bbanch  OmcEs: 

226  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y..  'll 

Phone  lUdiaaa  Square  9646.  ~ 

Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III.,  / 

Phone  Harriaon  2666.  s 

New  BIrka  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Can., _ 

Phone  Up  Toara  6726. 
Uetchanta’Exch.Bldc.  SanPranciaeo, Cal 
Telephone  Connection  i 

BapraaeolatiTcs  AvailaUe  Everywharc.  I  JOHN  DAVEY 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Aims  Easy  As  Pointtmo  Yoo»  Finges 


There  he  is— 
the  Burglar 


You  no  sooner  think:  “There  he  is,”  than  you  have  him 
covered  point-blank,  with  the  easy  aiming  Savage  Automatic. 

You  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  your  “aim.”  The  second  you  see 
the  intruder  you  point  the  Savage  Automatic  straight  at  him  as  you  would 
point  your  fore-finger. 

A  timid,  pistol-fearing  woman  knows  this  instinctively  when,  in  lone  hour 
of  nerd,  she  seizes  a  lo-shot  Savage  to  protect  herself  and  hers. 

Your  wife  may  not  realize  this  need  of  this  protection  now.  But  you 
realize  it.  And  you  know  that  if  the  burglar  does  not  find  what  he  is  after, 
be  will  look  for  the  owner. 

If  she  has  to  face  a  burglar  tonight  give  her  the  gun  that  makes  an  un¬ 
trained  novice  shoot  like  an  expert — the  Savage  Automatic  that  shoots  ten 
shots,  one  to  a  trigger  pull,  as  fast  or  slowly  as  you  please — the  gun  that 
shoots  straight  in  the  dark. 

Send  6  cents  in  stamps  for  advice  of  famous  detectives  and  police  author- 
kiet  on  how  to  handle  a  burglar  in  your  home  with  the  Savage  Automatic. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY,  435  SAVAGE  AVENUE.  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  SAVAGE  RIFLES 
The “Imp” 

The  Mott  Talked  of  Gun  in  America 
The  remarkable  22  Savage  high 
power  rifle  that  shoots  cartridges  of 
nigh  concentration  with  Savage  effi- 
ciencY.  Write  us  today  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  “  Imp.”  Post  yourself. 


THE  NEW  S AVAG  E  AUTOMATIC 


AT  LAST!! 


A  Gasoline  Gauge  for  automobiles  that  is  accurate 
and  dependable — up  hill,  down  hill,  on  side  list,  and 
on  the  hottest  and  coldest  days.  Shows  at  a  gletnce 
the  amount  of  gasoline  in  the  tank. 


y)e^inlo)  $7.50 


Gasoline  Gauge 

(Attaches  to  the  Dash) 


Brass  or  Nickel 
Finish 


SOME  OF  ITS  MANY  ADVANTAGES 

No  more  Dry  Tanks  miles  from  Garage.  Detects  Leaky  Tanks  immediately. 

No  more  pulling  up  cushions  to  run  Shows  instantly  amount  of  gasoline 
measuring  stick  into  tank.  that  goes  into  tank  and  amount  being 

consumed  per  mile. 

As  dependable  as  your  watch,  and  will  not  get  out  of  order. 
directioM  for  installitig  sent  with  each  gauge. 

Supplied  at  present  for  the  1912  and  1913 

Ford,  Overland,  Bnick,  E.  M.  F.,  and  the  1913  Studebaker. 

If  for  other  cars,  send  us  name,  model  and  year,  and  we  will  notify  you 
if  we  can  supply  you.  Not  made  at  present  for  cars  having  pressure  tanks. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we  will,  direct,  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalog  No.  1  giving  full  particulars  sent  free. 


C.  F.  ROPER  &  CO., 


Hopedale,  Mass. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Does  Your  Neighbor  Live  in  an  Aladdin  House? 


K  he  does  live  in  an  Aladdin  house,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  it  and  to  look  it  over.  Aladdin  houses  are 
scattered  over  the  entire  country.  Practically  every  community  has  an  Aladdin  customer  who  is  proud  o(  his 
home,  proud  of  his  judgment  and  glad  to  show  his  house. 

IVri'te  at;  we  anil  tend  you  a  hundred  page  book  thowing  one  of  the  finett 
coUectiont  of  modem  and  artittic  houtet  and  bangalowt  ever  gathered  together. 

Pricet  from  $100  to  $2000  repretenting,  when  erected,  houtet  that  tell  for 
$8000.  Send  ttampt  today  for  catalog  C. 

North  American  Construction  Co^  331  Aladdin  Aye.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 


A  Vacation  is  Incomplete 

Without  a  Motor  Boat 

Wherever  you  go  you  will  find  boating  the  chief  attraction.  Be  independent 
this  year  and  own  your  own  boat.  Investigation  will  show  the  cost  to  be 
less  than  you  think. 

For  ten  years  our  aim  has  been  to  bring  the  ELCO  EXPRESS  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  finest  automobile — its  equal  in  reliability,  ease  of  control 
and  quiet  operation.  You  will  recognize  this  achievement  in  our  1913  model. 

Elco  Modeb  Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 

SM  ft.  Eiro  Express— Speed  20  miles  guaranteed.  Elco  Cruiser— Double  Cabin,  steeps  5  comfortably. 

Elco  Express— Speed  ?4  miles.  Hquipfied  with  Hartford  Self  Starter.  45-ft.  Elco  Cruiser— Private  Stateroom,  sleeps  d. 
Elcopianes — SO  to  50  miles  guaranteed.  Built  under  Elco  and  Fauber  Patents. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  of  “Marine  yiews.” 


Address:  5Cco  167  Avenue  A,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

27  minutes  from  Liberty  and  23rd  St.  Ferries,  Central  R.  R,  of  N.  J.,  to  West  8th  St.  Telephone  470  Bayonne. 


Butterick  Designs  T 

for  Embroidery,  Braiding,  Etc.  Need 


rHIS  is  the  authority  on  Em¬ 
broidery,  Knitting,  Crochet¬ 
ing  and  the  daintiest  Fancy 
Needlework.  It  displays  the  latest 
embroidery  designs  and  gives  full 
instructions  for  carrying  them  out. 


Any  Butterick  Transfer  Pattern  Free 
with  every  copy 

A  t  all  Butterick  Agencies  or  25c 

direct  from  the  publishers  (By  Mail  32c) 


The  Butterick  Publishing  Company,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Guaranteed 
for  10  Years 


A  Low  Cost 
Permanent  Roof 
for  Finest  Homes 


Red,  Garnet  or  Gray-Green,  Natural-Color 
Shinitles  o<  Finely  Crushed  Slate  or  Granite, 
which  add  distinction  and  character  to  modern 
dwellinKS, 

Fire-resisting,  frost-defying,  rain-proof, 
wind-tight.  Cost  no  more  than  wood 
shingles,  yet  last  longer.  Lie  perfectly 
smooth  and  flat — cannot  warp,  crack, 
split,  curl  or  blow  off.  Never  need  paint¬ 
ing.  Always  hold  their  color.  Light, 
strong  and  durable— easily  and  quickly  , 
;i  laid-no  reinforcing  of  roof  necessary. 

■  Adaptable  to  every  style  of  pitched  roof. 
Non-conductors  or  heat  and  cold.  Save 
part  of  insurance  cost. 

REYNOLDS 
Asphalt  Shingles 

These  are  not  an  untried  experiment.  We  are  the 
ORIGINAL  MAKERS  ot  Hexible  Asphalt  Slate 
Shingles,  and  tested  our  product  lor  ten  years  be¬ 
fore  puttini'  it  on  the  general  market.  Right  here  in 
Grand  Rapids,  where  climatic  changes  are  extreme, 
our  shingles,  after  10  years’  exposure  to  every  kind 
of  weather,  look  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  nailed 
on.  Why  waste  your  money  in  buying  quick -rotting 


Uniform  in  size— 8  in.  x  12Ji  in.— laid  4  in.  to  the 
weather.  Made  of  pure  asphalt,  covered  with  finely 
crushed  slate  or  granite  pressed  in  under  tremen- 

Bdous  pressure. 

Your  building  sup¬ 
ply  or  lumber  dealer 
can  secure  these 
shingles  for  you.  Let 
us  send  you  a  book¬ 
let  showing  photo¬ 
graphs  of  modem 
houses  roofed  with 
Reynolds  Asphalt 
Shingles  —  signed 
opinions  of  owners, 
and  of  I  eading  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders 
included.  Write  for 
a  copy  TO-DAY. 

H.  M.  REYNOLDS 
ASPHALT 
SHINGLE  CO. 

U  Cnr*  St.  Chriirtaa  Raf.  Church  163  Grant  St.,  West, 
Gr.ndlUp«l.,Mich. 

Shingla  EatabUihad  ItSt 


Sih  er ‘Plate  that  M^arr 


TH  E  best  argument  for 
silverware  is  to  say  that 
it  has  proved  its  worth 
through  service.  1847 
Rogers  Bros.  “Silver  Plate 
that  Wears”  is  sold 
with  an  unquali- 
fied  guarantee 
made  possible  by  BtWi 
an  actual  test  of 
over  65  years. 


The  Old  Colony  pat~ 
tern  shovjn  here  is  a 
Colonial  design  of 
true  simp  lie  tty,  re¬ 
flecting  the  dignity  of 
the  older  craftsman¬ 
ship  luith  the  V 
beauty  of  today.  M 


Sold  by 
lead  ing 
dealers. 
Send  for 


The  World*g 
Largest  Makers 
of  Sterling  SiU 
ver  and  FlaU, 


INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO. 

Succesitor  to  Meriden  Britannia  Co. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

New  Yobk  Chicigo  San  Feancuoo 
Hamilton,  Canada 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  tn  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Protected  by  Automatic  Electric 

Block  Safety  Signals. 

Dustless  Roadbed.  Double  Track. 

Excellent  Dining  Cars. 

TIm  Uaioa  Pacific  it  the  aewaad  direct  roatc 
to  Yellowttoac  Natioaal  Park,  affordint  toar* 
ittt  aa  opportuaity  of  viaitiag  Colorado  enroota 
without  iacoaveoicDCC  or  delay. 

/itr  fmrtktr  partiemimn  tail  aa  aaamt 
npmamtativa  ar  addrrn 

Gerrit  Fort,  Paasenfer  Traffic  Mana|er. 

Union  Pacific 

Room  44,  Omaha,  Neb. 


A  New  Trunk— Free 
If  Your  Indestructo 
Breaks  In  5  Years 

The  Indestructo  Trunk  that  you  buy 
today  must  safely  stand  all  the  bumps, 
jars,  jolts  and  knocks  of  steady  travel  for 
5  years — or  you  get  a  new  one  —  free  — 


(INdestouctJ) 

What  you  arant  to  know  about  any  trunk  ii 
how  much  real  uae  you  will  get  out  ol  it  for  the 
money  you  pay  — 

We  guarantee  you  5  years  of  steady  wear, 
regardless  of  how  far  you  travel  — 

The  Indestructo  Trunk  cosu  from  flS  to  S7S 
— you  pay  from  S3  to  $1$  per  year — and  your 
trunk  is  always  new — 

Other  trunk  makers  “guarantee”  their  trunks  for 
S  years  against  poor  workmanship  or  materials — 
The  Indestructo  Trunk  is  the  only  one  that 
protects  you  against  lost,  regardless  of  what 
happens — 

The  herculean  strength  we  build  into  the  Inde¬ 
structo  Trunk  makes  possible  this  strictest  of  all 
trunk  guarantees — 

Write  today  for  us  to  send  you  an  exact  copy 
of  the  Indestructo  6  year  Insurance  Policy — 

National  Veneer  Products  Co. 

SOS  B«it«r  SiTMt  MisbawsJu,  ImL 


Plan  to  go  there  this  sum¬ 
mer.  There  is  health  and  a 
good  time  for  everyone  in  thii 
wonderful  country. 

You  can  ride  or  tramp  where 
the  dead  levels  are  higher  than 
eastern  mountains ;  hsh  or  hunt 
in  sparkling  altitudes;  see  Nat¬ 
ure’s  show  places — Pike’s  Peak, 
Colorado  Springs  and  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Gods. 


Your  pleasure  begins  the 
moment  you  step  on  board  one 
of  the  fast,  luxurious  trains  of  the 


Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 


COLORADO 


Tbf  advertisements  in  Evynibody’s  Magarine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


why  are  thete  do  mk  drop*  arouod 
fewobiig  end  to  tmear  your  fiogen) 
Capillary  AltracUon. 

•that  curious  force  in  nature  that  makes 
wicks  draw  oil.  blotters  take  up  ink, 
lathe  Parker  Pen,  Capillary  Attrac* 
lita  keeps  the  feed  tube  free  of  ink  drops 
tket  you're  through  writing. 

Now  ink  drops  in  the  feed  tube  cause 
ilk  anrsred  hngers.  Because  they  get 
bRcd  up  and  out  around  the  writing  end 
d  the  pen  by  the  air  in  the  pen  (see  X- 
RiyX  which  your  body  heat— 96  degrees 
-causes  to  expand. 

Briely:  Body  heat  warms  air;  air  ex- 
paadi,  pushes  up  through  feed  tube;  pushes 
sal  iak  (hops.  Result ;  inky  fingers. 

Note  in  the  X-Ray  that  the  Parker 
caved  feed  tube  touches  the  banel  wall. 
Now  that  touch  causesCapillary  Attraction, 
sad  Capillary  Attraction  draws  all  ink 
dsan  out  of  the  Parker  feed  tube  before 
yoar  body  heat  sends  the  air  up. 

Thus  do  Capillary  Attraction  and  the 
Lacky  Curve  save  your  fingers  from  ink 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 

The  Parker's  smooth,  easy  wiitingcomes 
Pm  its  I4K  gold  nibs  pointed  with  hardest 


You 
dissatisfied 
self-shavers 
read  this: 


Do  you  “hate  to  shave 
^  yourself"? 

VI  If  so,  don’t  blame  the 
I  razor,  it  is  right  in  prin* 
ciple  and  right  in  con¬ 
struction.  Give  it  a 
fair  show — let  it  prove  what  an 
easy,  quick,  comfortable  and  satis¬ 
factory  shave  it  can  give  you  with 

Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream 

Then  you  will  appreciate  for  the  first  time 
the  merits  of  the  razor— and  the  joy  of 
shaving'. 

Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  lathers  abun¬ 
dantly  and  instantly.  The  lather  softens 
the  beard,  making  “rubbing  in”  unnec¬ 
essary.  'There  is  no  bite  nor  smart  to 
■  Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream,  because  un¬ 
like  other  shaving  preparations,  it  con¬ 
tains  no  freecaustic.  ‘Tbeusingof  Mennen’s 
Shaving  Cream  is  an  economy,  as  it  costs 
but  one-tenth  of  one  cent  per  shave. 
The  using  of  Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream  is 
cleanly,  because  it  dispenses  with  the  cup, 
which  affords  a  lodging  place  for  dust, 
dirt  and  disease  germs.  The  using  of 
Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream  prevents  in- 
grown  hairs  and  shortens  the 

8  shave,  because  there  is  no 
“rubbing  in.” 

Preparing  the  face  for  the 
rasor  is  the  all  important  part  of 
the  shave,  send  for  a  sample  tnbe 
of  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream  at 
once,  or  go  to  your  dmggist  and 
hny  a  fall  site  tnbe  for  2Sc.. 

Gerhard  Mennen  Company 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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T  F  you  find  walking  paInU, 
•  if  standing  caun 
aching  in  your  ia. 
step,  heels  and  limk^ 
then  you  know  thi 
the  muscles  of  the  ftct 
'  that  aupport  the  arches  aid 
carry  the  weight  of  the  bo^ 


need  immediate  help. 


SCtiOLLv^^iS^ 


'CASES  THE  FEET* 

fives  instant  and  permanent  relief  to  tired,  achi^ 
feet— corns  and  calluses  —  weak  insteps— tnraiM 
ankles— broken  arch— flat-foot — bunions— cramM 
toes — bodily  fatigue  and  Ecneral  weariness. 

The  Sch^  Foot-Eaaer  not  only  eases  the  foot 
but  soothes  the  nerves  of  the  entire  body.  It  bri^ 
instant  relief  by  firmly  holdinE  up  the  arch,  bridf- 
ins  and  equalizinf  the  body's  weight,  and  tha 
instantly  relieves  all  corns,  bunions  and  callami 
weak  ankles,  broken  arch.  etc. 

Can  be  worn  in  jrour  regular  shoes  and  quicklr 
changed  from  one  pair  tofnother. 

Ten  Days*  Free  Trial  Bond 

Tour  tboe  dealer  or  droffM  will  let  you  wear  a  pair  oa  trid 
If  you  ara  not  entlrelr  satufted  after  tan  days*  wear,  yon  ctt 
llBve  jowr  aioBej  Mok*  Tha  sifned  Trial  Bond  protedi  ya 
ayainstloss.  If  your  dealer  can't  anpply  you,  — ^ 
•end  u«  $2,  firing  aixa  and  width  of  your  shoes. 

Remember  the  name  **Schoir’^  think  of  ^ 


_  -SchoU' 

"•how"  and  add  **11". 

Ask  yonr  dealer  for  Sehoirs  **Poot 
Book'*  that  tells  all  atxMit  foot  troables 
and  thair  corractioB  and  care.  ^ 

If  he  hasn’t  a  copy,  write  os. 

THE  BTHOIX  HPG.  CO.  r  ^Bk 
t*0  SchUler  St., Chlsafa,  111.  ^ 
tSt  Kinf  8C,W.,Taronta,Can.  Tka  ^Fa< 


900  Godfrey  Avenue 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  mCH 


Motor  Now  in  Safety 

Buy  neat,  compact  Autowline  and  be  ready  to 
tow  or  be  towed  when  road  trouble  comes.  It’s 
25  ft.  of  finest  flexible  steel  rope.  Weighs  only 
5  pounds,  but  can  pull  a  6000-pound  car.  Autow¬ 
line  has  stood  every  severe  touring  test  for  years. 

Basline  Autowline 

Made  of  World  Famous  Yellow  Straud  Wire  Rope 

Big,  bulky  manila  towline  soils  and 
crowds  a  car.  But  Basline  Autowline 
_  .  ,  .  takes  up  practically  no  since  and  is  al- 

F  ways  clean,  always  ready.  For  sale  at 

Wany  good  Supply  Dealer’s— fS.75. 
m  fYfkff'ff'  circular  with  photocnphs  and  d«» 
Toafai  BR  m  |tllp|*  taiMdeacriptkmtellincthcwboU 

■  I  lliilj  atory.  Get  the  circular  today. 

■  T'Ac  LittU  Steil  rtntk  tht  Big  Pull 

wL^n  I  BRODERICK  A  BASCOM 
f  ROPE  CO. 

k  m  go?  Ha.  tad  Jlireat,  8*.  l-auls,  »•. 

^  74  g,  Warren  Ktreeii  Krw  Tark  Ofttea 

Sola  Manufacturara  of  Yallow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
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You  Can  Build  This 
Handsome  Power  Boat 

ONLY  t28for  knockdown  frames,  patterns  and  in¬ 
structions  for  this  23  footer— speM  954  to  14  miles 
an  hour.  Everything  made  simple.  Easy  to 
build  if  you  can  handle  hammer,  saw  and  screw  driver. 
We  also  furnish  complete  knock-down  boat.  Or  patterns  alone 
at  from  $2  to  (12  according  to  design.  Thousands  of  Brooks 
boats  in  use  and  building  now.  It’s  fun— and  profit— and  real 
pleasure  to  build  a  boat.  Write  for  Brooks  Boat  Book 
today— just  a  postal.  Mailed  free.  Scores  of  models  and 
sites  of  all  kinds  illustrated.  Save  two-thirds  the  boat  builder’s 
price.  Get  our  offer. 

BROOKS  MFC.  CO.,  5805  Sidney  St..  Saginaw.  Mich. 


This  18ft  Motor  Boat 

Complete  with  ^l/L^SO 
3.H.P.Grav  Motor 


A  fplendid  family  laoBch — plenty  of  room  and  comfort. 

Motor  boata  are  inezpenBiee — operating  eoet  very  low  and 
with  a  G  ray  Motor  for  power  yon  hare  a  aaf  e.  dependable 
and  Bimple  outfit— an  outfit  from  which  you — your 
friends — tout  family  will  get  worlds  of  pleasure.  Our 

i  boat  builders’  catalog  will  tell  you  about  ^ 
this  fine  18  ft.  boat,  and  where  to  get 
^  I  practically  any  type  of  boat  complete  with  , 

a  Gray  Motor  installed. 

Irsf  Msisrt  am  sMda  ia  sins  tram 
S  la  Ml.  P.  1.  8  tag  d  cgMera. 
it  H.  P.  With  complete  Cfi<l30 

Gray  Motors  ure  standard  the  world 
oesr  and  U»ere  are  more  Gray  Motors  sold  than  any  other 
marine  engine.  Immediate  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed* 
WriU  to-da^fora  eopv  of  omrhig  valuabU  KKgine 
Book  **Jf.**  and  Boat  Oatalog  **B.**  ^  ^ 

GrMj  Motor  Co««  ass  Gray  Meter  Bldg*.  l>etrolt»  MIch* 


I 
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It’s  never  too  late 
to  get  a  good  lens- 
^  the  Tessar  can  be  fitted 
to  almost  any  camera 

'  And  with  a  Tessar  you  will  find 
it  easier  to  make  sharp,  clear 
pictures  even  in  poor  light  * 
you  will  find  that  photography 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  chance 
as  it  was  with  just  an  ordinary 
lens. 

(auscii  [omb'^iss 

~|essar  |ens 


is  so  rapid,  so  exact,  so  remarkable  in  its  illuminating 
power  that  it  can  do  things  you  have  never  been  able  to 
expect  from  an  ordinaiy  lens.  Made  with  scientific 
accuracy — to  give  a  clear,  bright  image  of  the  quickest 
movement — to  work  under  light  conditions  from  which  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  get  dim  results  or  utter  failure. 

//  you  art  Inttrttitd  In  btttir 
rtiultt,  ttnd  for  littrature. 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  ©. 

600  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


**Come-Packr*  Furniture  in  30,000  Homes! 

Try  It  in  YOUR  Home— at  OUR  Risk— and  Save  50% ! 

QuaX- slwn  WhSe  Jxclu^*ve'd^  could  not  make,  this  furniture  M/dr  if  we 

signs  and  very  handsomely  finished.  Order  all  you  want,  asked  double  our  prices. 

.  use  it  a  yrar  — get  your  ■ — ->■> — — 

money  back  any 
time  you  say.  On 
this 

plan  we  sup- 
■  plied  30.ono  Ameri- 

can  homes  with 
“Come-Paclct.” 

Dining  Table 

I 

(Dosler'a  Price  $58.M) 


lu^ve  We  could  not  make  this  furniture  deifer  if  we  I 
you  want.  asked  double  our  prices. 

JustTry  ItatOnrRIsk 

—Save  Dcaler’a  Prolits! 

“ Our  large  FREE  iilus- 
trated  catali^  is  a  Furni- 
ture  Exposition  in  itself.^HB^^^^^B 
By  all  meana  get  It  and  com- 
pare  our  prices  aud  fuml- 
ture  with  oibeni.  All  sblp- 
meota  direct  rrom  our  tac- 
lory.  Writ*  today.  • 

Price  $17.95  I  aSr^lOSS  »  1 

(Daalcr’t  Price  $1S.M)  *  (Daaiir’a  Price  $21) 


COMEePACKT  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  506  Fernwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Obio 
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DndlcT  AreDae,  Wotfield.  N.  J. 


A  Tarvia  Town 


There  are  many  towns  in  this 
country  which  began  with  Tarvia 
years  ago  and  finding  it  successful  have 
extended  its  use  on  their  roadways  year 
by  year  as  a  matter  of  fixed  policy. 
Such  a  town  is  Westfield,  N.  J.,  which 
now  has  19  miles  of  tarviated  streets. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Vars,  the  town  engineer, 
reports  that  the  ‘ *T arvia  B’ '  treatment  on 
all  these  streets  averages  iHc  per  square 
yard  for  the  season  of  1912 ;  compared 
with  the  cost  of  keeping  down  the  dust 
and  maintaining  the  road  surface  by  any 
other  method,  this  is  a  very  low  figure. 


The  roads  have  been  free  from  dust 
and  have  not  been  seriously  impaired  by 
automobile  traffic. 

Tarvia  acts  as  a  binder  and  cements  the 
road  surface  firmly  together  in  a  plastic 
matrix.  Automobiles  do  not  hurt  such 
a  surface  but  roll  it  down  smoother. 

The  amount  of  new  stone  screenings 
needed  for  surface  maintenance  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  Tarvia  treatment  and  the 
road  keeps  in  better  condition.  The 
longer  the  Tarvia  treatment  is  main¬ 
tained,  the  less  the  annual  cost. 


Booklets  on  request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicato  PbiladelpbU  Boiton  St.  Louii  Kaim*  City  Clereluid 
Ciociniati  MinnearolU  PitttUirrb  Seattle  Corey,  Ala. 

THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO..  Ltd. — Montreal  Toronto  Winnipet  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH’S 


All  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  best  Ameri¬ 
can  Barley  and  the  aromatic,  nerve-quieting  tonic 
properties  of  the  choicest  Saazar  Hops  are  scientific¬ 
ally  combined  in 


W  TRADE  MARK 

A  predigested  liquid  food,  acceptable  to 
the  weakest  stomach;  strengthening  conva¬ 
lescents,  weak  or  anaemic,  building  up  the 
overworked  and  nerve-tired;  invigorating 
old  age. 

Of  greatest  value  to  nursing  mothers. 

Malt-Natrine  containa  I4Vt%  of 
Malt  Solid*  and  J  ioo^  of  AlcohoL  ^  jg  * 

Declared  by  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue 
Department  a  Pare  Malt  Product  and 
NOT  an  Alcoholic  Beverage. 

Sold  by  druggist*  and  grocer*. 

A  postal  brings  a  beautifully  illus*  .  j 

trated  Malt-Nutrine  Booklet  FREE —  i  ■ 

well  worth  reading.  [  I 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  L  f 
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cover  liberally  all  kinds  of 
accidents. 

In  22  years  it  has  paid  out  over 
ten  millions  in  accident  claims, 
and  in  14  years,  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  in  health  claims.  Its  110 
millions  of  assets  and  its  ^eat 
reputation  for  prompt  and  lib¬ 
eral  settlements  gives  the 
iETNA  the  leading  place  in  the 
accident  insurance  business, 
and  it  is  the  largest  Company 
in  the  world  writing  Life,  Ac¬ 
cident,  Health  and  Liability 
Insurance. 

Send  for  information  about 
its  policies. 


After  a  gas  explosion  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  which 
five  persons  were  injured,  this 
is  the  way  one  home  looked. 
There  are  accidents  of  travel, 
accidents  on  the  street  and  in 
the  office— but  ten  per  cent,  of 
all  accidents  happen  in  or  about 
the  home.  Not  all  of  them  are 
so  serious  as  this  one,  but  all 
of  them  cause  bodily  injuries 
and  everybody  needs  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  accident  in¬ 
surance  in  the  ^ETNA  LIFE. 

The  accident  policies  of  the 
iETNA  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hartford,  Conn., 


SEND  IN  THE  COUPON  TO-DAY 


ilTNA  LIFE  IXSl  RANCH  CO.,  (Drawer  1841)  Hartford,  Conn.  Ererybody’g  Tearo(f 

I  am  under  M  years  of  age  and  in  Kood  health.  Send  me  information  about  Accident  and  Health  Insurance.  > 
My  Name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below: 


MUSCLE 


■LOOD  PURIFIERS 
WU^AXATIVtS 


DIET  versusjIIj  j^u  GS 

4i/nd ^i^un&c?tA^.^ln  .ycn^  /Jteeiii'. 


GENERAL 
CLASSIFICATION 
OF  FOODS 

iPviTAL  OR  BRAINY 


ISriMULATINS 


I  Have  No  Foods  To  Sell 

Indigestible,  irritating  foods  and  the  retention  of  their  waste  matter 
are  the  cause  of  homeliness  (double  chin,  dull  eyes,  bad  skin,  fagged  face, 
etc.  )>  dullness  and  disease.  The  foods  which  cause  expectoratioD, 
catarrh,  cough,  constipation,  tumors,  etc.,  are  specified  in  the 
booklet.  Wrongly  combined  foods  either  ferment,  cause  gas,  poison, 
or  kill :  e.  g. ,  gastritis,  appendicitis,  apoplexy,  etc. 

Drugs  never  have  cured  disease,  never  can  and  never  will  cure. 

Body  rebuilt  and  purified  by  a  suitable  diet,  free  front  irritating  and 
indigestible  materials. 

Striking  Effects  of  Different  Food  Combinations 

An  excess  of  starchy  and  fatty  combinations  of  foods  will  make  you 
sluggish;  it  will  give  you  dull,  splitting  headaches,  lack  of  memory  and 
concentration,  drowsiness  and  inertia.  A  complete  change  to  “digestible” 
brainy  foods  (suitable  meat,  game,  fish  and  dairy  foods,  combined  with 
suitable  vegetables  and  fruits  according  to  the  new  brainy  diet  plan)  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  marked  improvement  in  a  few  weeks. 


One^ropsic^consulunt  lost  18  pounds  of  over-weiKht  in  the  first 

F Another,  a  thin  man,  after  being;  out  of  work  nearly  a  year,  through 
weakness,  was  restored  in  three  weeks  to  hard  work  as  a  carpenter  at  full 
pay.  In  such  cases  the  change  from  a  clogging,  death-producing  diet  to 
enermzing  foods  caused  a  literal  transformation. 

Another  patient,  deaf  in  the  rigmt  ear,  owing  to  a  discharge  caused  by  an  excess  of  mucus-making 
foods  (cream_,  butter,  cheese,  etc.),  was  completely  cured  of  deafness  and  catarrh  by  taking  correct  combi¬ 
nations  of  suitable  foods. 

A  case  of  kidney  and  bladder  trouble  of  ten  years'  standing  was  saved  from  a  surreal  operation,  and 
the  objectionable  discharge  cured  within  ten  days,  because  the  loss  of  control  was  due  entirely  to  the  constant 
irritation  from  certain  irritating  foods  and  drinks. 

A  chronic  sufferer,  weiring  418  pounds,  reduced  over  150  pounds  (in  public  life,  under  many  wit¬ 
nesses),  gaining  strength  and  firmer  flesh,  and  losing  rheumatism. 


firmer  flesh,  and  losing  rheumatism. 


SOLVENTS 


IMPORTANT — Over  one  hundred  similaur  case*  have  been 
certified  bjr  an  Investigating  Committee  of  prominent  men. 

“During  fifteen  years  of  personal  experiments,  I  have  learned  to  produce  in 
myself  the  symptoms  of  various  diseases,  simply  by  eating  wrong  foods  for  a  few 
days  or  week.  And  I  restored  myself  to  normal  health  in  a  few  days  by  correct  foods.'’  L 

“THE  NEW  BRAINY  DIET  SYSTEM”  sent  for  10  cenU 

“The  lists  of  daily  foods  which  increase  brain  power,  promote  longevity,  cure  congested 
liver,  etc.,  are  worth  untold  dollars.” 

Send  addresses  of  your  sick  friends  to 

G.  H.  BRINKLER,  Food  Expert,  Dept.  24  E,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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We  Said  “You’ll  ELam 
$  1 .00  an  Hour” 


XcoUect  the  rene.r^.'^Wji  lT\^ 
pSAt  (ub^ben  and  for-  any  mag\ 

subacnpoons.  The  pay  is  excep-  tBl  •  rT-  r  1 1 ' 

nooaL  Many  of  our  repreaentative*  azine.^  To  get  full 

Tik.  Particulars, 

Im  ^.00  an  Hov  m  Spare  fune  fiu  out  thu  i 

This  it  possible  only  under  the  plan  by  which  our  repre-  coupon  i 

tentatives  are  rewarded — the  fairest  and  most  liberal  that  tO-day  fl 

could  bo  devised.  Liberal  commissiont  are  paid  on  evwr 
order  and  txtna  prhu  mnuy  at  the  end  of<!oach  montBsto 
tvtry  nfrtsrntative  vuht  imdt  ui  five  tr  mtrt  subscriptions.  '  ^ 

Monthly  Prizes  Won  Easily 

Miss  Msnr  £.  Ryle,  is  s  city  of  J  H.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Minor, 

ItjOOO,  sent  W  sabscriptlODS  ssd  won  Mrs.  M.  1.  Wiley,  sU  in  towns  of  less 
$2^00.  than  7JB00  po^laikm.  each  sent  SO  su^ 

.  l.«U<Cistii,lnsuwiio(St,a»pop.  scTlptioin  ii>a  e»ch  won  S20.00. 

sent  11  subs*  rlption*  and  W.  W.  WiDiams,  in  a  town  ot  less 

^^^0.  than  1,000  population,  sent  S3  subscrip* 

^W;r?ham.  in  ar  »wn  of  t>‘«  ^  $lS.OO. 

Monsand  Ada  Carr,  in  a  town  of  730  population, 

V  seat  7  subscriptions  and  won  $4.00.  ^ 


TSjOOO,  sant  SS  subscriptions  and  won 

$30.00. 

,  Leslie  Curtis,  in  a  town  of  SI, 000  po|h 
sent  11  subs*  ription*  and 


seat  7  subecrlptions  and  s 


Ihg  /  Why  Be ' 
W/"  “Hard  Up” 
WhenMoneyii 
y’'  So  Easily  Earned 

It  should  not  be  hard  for  YOU  to 
^  earn  $1.00  for  every  hour  you  de¬ 
vote  to  our  interests.  i 

THE  RIDGWAY  CO. 


Sprint  end  Mac  dental  Streets, 

Sen!  rwjfiill  particulars  regarding 
- '4eied  represertativ#** 


He  Actually 
Earned  $12.00 

“I  decided  to  test  the  advertisement 
in  the  magazine  which  was  entitled 
‘How  to  Make  a  Dollar  an  Hour 
When  Broke*  or  something  like 
tliat,  and  put  in  just  an  hour — 12  to 
1 — to-day.  With  the  result  that  I 
collected  $1.  SO  from  the  following 
eleven  people.” 

S.  B.  H.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Here’s  a  man  who  in  the 
very  first  hour  he  ever  devoted 
to  getting  subscriptions  earned 
$4.40  in  commissions  and  a 
.prize  of  $8 — more  than  $12 
for  one  hour’s  work. 


The  above  is  part  of  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine  and  also  in  Adventure.  To  one 
man  it  presented  an  opportunity.  He  was 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  it,  with  the  result 
here  mentioned.  The  same  opportunity  is 
open  to  you.  Will  you  take  advantage  of  it? 
There  is  no  reason  why  you  can  not  accomp¬ 
lish  the  same  result. 

A  great  many  of  our  representatives  admit 
that  they  have  earned  $1  or  more  for  every 
hour  they  devoted  to  our  interests.  Most  of 
them  employ  only  their  spare  time  in  this  way. 
Some  devote  all  their  time  because  they  earn 
more  than  they  could  in  any  other  work. 

Better  Opportunities  Now  Than  Ever  Before 

During  May  and  June  we  will  celebrate  the 
10th  Ridgway  Anniversary  by  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tribution  of  prizes  ever  made  in  the  history  of 
magazine  publishing.  You  ought  to  secure  a 
share  of  these  prizes.  And  you  can  if  you  are 
willing  to  do  a  little  enthusiastic  hustling. 


If  You  Have  an  Hour  a  Day,  Make  it  Pay 

Send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  just  say  that  you  want  the  opportunity 
to  earn  some  money  in  your  spare  time  and  we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

Helpmates,  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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'  I  ^HE  bathroom  made  sanitary  and  beautiful  with  ^i$tandard" 
fixtures  —  is  an  investment  in  cleanliness  and  comfort 
from  which  the  whole  family  draw  daily  dividends  in  pleasure 
and  in  health.  The  Guarantee  Label  each  piece  bears,  is 
our  specific  assurance  to  you  of  highest  sanitary  quality  and 
a  long  life  of  splendid  service. 


Genuine  'StftndarcT  fixtures  for  the  Home 
and  for  Schools,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first 
quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re¬ 


quirements  of  those  who  demand  'Standerif' 
quality  at  less  expense.  All  'Standard'*  fix¬ 
tures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the 
guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  sub¬ 
stitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify  'StandarcT 
goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and  make 
sure  that  you  get  them. 


Standard  3attttai:glt>&.Co^  Dept.  G  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


New  York  , 
Chicago  . 
Philadelphia 
Toronto,  Can. 
Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis  , 


.  35  West  31st  Street  Cincinnati  .  .  633  Walnut  Street 
900  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Nashville  .  315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 

1215  Walnut  Street  New  Orleans,  Baronnek  St  JosephSts. 
•  59  Richmond  St.  E.  Montreal,  Can.  .  215  Coristine  Bldg. 
.  106  Federal  Street  Boston  .  .  John  Hancock  Bldg. 

100  N.  Fourth  Street  Louisville  .  319-23  W.  Main  Street 
Cleveland  •  658  Huron  Road.  S.E. 


Hamilton,  Can.,  20-28  Jackson  St.,  W. 
London,  57 -60  Holbom  V iaduct,  E.  C. 
Houston, Tex.,  Preston  andSmitbSts. 
Washington,  13, C.  .  Southern  Bldg. 
Toledo.  Ohio  .  311-321  Erie  Street 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
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The  Power  of  Silent  Service 


i 

•Vjt 


If  the  crowd  on  the  stock  exchange 
kept  quiet  and  let  one  man  talk,  that 
man  could  be  heard  in  every  corner 
of  the  room.  But  the  shouting  mem¬ 
bers  produce  a  composite  of  sound, 
so  that  no  one  trader  is  understood 
except  by  a  small  group  around  a 
particular  trading  post 

If  everyone  were  able  to  shout 
twice  as  loud,  the  result  would  be  only 
a  greater  noise,  and  less  intelligible. 

For  communication  to  be  universal 
there  must  be  silent  transmission.  In 
a  noisy  stock  exchange  where  the 
voice,  unaided,  cannot  oe  understood 
across  the  room,  there  are  hundreds 
of  telephones  which  carry  speech 
half  way  across  the  continent 

American  Telephone  an 


The  telephone  converts  the  spoken 
words  into  silent  electrical  impulses. 

In  a  single  Bell  telephone  cable,  a 
hundred  conversations  can  be  carried 
side  by  side  without  interference,  and 
then  distributed  to  as  many  different 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  land. 
Each  conversation  is  Ted  through  a 
system  of  wire  pathways  to  its 
proper  destination,  and  whispers  its 
message  into  a  waiting  ear. 

Silent  transmission  and  the  inter¬ 
connecting  lines  of  the  Bell  System 
are  indispensable  for  universal  tele¬ 
phone  service. 

Without  such  service,  our  cities 
would  be  slowof  speech  and  the  States 
would  be  less  closely  knit  together. 

D  Telegraph  Company 


And  Associated  Companies 
Every  Bell  Telephone  U  the  Centre  of  the  System 

Kindly  mention  Everybody ’i  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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STRIKING  proof  of  the  fire  retardant 
qualities  of  a  Barrett  Specification  type 
of  roof  appears  almost  every  time  there 
is  a  city  or  factory  fire.  The  photograph 
herewith  shows  a  typical  instance. 

The  Prichard  Building,  Newark,  N.  J. , 
was  completely  gutted  by  fire.  The 
building  is  isolated  so  that  the  firemen 
could  not  get  to  work  on  the  roof,  and 
in  consequence  the  roofing  received 
practically  no  protection  by  water. 

The  roof,  although  it  had  acted  as  a 
blanket  over  the  fiames,  showed  only 
trifling  damage  at  two  or  three  small  points 
where  the  support  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed.  If  it  were  not  for  the  necessity 
of  replacing  the  roof  boards  beneath, 

. . 


which  were  badly  burned  from  inside,  the 
roof  could  have  been  put  in  first-class 
condition  at  very  little  cost 

There  are  thousands  of  instances  like 
this,  where  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
have  withstood  severe  exposure  to  fire,  and 
thousands  of  buildings  are  saved  every 
year  from  exterior  fire  exposure  by  these 
fire  retardant  roofs. 

The  Barrett  Specification  nvill  be  sent  free 
on  request.  Every  architect  and  engineer  and 
property  ovuner  should  have  a  copy  on  file. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Company 

New  York  Cbkaro  PbiUddpbii  Boeton  Sf.  Loait  Seattle 
Kansu  City  Ctereland  Cinrinnati 
Minncapoltt  Pittd>urfh  Corey.  AU. 

THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO..  Ud. 

Montreal  Toronto  Winoiper 

Vanconrer  St  Jobo,  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S.  ^ 


After  the  Fire 
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Sugar  Wafers 


enrich  the  elaborate  luncheon,  adorn 
the  simplest  of  **  afternoons.*'  Their 
goodness  and  attractiveness  are  pleas¬ 
ing  alike  to  hostess  and  guests. 

Sweetness  and  flavor  are  delightfully 
united  in  these  highly  esteemed  des¬ 
sert  confections. 

In  ten  cent  tins ;  also  in  twenty-five 
cent  tins. 

ADORA: — A  fiUed  sugar  wafer — the 
newest  of  dessert  sweets. 

IXSTINO: — A  favorite  confection 
in  the  guise  of  an  almond,  with  a 
kernel  of  almond-flavored  cream. 

CHOCOLATE.  TOKE.NS:— A 
dessert  confection  having  a  rich 
chocolate  coating. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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Trade  Mark  Refistered  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  Canada 

The  most  artistic  and  permanent  building  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  world. 

Do  you  realize  its  low  cost  and  economy?  It 
is  really  cheaper  than  wood. 

Get  the  facts.  Send  for  our  books,  specify  which. 

The  Cost  of  •  House.  A  comparison  in  fisrures  between  brick, 
wood,  cement,  and  hollow-block  construction.  Free. 

"Tapeetry”  Brickwork.  DescribinK  brick  architecture  of  all  agres. 
with  new  illustrations  in  seven  colors.  This  book  is  constantly 
used  for  reference  by  leading  architects.  Free. 

“Tapestry"  Brick  Fireplaces.  Shows  many  new  designs  in  the 
most  economical  and  beautiful  fireplace  material  in  the  world. 

Prices  from  115.00  up.  Free: 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000.  41  house  designs.  25c. 

A  House  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Cost.  71  designs.  SOc. 

One  Hundred  Bungalows.  100  designs.  50c. 

All  these  designs  are  from  leading  architects’  offices,  and  include 
prize  designs  from  nation-wide  competitions. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc.,  1861  Arena  Bldg.,  New  York 

The  only  manufacturers  of  “  Tafiestry  ’’  Brick 

If  it  isn’t  Fiske,  it  isn’t  ‘‘Tapestry” 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


Visible  Savings 

These  are  the  savings  in  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  too  apparent  to  need  argument. 
Any  man  can  see  them. 

Countless  men  have  seen  and  proved 
them.  And  Goodyear  tires,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  far  outsell  all  others. 


Never  Rim-Cut 

One  glance  will  show  you  that  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires  have  ended  this  trouble 
completely.  Not  one  of  these  tires  ever 
rim-cut. 

Every  tire  maker  has  tried  it.  But 
No- Rim-Cut  tires  have  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  only  satisfactory  way  that’s 
known. 

And  we  control  them.  That  is  why 
men  who  want  to  end  rim-cutting  come 
to  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

Men  who  don’t — men  who  cling  to 
old-type  tires — find  that  23  per  cent  be¬ 
come  rim-cut.  And  rim-cut  ruin  cannot 
be  repaired. 

Large  Oversize 

You  can  see  the  oversize.  We  call  it 
10  per  cent  But  the  average  extra  air 
capacity — compared  with  clincher  tires 
— is  16.7  per  cent. 


Ten  per  cent  oversize,  under  average 
conditions,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

You  know  that  That  is  why  you  ev 
perienced  motorists  are  demanding  an 
over-tired  car.  It  means  less  trouble- 
far  less  tire  expense. 

The  Utmost  Value 

I 

You  can  also  see  that  you  get  in  Good- 
years  the  maximum  of  value.  We  tell 
you  our  own  profit,  which  averaged  last 
year  exactly  $2.90  per  tire. 

That  on  tires  which  cost  all  the  way 
from  $15.55  to$104.95,  according  to  size. 

Yet  our  output  is  the  largest,  our 
equipment  new  and  modern.  No  con¬ 
cern  in  America  can  make  equal  tires  as 
low  as  we  can  make  them. 

Any  business  man  can  see  that  he  is 
getting  in  Goodyears  all  the  value  a 
maker  can  give. 


The  advertUemenU  in  Everybody'.  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tnm  to  page  a. 
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10%  Oversize 


Hidden  Savings 

Then  here  are  savings  hidden,  save 
to  users  of  these  tires.  Savings  shown 
by  mileage  tests  alone. 

But  metered  mileage  proves  these 
savings  as  clearly  as  the  rest.  It  has 
done  it  countless  times. 


Perfecting  Tires 

Scores  of  our  experts — mostly  technical 
graduates— devote  their  whole  time  to  research 
and  experiment.  This  department  costs  us 
about  fl00,000  yearly. 

Night  and  day,  on  a  testing  machine,  these 
men  are  wearing  out  tires.  They  are  compar¬ 
ing  new  ideas  with  old  ones,  by  actual  metered 
mileage. 

They  have  compared  in  this  way  240  form¬ 
ulas  and  fabrics.  They  compare  methods  and 
processes  to  know  which  way  is  best.  Cost  is 
disregarded.  The  best  wa^  is  the  way  which 
shows  the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

^ter  .14  years'of  this  ceaseless  betterment, 

I  it  b  fair  to  suppose  that  we  are  close  to 
the  limit.  Yet  a  half-hundred  men  are  still 

working  to  make  these  | - 

tires  even  better. 


wrapped  thread  —  adds  to  our  cost  nearly  a 
million  dollars  yearly. 

Our  grade  of  rubber — Para — costs  the  high¬ 
est  market  price.  Our  fabric  costs  twice  what 
short-fibre  fabric  would  cost. 

These  things  don’t  show  when  you  look  at 
our  tires,  but  they  show  in  tire  expense. 

Our  Users  Know 


Costly 

Methods 

One  of  our  meth¬ 
ods— our  double-cure 
process  with  the 


GoODi^EAR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Two  million  Goodyear  tires  have  gone  out, 
and  have  proved  these  savings  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  users. 

Their  reports  have  multiplied  the  users 
of  Goodyear  tires.  And  our  sales  last  year 
by  far  exceeded  our  previous  12  years  put  to¬ 
gether. 

The  tires  which  did  this  will  win  your  ap- 

-  proval.  With  all  this 

^^=5=^-3^  evidence,  how  can 

you  question  that? 


Write  for  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  Book — 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells 
all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  in  103  Principal  Cities  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Mun  Canwliui  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.— Cuiwlian  Factory,  Bowmanrille,  Ont.  (t057) 
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mN  laboratory  practice,  the  bath,  the  toilet  and  for 
aseptic  .cleanliness  of  cleaning  better-than-ordinary 
persons  and  things  is  things,  the  same  aseptic 
a  fixed  law.  Doctors  cleanliness  is  secured, 
and  chemists  use  Ivory  Soap  That  is  why  the  cleanliness 
to  secure  this  degree  of  clean-  produced  by  an  Ivory  Soap 
liness  because  the  purer  the  bath  feels  as  good  as  it  looks 
soap,  the  better  its  action  sis  — why  it  is  glowing,  refresh- 
sui  antiseptic.  ing,  healthy,  in  contrast  to 

Likewise,  in  the  home  that  cleanliness  which  is  the 
where  Ivory  Soap  is  used  for  mere  absence  of  dust  sind  soiL 

A  piece  of  hroiy  Soap  I H  inckes  by  t  K  incbes  by  I }(  inchea  diaaoKred  in  a  gallon 
of  water  makea  a  one  per  cent  aolubon  which  ia  excellent  for  ateriliziiv  aiticlea  in  the 
home,  auch  aa  manicuiins  inatrumenta,  comba,  razora,  utenaiU  uaed  Oy  the  aick,  etc. 


IVORY  SOAP 


0\d 

i  cvean: 


Mays  G)ines 
toWbrk 


A  Quick  and  ^ 
Thorough  Helper 
In  House  QeaningTime 

MANY  USES  AND  FULL 
DIRECTIONS  ON  LARGE 
SIFTER- CAN - IO< 


n 


“PRISCILLA” 

rROM  WATeR^tOR  BY  TRAVfR 
IN  THE 

PRIVATE  GALLERIES  OP  C.  W.  PORT 


’Way  Back  in  Plymouth  Days 

Indian  Com  was  the  staple  food  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  Today,  we,  of  a  later  generation,  eat 

Post  Toasties 

—  a  delicious  food 

Made  from  the  same  nutritious  grain,  but  representing  three 
centuries  of  food  progress. 

Toasties  (sold  by  grocers  everywhere)  are  thin  bits  of  se¬ 
lected  white  com,  first  cooked,  then  toasted  to  a  golden  brown. 
They  are  served  direct  from  the  package,  and  with  cream  are 
delicious. 

**The  Memory  Lingers** 


